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^reai>''of Poona executed—cesswns odjiiste(^_VakeeU dis 
miss^— advantages to Gykwar— increase of subsidiary 
force-iconsequpnt ce^sions'aud cxcliange ^ territor^— 

GovernorGeneral3plans~Hindoostan--T)u]{|^„n_Madras'' 
-irmy— bow disposed— delays in Dukhun— Lord Hasting 
leave3\tlie Presidency— Political €>peratiOflgi.(}ie,r g^ale 

[enlarged on Lord ‘•Hastings’ eoie- reSponsiljfijty ke takes ^ 

tlie“ field— crosses the Jumna— General Oonkin moves ; 


from Agra — negotiation with ^lodheea — praised ^ 
h-dfemand^f ^Hindia and Ascergurh — tpa^sons— treat^ 
s gned and ratified — consequent^ general oriier__rits execu 
tion— Treaty with Ameer Khan— and Kcroylee^clnef— 
Jaloun-*-S3gur— Bliopil t ^ 

i ' 

ramy season of 1817 was spent in prepa- 
■ations for a great military effort against tlie Pin- 
larees,^and -whatever^powers of central Jndia 
night siippoit tliem; and in arrangements foi 
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giving immediate effect to the several stipulations 
oF the treaty oF Poona, partlailady those relating 
to the territorial cessions of the Peshwa. 

Less difficulty or evasion was experienced, in 
obtaining , the punctual execution of tlie treaty, 
than might have been expected from the kno^vn 
personal character of that prince : but our conti- 
nued possession of his three forts of Singurh, 
Rygurh, and Poorundiir, to which, from their 
strength and vicinity to Poona, he was knenvn^to 
attach a high value, was a powerful motive for 
alacrity ; since, without the unequivocal display 
of good faith on his part, he could scarcely have 
hoped for their restoration. The formal orders 
for the delivery of the forts and territories of Goo- 
zerat and the northern Konkan, together with 
those for 'Koosigul and Danv'ar, were obtained by 
the 18th of June % and as, .with exception of the 
killadar of Darwar, none of the subordinate offi- 
cers made any demur to implicit obedience, the 
wholfe Of these districts were in our hands before 
the end of ^uly, and the sole point remaining to 
be settled was, the' value ert which the Konkan 
shoUld'be' taken, whence the extent of the fur- 
ther cessions to the south was to be regulated. It 
had’b^^rilti^eed’tofate the Konkan at what the 
Pfishwa’s accounts of the average for the past 
twenty years might show to have been the actual 
leceipts froih it, clear of all deductions, and with 
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an allowance for the exi)ense of collection. On 
reference to these, instead of their cxliibiting a pro- 
duct of more than eleven lakh of rupees, the rate 
Mr. Elphinstonc had been willing to allow, the 
net value was not found to exceed seven lakli ; so 
that, to makeup the thirty-four lakh of rupees, a 
ten’itoiy producing thirteen would, under the 
treaty, ''have been demandable in tlic Carnatic, 
instead of nine, as at first assumed. In considera- 
tion of his former olTer to accept nine,* the Resi- 
dent, though lie saw no reason why he should 
not draw the actual advantage, in the same man- 
ner as he must have abided the loss, still thought 
it right to act with some indulgence, and not to 
press with too much severity. Accordingly, he 
limited his present demand to eleven lakh, not- 
wthstanding which, many obstacles and delays 
were thrown in the way of the assignment of spe- 
cific territoiy. The Resident, seeing this, made i 
a written demand ofrRan^yBednore, Soondoor, 
and some other districts, estimated to yield that 
amount : hut, while this matter was under discus- 
sion, receiving intimation of an arrangement on 
foot wdth Futteh Singh Gykivar, to obtain Ahme- 
dabad for the Company, hcjso far modified, the « 
demand as to take the four and ajhalf lakh.of pii-T 
pees rent, payable for tlie P&hwa’s moiety of that 
place by the Gykwar, instead of an eipial cession 
towards the Carnatic, leaving six and a half lakh 

B 2 
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only to be made good fiom that quarter. On this 
basis, an agreement was finally concluded in Au- 
gust ; Dan\ ai and Koosigul being taken at eighty- 
four thousand mpeeSjand the Pfishwas teirltones, 
so\ith and eastward of the Wurda, to makeup 
the remaining fi\e lakh and sixty-siK tliousand 
i upees 

Tlie other articles of the treaty had previously 
been executed Tlie resident vakeels of foreign 
states received their formal dismissal, at the time 
the first Aiders for sunender were delivered. Ba- 
jee Rao himself, oftei admitting Mr. Elphinstone 
to an audience, at which he seemed very sullen 
and dejected, quitted Poona on the 18th of June, 


on the pietence of lus annual pilgrimage to Piin- 
dmpoor, lei^ing all mirioi' aiTangements to be 
settled by his inini§tei<. Tlie vakeels of the 
other Maluatta powere, though dismissed,’ were 
many of thein^nati\es of ’the Pfeshwa's territories, 
and had, therefore, "claims to be allow'^ed a conti- 
'nu^'d residence^ there,'‘iiotwithstandiiig theii dis- 
‘ 'missal from publib employ ^ Hence, it was impos- 
“ sible'to liieNe'nf’tWwn'tiimance of their intrigues ; 
‘ and,^ even’if they^i/id Ih^emselves' been removed, 
'' other unaclcnowled^d^strunlfenfs and emissaries 
were St^Iiand m^abuh&anc^J NeVerlheless, there 
this' advantage in tlie strictness of the 4th 
article of the trcaiy, that besides abolishing the 
foimal charactei of the communications that pass- 
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cd betw een the P&hwa and otliei powers, it im- 
posed (the necessity of concealing the instniments 
and existence, as well as the nature of the in- 
trigues afloat ; for it would tliencefonyard be a 
sufficient ground of complaint, that communica- 
tions weie passing, without waiting for proof of 
a hostile purpose, before they could be noticed. 
Thus, intrigue became much more hazardous to 
Bajee Rao ; though he w'as not of a dispoidtion to 
be deteiTed by such hazards. This, however, w’as 
not the only object contemplated at the time of 
imposing this humiUation. Jt was conceived to 
he the most pubhc and refiectual mode of pro- 
claiming to the other princes of India, the new 
condition, in which the former liead of the Mnh- 
ratta empire was to be considered ns having placed 
himself The case was-inot one in |Which feelings 
of tenderness towards the, pride of jBajee ,[Rno 
weie entitled to<much v^eight: but, /since it was 
of importance to eradicate in him the disposition 
to regard himself as,tlic ^rnlljing point; of the 
Mahiatta nation,iand, if^possible, to remove^this 
dangerous notion from others, the public ,^missal 
of ‘vakeels w'as thought to be a^ most , effectual 
means of promoting the ^end, and in^jthis view it 
was desirable to lequire it this opccmqn. 

The treaty of Poona, independently, of its ad- 
vantageous compromise of all past claims of the 
P^shwa on the Gykwar famU>„for an annual pa}- 
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raent of foui Likh of mpces, gave the lattei a most 
profitable lease of Ahmedabad, and remitted in 
perpetuity ail tribute or compeusation foi militaiy 
service, extinguishing thcieby all pretensions of 
feudal supenonty. These benefits, which toge- 
ther were reckoned considerably to exceed twenty 
lakh of rupees a-year in value, were about to be ac- 
corded to the Gykwar, for no other merit or claim 
on hr^ part, except the murder of his minister and 
representative, for which deed this might be consi- 
dered as a just atonement exacted from a prince, 
who Irad by his conduct identified himself with 
the actual periietrator of the crime. The Bom- 
bay Government, thinking the moment of our 
having made such considerable acquisitions for this 
ally favourable for ui^ing separate objects of 
mutual advantage to the two states, determined, 
at the time of^ imparting the above benefits, to 
attempt to procure Futteh Singh’s consent to pro- 
vide funds for an rncrease of the subsidraiy force, 
and thus to bear a more just pr oportion of the ge- 
neral charge incurred in the defence of Goozerat, 
than had hitherto been contrilnited by the Gykwai. 
Tlie proposed addition to the subsidiary foicc was 
one thousand Infantry and two legiments of caval- 
ry for the Goozerat force The troops subsidized 
at present consisted only of three thousand infan- 
try, with no i^ular cavalry of any kind. With 
a frontier su exposed, as that of the G)kwar, on 
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the east, the north, and the wcbt, . such force 
was obviously a vciy insufficient protection, ^ In- 
deed, its acknowledged inadequacy obliged us 
always to keep a further body of our own troops 
in the neighbourhood ; many of w horn, particu- 
larly a regiment of dragoons, (the King’s 17th,) 
were constantly acting with the subsidiary force, 
without any demand upon llie Gjlavar for the ck- 
pense of a reinforcement so necessary to its effi- 
ciency, though he deri>ed the wirole advantage. 
Under these circumstances, and in consideration 
of the very flourishing condition into which the 
affairs of the principaUty had been brought since 


the establishment of oui influence, as well ,os of 
the many advantages at different times •^cciuxid 
for the family, the Bombay government thought 
itself warranted in asking ^an increase^pf pubsidj 
on this occasion, sufficient, to make the force, Kent 

, I i- i , 11 ,1 , I j ' ‘■ 

irp strong enough to act independently rn support 
of our interests in that quarter It wa^ resolved, at 
the same time, to urge a^further ledirction^nd 
r*eform of the irre^lar and inefficient,^ thougli 
very chargeable mihtary establishment maintained 
by the Gykwai inmself. The Supreme Govern- 
ment signified rts entire nf ^ 

sition, if Futteli Singh’s assent should^ be> ob- 
tained. ' ' ^ 


The provision for this additional subkdy, most 
desii ed by the Bombay Govei nment, was tlie moiety 
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of the Katteewar tribute, lealised by its own 
agency for the Gykwar. -The other half of this 
tribute had been enjoyed by the P6shwa, and 
was included in the cessions of the treaty of 
Poona; consequently, it was an object to exclude 
all foreign influence from that part of the country. 
To tills,' however, FuUeli Singh showed a decided 
repugnance; but the advantages of the farm, just 
obtained of Abmedabad, wei*e tendered by him in 
lieu of it, and ultimately accepted, with some fur- 
ther rents of inferior importance, to complete the 
sum required for the increase of subsidy. A fui*- 
ther arrangement was aftenvards made for, the 
exchange of the interest in Ahmedabad, held by 
tlie Gykwar, independently of the farm,, for three 
pergunnahs of our oivn* situated inconveniently 
near to Brodera. These were Dubhoee, Buhadur- 
poor, and Saolee, yielding altogether -near, three 
lakh, I an -amount which was expected "to exceed 
the value of the interest accepted in exchange. 
Other advantages also had accrued 'to us from the 
treaty of Poona, affording 'the means of advan- 
tageous exchanges;- and the opportunity 'was 
taken of improving ouc fiontier, and consolidat- 
.ing our scattered possessions in Goozerdt, so as lo 
avoid the frequent collision of a divided authority, 
uhich existed under theXorraer relations with the, 
'L'uuri'ifi TTweiagitcntiion was concmdi- 

ed on the piinciple of equal exchange : but such 
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arc theliabitual delays of a^Mahiatta dm bar, .and 
such the pertinacity 'With which it seek? to, drive 
the hardest bargain possible, that tlie‘ treaty was 
not concluded until the 6th of November, 1817, 
and much further matter yet remained to be ad- 
justed; insomuch, that the agreement was not 
forwarded for the final ratification of the Gover- 
nor-geneial, until the November followng. Tlic 
mutual transfers then amounted to five lakh 
and se\ enty-eight thousand, eight hundred and 
forty-eight rupees ; amongst them, in addition to 
what have above been* mentioned, the British 
government ceded its > moiety of the to^vn of 
Pitlawud for the Gylavar’s moiety of Oommt, by 
which, and other similar exchanges, the posses- 
sions of both were consolidated and improved. 
The hitherto indefinite frontier of our immediate 
territories in Goozerat was fixed by these arrange- 
ments. The peigunnahs' of Gogo^ ‘Bhaoniigur, 
■and Sehorec, hie thtTmost southemly ; thence a 
line through Rampoor to Patree on the lesser Rin, 
and eastward fi*orn 'Patrec through "^^uningam, 
Ahmedahad, and Kuppurvimj, to Bala-Sinorc 
and Beerpoor on the Myhee, foims^our 'western 
and northern boundary ;rthc Myhcciis our boun- 
dary to the east. i iiU'.lk* ) { 1 1) 

The only othei chai)g<^ consequent upon the 
treaty of Poona, which aro’of sufficient importance 
to lequirc notice, were those which aiosc out of 
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the cession of the Pcshwa’s rights inillinduostan 
and Bundelkhund. But, as the settlement of 
these fell in with the preparations and general 
plan of the ensuing campaign, it is bettci to leave 
each separate case to find its place amongst the 
transactions that brought us into contact wth 
the party whom it concerned. The cession of 
these rights by the P&hwa, just at this time, 
gave us a great advantage in the subsequent ope- 
rations ; had they remained vested in Bajee Rao, 
as they would have done in the event of no mp- 
ture having occurred with him, and the expec- 
tation of thus acqiuring the disposal of them could 
not have been anticipated, the peaceable settle- 
ment of central India would have been embarrass- 
ed and impeded by long and intricate disputes, 
and clogged at every step by endless intrigue and 
irritating discussion. The disposal of these bene- 
fits was desiiable, lalhei . as means of effecting 

other objects by their exchange, than ^vith a view 
to appropriate the whole to ourselves, as was 
' abundantly verified by the actual result. We shall 
now proceed to explain the general plan of opcia- 
tions, I devised > for the execution of the Supreme 
Government’s determination to suppress and ex- 
tinguish for 5 ever the existing mischief of preda- 
tory associations. ■ 

The plan of Lord Hastings embraced the whole 
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circle of the reserved possessions 'of Sindheea and 
Holkiu-, including likewise a great- part of Eaj- 
pootana. Within these limits, it was his inten- 
tion, if possible, wholly to confine the campaign, 
by stuTounding them with -a cordon of efficient 
-corps," -which should convei-gc simultaneously 
towards a common centre; making provision^ 
liowever, for the possible event of the .enemy’s 
passing this barrier, and by no means neglecting 
the defence of oiir ovm territories. On the side 
pf Hindoostan, it was his Lordship’s intention to 
have four divisions in the field, each of sufficient 
strength to act independently under any circum- 
stances] besides two corpse of observation, to 
guard the most exposed part 'of our frontier, in 
case the enemy should find the opportunity s of 
undertaking aTi'oDfensivc’cnterprisc. -The ’points 
at which the several corps' were ordered to collect 
were, KaUnjiir in Buuddkhund, for the left divi- 
sion, the command of which was given to Mjyor- 
general Marshall, some point on the Jumna; 'mid- 
way between Kalpee and'Etawa for the .’centre 
division, Agra for the right under Major-general 
Donkm, and Rewaree for the resen-e under Sir 
David Ochterlony. The two corps of .observation 
^ were to be stationed;- pne about /Rewa,( to jthe 
south of Mirzapoor and Bunams, under Brigadier- 
general Hardyraan, and the other .further cast- 
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waid, in the soiithein extiemity of Bnliar*, xinder 
Brigadier-general Toone. On the iide of the 
Dukhun, his Lordship expected to have in the 
field at least four substantive corps and a le&eive, 
eacli of stiength enough to independently. 
In Goozerat a corps was also to be fonned, to. 
penetrate in a noitb-easterly diicction, and com- 
plete the cordon of the intended area of opeia- 
tions. 

, It was his Lordship’s design to assume the pe^ 
sonal direction of the difleicnt movements, and to 
fix his head-quarters with the centre division of 
the Bengal army, appointed to rendezvous be- 
tween Kalpee and Etftwa ; and it was deemed ne- 
cessary, with a view to ensure a due consistency 
of action on the side of .the Dukhun, toiequest 
the .Commander in-Chief of the Madias Presi- 
dency to take the personal command of the troops 
between the Nerbudda and Kishna ; and to regu- 
late'the 'disposition of jthe foiccs to be there col- 
lected, so as tOjfall in with his Lordship’s projects 
. on cthe .side of, Hindoostan. Sir ThomaS Hislop 
f'acCordinglyjtook the field, under the Go\emor- 
I-V -V .{ I* *1 

'{( * east, the Bengal southern and west- 

ern frontier was considered lo'^he sufRcicntly guarded by the 
troops already in position at Midnapoor and Cuttack ; but, 

‘DnVne'itSertiutiT^ Vue ■^agpoor Uaja, a reintorcemerA. wis 

sent from ibo Presidency, m niucli a aijuadron of dragoons 
was included. 
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geneial’s 'orders, on the 2Ist of Jtme;'ond was 
vested with full political pow ere,* in addition to 
his militar}' command. Colonel Sir J ohn ' 
colm, an officer of the Madras Establishment, of 
high name and merit, had returned to India in 
the beginning of V817 ; and, happening to come 
to Bengal to wmt upon the Go^ enioi-genei*al,’just 
at the time when the plan of operations for the 
en«nung season was under deliberation, he ^was 
thought a fit person to be employed as the politi- 
cal i^ent on the part of the Governor-general, to 
aid Sir Thomas Hislop in that capacity;^!);!! with 
n commission to act sepaiately withHhe concur- 
rence of Sir Thomas ' Hislop, whenever 'circum- 
stances might'lequire it.’ 'This officCi W'asjn con- 
sequence made ’acquainted with the’wliole of the 
plans in contemplation, 'an'd'retumed to the'head- 
quarters'df the Madras^'ai-my eaily in July, carry- 
ing v\ ith him the comnu^aioiis of Bngadier-general 
for himself and Colonels* TlOveton,' Smith, Floyer, 
and Pritzler. ”Sir''John Malcolm immediately Jsht 
out on a tour to the several nalive courts, id order 
’ to concert' measures iwtli the respfectivedBritish 
^e^^dents ; while Sir Thomas Hislop was engaged 
in making the military ^positiotlS^ lof ap- 

proaching campaign, 7/ 7 ' 

Lord -Hastings waS ^tremely desirous of 
having two corps at least upon the Neilmdda hy 
the close of the lains, if possible ; wishing rat}ier 
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to foil upon the Pindarces, wliile their power of 
rapid movement would be cramped by the swollen 
state of the rivers. Colonel Adams, with the 
Nngpoor subsidiary foice, was already at Hoshun- 
gabad : the other foice was to be assembled at 
Hindia, lower dmvn the riicr. A movertent 
northwards from both these points, in combination 
with an advance of the left, division of the Pengal 
force fiom Bundelkhund, in the direction of 
Sdgur, would eflcctually drive the Pindarces from 
their usual haunts which Lay immediately above 
the ghiits into Malwa. 

The troops under Sir Thomas Hislop’s com- 
mand, exclusive of the reserve, (which w'as or- 
dered to collect in advance of Adoni, and placed 
under Briga^cr-gcneial -Pritzler’s direction,) 
amounted to four battalions of European, and 
thirty-one and a half of N. I., eight regiments of 
N. C., a squadron of dragoons, two ‘ of home 
artillery, and seven and a half companies of foot 
artillery. Besides the above, there were six bat- 
talions of the Nizam’s reformed infantry, and 
four thousand horse, under European officers : 
also four - thousand Siladar horse, rmsed for the 
campaign by the Raja of hlysoor, under the sti- 
pulations of the treaty contracted with him ; and 

of the ^izam, settled under our guarantee at 
ElUchpoor in Berar. The following was the dis- 
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position made of these extensive means:' Colonel 
Adams was aheady at Hoshnngahad -with' the 
Nagpoor subsidiary foiTe ; which was constituted 
the fifth divi'sion of the army of the Dnkhun. 
To Hindia Sir Thomas Hislop intended to pro- 
ceed in person, 'with a division, to be called the 
first, composed of a squadron of dragoons and two 
regiments of N. C., one European and six native 
battalions of infantry, with field artillery but no 
battering train. A brigade of the Nizam’s in- 
fantry, the Mysoor hors^ and Sulabut Khan’s 
troops, were, with a few regi,dars, to be foimed 
into a separate dirision, the third, to .proceed in 
advance, under the command of Sir John Mal- 
colm. Colonel Doveton’s force was constittxted 
the second division, and appointed to manceuvro 
in Berai’, in support of Sir Thomas Hislop, and 
for the security of the Nizam’s teratories. Co- 
lonel ; Smith’s force was destined to form the 
fourth division, and to operate in Kand6s to the 
south of the S^ltpoo^a range of hills, which divides 
the valleys of the Taptee and Nerhudda, keeping 
in communication with ‘Colonel Doveton i on one 
side, and with the Goozerat force qu. the, lather^ 
Sufficient provision was'thoughtltoibeimade for 
the doubtful disposition t ofi Bajee Rao and ithe 
Poona Mahrattas, as well as for the Nizam’s weak- 
ness and the turbulence of the Putans of Hydera- 
bad, by leaving three natue battalions, reinforced 
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by iiair the ’Bombay European regiment*, at the 
form'cr'iilace, and a forde similar in -every respect 
at the 'latter; botli under the support of the re- 
seive assembUng in advance of Adoni, and ca- 
pable of being further sii;y>orted by tlie divisions 
of Brigadier-generals Smith and Doveton, who 
were purposely held back from the most advanced 
line of opeiation, that they might be available in 
either direction. ‘At Nagpoor the force was 
smaller ; consisting of only two weak' Jladras 
battalions, and three tioops of Bengal cavalry. 
There was certainly no Imstile appearance in the 
conduct of our allies, at the time the above 
militarj' dispositions weic made. Nevertheless 
Mr. Elpbinstone leaned to the opinion, that the 
irritated feelings of Bajee Rao, wliile’the humi- 
liations ' put upon liim by the ’treaty of Poona 
were fresh in his iiiemoty, rendered it unsafe to 
carry the subsidiary force to a distance from the 


capital. But he yielded to the more confident 
judgment of Sir John Malcolm, ivho, ' on his 
arrival at Poona on-tlie 5th of August, finding 
the P^shwa still ^absent, went out by ddk, a 




‘ • Tlns\orps was’^toTaetsent up from the Bombay presi- 
dency, and -the other lialf of it was intended to be posted at 
Ahmednu^ur. The regraoent, however, arrived so oppor- 
tunely ^t Poona, that the whole was engaged in the opera- 
tions at that city, and the detachment was of course never 


forwarded to Ahmednugur. 
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distance of ninety miles, to meet him ; and, 
after having been receivedjwith great attention at 
two audiences, returned with the avowed con- 
viction, that his Highness could not be meditating 
any fresh hostility. He uiged also the advance 
of Colonel Smith to the north at an early period, 
as of material importance to the success of the 
general plan. 

The arrival of the Madras forwaid divisions at 
the points assigned to them was delayed by a 
continuance of heavy Kun beyond the usual sea- 
son, as well as by an attack of illness, from which 
Sir Thomas Hislop recovered with difficulty, and 
some other ''untoward circumstances: hence the 
first division, iqstead of arriving at Hindia by the 
beginning *of October^ as was intended, did not 
reach that point until the 10th of November. 
The operations on the side of Hindoostan were, in 
some degree, retarded in consequence. It is ne- 
cessarj’ to mention them more in detail. 

The Marquess of Hastings embarked a second 
time on the voyage up the .Ganges on the 8th of 
July, 1817. tHe* arrived at Cawnpoor in t Sep- 
tember; having stopped nowhere on the route, 
except for a very few days at the city of Patna, 

whither a compUmentaiyt deputation i had come 
down from Katmandoo, to which it was thought 
politic to show every possible attention. In con- 
sequence of the delay on the side of the Duhhun, 

VOL. 11. C 
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tlic Bengal troops wcic not put in motion til! the 
middle of Octohci ; the 10th of tliat month being 
fixed upon for the rendezvous of the Bimdel- 
khund annyi and the 20tli for that of the centre 
and Agra columns. The lieu arce force uas in- 
tended to net ns a reserve, and was therefore not 
required to he so early in motion. 

In the intcivnl, the political operations had 
commenced. The Supreme Govcnimcnt ucre 
authoiizcd, by instructions recently received from 
England, to undertake active lucasutes for the 
suppression of the prwlatnry hordes, to the extent 
of dislodging Uic Pindarccs from their haunts in 
Mala a and S.lgur, and likewise to moke such nr- 
rangements with the chiefs in the neighbourhood, 
or those to whom we might restore the lands 
recovered from the Pmdarccs, ns should secure us 
agiunst their re-cstoblishincnt in that jmrt of the 
countiy. The Maiqucss of Hastings liad himself 
always been of opinion, that, vnthout a complete 
reform of the condition of Central India, that is 
to say’, without so altering the relations of the 
several princes and associations one to another, 
as to remove all inducement to predatory and 
,ambitioqs adv’enture, on the extensive scale on 
j^yvhich, it f^\ns tjow prosecuted, no'partinb mca- 
. slues, hoTV^oever brilliant or successful on our 
, part, and distressing to the adventurers for the 
time, could prevent the speedy -recurrence of tlie 
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evil, and piobably in a more foimidable shajje- 
His Lordship saw plainly, that with meie tbrapo- 
rar)’ expedients, the wort would be left to be 
done over again » and that there could be no secu- 
rity for the future in any plan that did not settle, 
or provide the means of settlblg, every one’s pre- 
tensions to dominion, so as to leave a broad line 
of demarcation between the chief Of a regular 
government andHhe leader of lawless bhnditti. 
Tlie whole of Central India was at present the 
artna of a general scramble for soverei^ty. It 
was requisite, at length, to fix who should be 
acknowledged as the la^vful ^possessors now and 
from 'this time forth. ’His mind was fully ‘con- 
vinced, that T ithout doing this, and without bind- 
ing the recognised possessors in sxich a league,^ as 
should, on one hand, check their disposition to en- 
croach on each other, by the prospect of certain 
loss of the stake ' each possessed, and, on the 
other, should unite them all by a Sense Of common 
interest agairtsth common depredatoi,littl6 would 
be done towards the eradication bfJ the 'prevailing 
habitST oh predatoty-'advenufrer whicliflw4fe ^fiie 
-■grand ‘'dbjecti of JanxietyJand^alnnn. ^’Tle did not 

despair of 'being able to fonfl'’'Sucli'a coinbinaribh, 
by offering the ^neral '^arantee and protection 
of the British government ; though it was evi- 
dent, that nothing short of that indexible rigour 
of control and irresistible power of enforcing obe- 
c 2 
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<Hence to its award, which the British government 
alone could exercise, could possibly impose a due 
degree of restraint on the passions and ambition 
of a liost of gieedy pretenders, nspiiing by right 
of birth, or of the sword, to the territorial sove- 
reignties of this uide e\j>anse. 

HU Lordship lioped, that tlie principal chiefs, 
Sindhcca and Holkur, would voluntarily second 
the design upon a pro|)er invitation, for both had 
reason by this tune to know, that the fortunes of 
their families were on the wane ; and though the 
invitation promised to gratify no ambitious views 
df a^'andisoment, at any rate it would rivet 
their dominion over their remaining territories, 
and ensure to their families the enliic inlieritancc, 
instead of a dilapidated succession, fast decreasing, 
da/'after day, by waste and usurpation, similar 
td^'illiat had been witnessed for the last ten j’cars. 
• Tte'^’gi'eat officers of both families, who had al- 
Siady tasted of these usurpations, and probably 
ejqiectea further n'diontage from the confusion, 
'U’fcre'the persons from whom the most serious op- 
'po^ilidir to' the plauVds'to be feared; but even 
ibey'might be won oier'by the proffered guaran- 
'^lee of’their’past gains ^against the caprice of a 
master and the fickleness' of fortune; and then, 
'in fact, the needy and desperate alone would 
heartily 'oppose the execution of the design. To 
‘Ameer Khan it was resoh ed to offer such a gua- 
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■pantee immediately ; his actual independence of 
Holkur might fairly be assumed, from his whole 
conduct since Juswunt Rao’s death. Sindheea’s 
sirdars, on the contrary, could not be separately 
treated with, unless tlie temper of that prince 
should be declaredly inimical. 

Such was the outline of the policy which JLiOrd 
Hastings determined to observe towards the Mah- 
ratta powers of Central India. In furtherance of 
it, he did not (hesitate boldly to assume the prin- 
ciple, that in the operations against the Pindarees, 
no one could be suffered to be neutral; but, all 
should be required to join in the league for their 
suppression, under conditions, securing then;;, ac- 
tive co-operation, as well' in the present measures 
of cure, as in t the ulterior j preventive i efforts 
against the future rise of these or similar associa- 
tions into dangero\is importance. The » indepen- 
dent principalities, bke.BhopM and. some of^ the 
Rajpoot states, ^^ere likewise i to be included in 
the league, on the condition of a moderate tributq, 
sufficient to defray the expense of our general 
protection of all ; but in all cases tYhere,^indheea 
or Hollvur corUd establish the, fight„to, a separate 
tribute, that also was to he confirmed Jtoj,tlierp 
under British guarantee,, ,,;rhe, orders foi;„the 
simultaneous execution of this extensive plan of 
concert throughout every part gf India, were 
issued towards the end of September. It had 
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been originally intended to wait till the aimies 
were in the field ; but the discussions respecting 
the march of part of Sir Thomas Hislop’s array 
by the route of Sindheea’s territory of Boorhan- 
poor, rendered it necessary that the communica- 
tion of our designs should not be longer delayed ; 
suspense in respect to them being always more 
prejudicial than a direct knowledge of the worst 
that is to happen. 

The negotiations with Holkur, Ameer Khan, 
Jypoor,- Joudlipoor," Oodecpoor, and the' other 
‘R&jpoot' states S, were intrusted to Mr. Metcalfe, 
the resident at Dehlee. Captain Close, the xesi- 
^ent at the durbar of Sindheea, was appointed to 
conduct' the negotiations at Gwalior. The revi- 
sion of our relations with the Bundeela chiefs, 
'who owed tribute or alleg^nce to the P^shwa, 
viz. those of JTiansee, Sumthur, Jaloun, Dutteea, 
‘and Tehree, and the settlement .with Bunaeek 


Rao, uho, on behalf of Rukhma Baee, wdow of 
ihe late occupant, administered the affairs of 
confided to the political agent in 

• Kota, Boondee, Banswara, Bikaneer, and Jesselmeer. 
There was also a late dependent of the PSshwa’s, t^ie Kerou- 
Ice Cbief^ with wnom^en^^^ementa were to be roadent tliis 
^nsideficy tr/tcoL > ;iti JliIi ? i 

t "fhe Jalounman, Nana Gorind Rao, was the hereditary 
chief of SAgur (ride p SS9/%o1. i. for an explanation of the 
nature of this claim of inhentaace); but as it was a principle 
with us not to disturb occupancy,' ^tss the occupant should 
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Bundelkhund, Mr. Wauchope. The Resident at 
Nagpoor was directed to tender to the acceptance 
of Nuzur Mohummed, of Bhopal, the terms whicli 
had been pioposed to his father in 1814-15; and 
to require him, in case of his acceding to them, 
to forward without delay a written paper contain- ' 
ing the several stipulations, preparatory to the ad- 
vance of Colonel Adams (through j his tenitories. 
Nuzurgurh was named as the fort to be required 
of him for a depot.' Tlic arrangemenjs of> detail 
were left do* Sir Thomas Hislop and 'Sir Jolm Mal- 
colm, whose arrival on the Nerbndda was then 
shortly expected. 

In communicating the course he was about to 
adopt to the council at Fort William, the Mar- 
quess of Hastings briefly declared his reasons for 
deviating fiom the moie limited views that seemed 
to be ''entertained in j England ; i and at -.the same 
time expressed a confident hope, that the enlarged 
plan he had laid down for the secure and perma- 
nent attainment of his object, would meet with 
the assent of the most considerable piinces of Cen- 
trjd Indiaj “ It was his boast,” he said, to ha\ e 
an earnest desire to accomplish every tiling by 
pacific means, and to^be able to 'declare with sin- 
cerity, that the exclusive object of his present 

t I / ^ -1 ^ 

ran„-e hmself on tlie side of the enemy, Bunaeek Bao was 
to be permitted to engage for what he held of Sag'ur', not- 
withstanding the abstract right of Govind Rao. ' 
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preparations was to«get rid ofithe gicatest pest 
thatfsocietf ever i experienced.” He did not hesi- 
tate. to take upon himsdf the undivided responsi- 
bility of acting without the full sanction of the 
home authorities ; for he felt confident the result 
would justify his determination in the eyes of 
those authorities, and of jthe British nation at 
largei < i 

lOn'the morning of the ICth of October, the 
Governor-general took the field in person, and on 
the 20th reached the rendezvous of the centre 
division of the grand army, which was appointed 
to assemble at Sekundra on the Jumna, j The 
next day the force was reviewed. It consisted of 
two;battalions of Eiuopean and seven battalions 
ofj native infantry, . five squadrons of European 
dragoons,! and eight^iof native cavalry, besides 
two , troops of a newly-raised corps, mounted on 
dromedaries..! There were also three troops of 
horse-artillery} togetheriwith-a slight and heavy 
traini and every eqidpment for a siege, in case it 
should/be found necessary tO undertake any fenter- 
prizejof that nature. ,The number of , fighting 
men of the regular nrnly attached to this division 
exceeded otwelye ) thousand five hundred. On the 
2fithiof} October, this foi ccj crossed the i Jumna on 
a bridge of boats constructed for the puipose, and 
thence proceeded, in its inarch direct uponiGwa- 
hor, by the route j of Jaloun and Seonda. — 
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The right divisions under jMajor-genei*al Donk^,' 
in strength about four thousand infnntiy and three 
thousand cavalryi including an irregular* corps, 
moved simultaneously in the same direction from 
Agra. Tlie time of movement u'as so calculated, 
that the centre division' should arrive at Seonda 
on the Sindh on the same day that 'General Don- 
kin reached the Chinnbul at Dholpoor Barce; 
after \\hich both forces would advance on Gtv'a- 
lior, or prosecute other operations, according ■'as > 
circumstances might require. Their approach ac- 
celerated i and fixed Sindheca’s determination to 
agree to the terms, uponiWhich his co-operation 
in the campaign had »bcen demandedi Yet’ he 
did not sign the treaty till the '6th of November, 
when the two armies were, respectively, n ithin but 
one march of the point' assigned to them 5n’'^his 
frontier. It will be necesshry* to give^’at ^some 
length the particulars of the negotiation. 

In the month of September, the Resident fii sf 
mentioned in durbar the'march of our troops finin 
the Dukhun'to the Nerbudda by 'the' routb'of 
^Boorhanpoor, and applied, asia’*matter of' mere! 
form, for orders to 'his Highness’ ’officer^ on thb’ 
route to allow a free pa^sagcpiandno afford’Wery ’ 
aid and facility due to msl asi!friends)a«d^allle§.i' 
At this period, the military at Gwalior were idb^e 
tumultuous than ordinary, 'having'uctually 
the quaiteis of theichief ^nth the’ clamoroiis de-‘ 
mand of immediate pa3Tnent of auears, and held 
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him in pereonal lestraint. The talk of Bajee 
Rao’s positive determination to break with the 
En^bsh was general through the camp; and the 
wsh for Sindheea to join him in hostility was evi- 
dently the prevailing sentiment, insomuch that it 
was greatly feared he would be driven to this 
course. It seemed very doubtful, however, what 
line of conduct it was the real intention of Sind- 
•heea to adopt. Tlie reply of the dirrbar to the 
application for passes contained an dssurance, that 
his Highness had not given up the intention of 
himself taking measures against the Pindarees; 
and a hope was expressed, that, on hearing this, 
the march of the troops might be stopped, till it 
was seen what could be done. This being de- 
clared imposable, after what had occurred in the 
ilast ftwo years, tlie passports were prepared and 
'despatclied on the 1st of October, n 
- The knowledge of our preparations on both 
sides of) Ind^ augmented the ferment and confu- 
.sion' amongst) (the troops of Sindheea, and com- 
,pletely distractedrtlm mind of the chief. (In the 
hope of allaying this in /Soraejdegree, itiwas re- 
solved, as above noticed, not to defer the commu- 
nication ^of our views andjdesigns to the durbar, 
until the military preparations sliould t be more 
advanced. Accordingly, between the 10th and 
15th of October, the Governor-general’s views 
were completely unfolded to his Highness, by the 
presentation of a note prepared and sent for the 
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express ' purpose from liead-qunrters. This ex- 
pose, after'remonstrating irith Sindheen for hnr- 
ing harboured the freebooters, that during two 
successive years had ravaged our territories, and 
for having fed us with empty promises of punish- 
ing the perpetrators of these enormities, while, 
both l)efore and since, be was in constant corre- 
spondence with them, and was even supposed, to 
share the booty, ’went on to combat the plea be 
had advanced, of iaabilily to control tbeir'acts.* 
•Admitting' itl as‘ a pcrsoilab exoneration of bis 
.Higbnesi' it was nevertheless declared to consti- 
tute a'virtual dissolution of the treaties, concluded 
with lum under a dKTerent impression lespccting 
the efficiency of his goveriunent ; more especially 
to annul tliosc 'stipulations^ which' left his High- 
ness free and independent in IjW dealings frith all 
feudatories and dcpendchls in*^Malwa, IVlewur, rtiid 
hlanvar, and prohibited oiir inlcrfcreucc in their 
-affaii's. Of course, theraonleuHie ceased to have 
the power of restraining llie hostility of such de- 
pendents, when '"directed 1 against* ourselves, the 
restriction upon our taking measures for llie pur^ 
^posc could no longer be'sdffercd to 'have a binding 
effect. The note professed, *'that‘ithc'Britbh go- 
vernment 'sought no 'Objects Hjf tTriVate advaiitnge, 

but merely the -supiiressiob of the Pindarees, and 
the final and total extinction of such associations ; 
and asserted; that to this object its plans woidd 
be exclusively directed: and his .Highness’ hearty 
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co-operation was demanded, in the mode A\hich 
the Resident would explain. It was further noti- 
fied, that any harbouring of the Pindarees, or re- 
ception of them into hL> lanks, or any encourage- 
ment of others in such conduct, would be re^rded 
as an act of unequivocal hostility. A hint was 
thrown out, that, if his Higliness could not con- 
trol the acts of any of his more immediate subjects 
or officers than the Pindatees, the British govern- 
ment was willing to engage to lend its aid for 
the purpose of enforcing obedience. But, if they 
should assist or give asylum to the freebooters, it 
would be indispensable that they should be dealt 
with as enemies to both governments. 

j Captain Close was instructed, in case Sindheea 
agreed to < the propositions of the above note, to 
submit (to ihim the following terms of concert. 
His troopsato be»fatiOur disposal) entirely, and 
either tojbe stationary, or to be employed, at our 
option, y^itlija Britishisuj^rintending officer at- 
tached(ta, each , division. iPunds to be provided 
for^the punctual payment of the force to be em- 
ployodj-and which yvas fixed at five thousand 
horse, byjassignraent for three years of the sti- 
pejids receivable jfrom I, us /under the treaty of 
Noyembefi 1805, apdupf the itributes demandable 
from / Joudhpoor, Bopndee, and Kota. Doulut 
Rao himself was not to move fiom Gwalior, or 
such other station as might be indicated ; but this 
and some other'points of les^ moment v\ei*c not 
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to be made matter of direct stipulation, lest they 
should have 'too huraihating'an' appearanceil ll 
was thought indispensable to require some' secu-‘ 
rity for the good faith with which Sindheea might 
enter into the above stipulations. Tlie demand of 
the two forts of Hindia and Aseergurb, to be re- 
tained during the war, uas accordingly resolved’ 
upon. ' The only material difficulty experienced' 
in the negotiation, was, in procuring the cession of 
Aseergurh. Objections were,' 'indeed, stnrtcd’’to' 
the assignment of the stipends and tributes^ on (the 
groundi that the former had been already assigned 
to individuals, and that of the latter, thei'e'were' 
arrears due, for which it was'desired to obtain 
guarantee, Thdse ‘points-were,’ however, ^givW 
up comparatively > without i*difficulty but budth 

respect to the stipulatioWl for Jthei'siirrender^'bf 
Aseergurh, whfeh qwas 'Considered'' 'on6;''of thb* 
strongest forts in India,' and the' key of 'Ihd Duk-" 
him, the greatest repugnarice was evinced. d'The 
discussions were brought, dn the'end, to'tli6^iin- 
gle point, who should bear the ’expense' ofiits V6'-' 
duction, in case of the ‘Kiladar’s^ resistance/, ’“dntll 
to whom the-fort'shoidll belong,' if criptured uridet' 
such circuinstanees.' ' At to/tbe bT juiafe'. 

had bceu'takeii, -and 'the 1mhi)liatl6n bf tlih 
sion was objectedVbut this was got'idvel’^by'the' 
Resident’s agreeing>to allow his Highiiess’iflag to’ 
fly, and a nominal garrison and Kiladar toTemain- 
in ostensible possession, if our troops were adi 
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mitted in such numbeis, as to amount to a sub- 
stantial occupation. At length it was settled, 
that, should the Kiladar resist, the property of 
the fort should not be lost to Sindheea, unless his 
collusion should be dearly detected. But a firmer 
stand was made upon the other point, viz. who 
should bear the expense of reducing it in that 
case ; for Captain Close, havdng reason to suspect 
that orders had« eaily been issued to the Kiladar 
to resist at all hazards, was urgent to throw tlie 
burthen of the consequences of such treachery 
upon the guilty party. The expense of talcing 
Aseer, if resistance should be offered, was finally 
made chargeable upon tlie stipends and tributes to 
be ceded; which was, in (fact, nearly equivalent 
to a concession of the point on our part ; this fund 
having already been placed beyond Sindheea’s con- 
’troUby 'the other sUpuIations. For although we 
had engaged, at the erid of the three years,-.to 
render an account of the appropriation of this 
money, and repay any balance tliat might'remain 
beyond the actual expense of ^th&ifive thousand 
hobe, still we -Were to ha\e<the ordering 'of the 
■expenditure; and-’'asait would fbe>our interest to 
see thht th6 whole fund was employed in this way, 
for the -> horse would 'be efBcient in proportion as 
Ibeir was Jihexa^- if was evidfait Sindheea 
could not expect tliat any part would be left un- 
appropriated. Tims, it mattered little to him 
^^hnt further charges weic thrown upon it- 
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With respect to Hindia, a place of little strength, 
though of consequence from its commanding some 
of the best fords and passes of ’the Nerbudda, 
no difficulty whatever was made ; and it was sur- 
rendered by the Kiladar on the first summons. 
The subsequent occurrences in the Dukhun pre- 
vented the Governor-general from alloting a force 
to the immediate reduction of Asceigurh. But 
the course of events show«l, that he had not mis- 
judged the limportance of its possession, for both 
the P^shwa and Bhoosla flew to it, as a last re- 
fuge and had it been in onr hands -agreeably to 
the I stipulation to that; eflectjiin the treaty of 
Gwalior,! the final issue>of'the war would have 
been much iaccelerated. • After the rise of > the 
Mahrattas in arms, it was pvell known that Sind- 
heea’s commander i would not surrender the place 
without a siege *, hence it -was resolved to delay 
presenting the order, until the means of enforcing 
it were at hand* It was well, bouever, to^bave 
the right of demanding so important a fortress, 
when rircinnstances might render it'lexpedient 
in any possible turn the war might take. . The 
public declaration ofi Sindheea’slassentitoiourij^oc- 
cupaUoti mfurt owasjmorebver advantageous, jn- 
asmuchiipsqiti markedj hisbbntire-j-acquieScence 
in 6ur>plans;-and abandonment' of the, cause of 
those, ‘nho were prepared to offer opposition. 
Some such security was, doubtless, necessary ; 
for we were already jiossessed of proof of 
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Sindheea’s intrigues Aiith Bajee Rao and the 
Pindarees ; besides which, a secret correspondence 
between him and the court of Katmandoo had 
very recently been detected*. But a much more 
substantial seauity for Sindlieea’s conduct than 
the surrender of any nmnber of forts could give, 
was to be foimd in the proximity and disposition 
of our armies. Had he delayed the signature of 
the treaty another day, orders had been issued to 
the Resident to advance his demand, by requiring 
the perpetual cession of the Rajpoot tributes, 
together uith the district of Ajmeer, in addition 
to tJie other stipulations. He affixed liis signa* 
ture.on tlie very day these orders arrhed, and 
thereby avoided these fresh demands. 

* Aceidt'nt led to tb» discovery A full size impression 
of Sindheca'a seal happened to drop from the turban of one 
of liis emissaries, while in the act of crossing the Ganges at 
Bithoor Suspicion v^as of course excited, and he was slop- 
ped along with bis companion On searching theirii letters, 
written witli the design of siimng up the Goorkhas to make 
common cause with the 'rest of Uie independent poncrs of 
India, were fonnd neatly pasted between the leaves of a Sans- 
crit book of the Vedas, which one of them, travellingm the 
character of a student, was carrying with him Several sealed 
and some open letters fnra thechiefhimseir were found upon 
them. The former were sent bylus Imrdship to be presented 
to his Highness m full durbar, unopened and without com- 
ment; in order that he might not suppose us to be ignorant of 
the intrigues and machinations afoot, and might be'eauttous 
not to provoke our vengeance by any overt act of hosiihtv 
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On the 6th of November, the day after’ the 
treaty Mas executed, it Tvas rati6cd by the Gover- 
nor-general, and the circumstance ivas communi- 
cated to the army under Lord Hastings’ com- 
mand, in the foUon ing short but expressive general 
order. ‘ 


“Tlie Governor-general has great pleasure m 
announcing to the army,' that the Maha Raja, 
Doulut Rao Smdheea, has signed a treaty, by 
nhich his Highness engages to afford every faci- 
litation to the British troops, in their pursuit of 
the Pindarees through ids dominions, and to co- 
operate actively ton. ards the' extinction of those 
bnital freebooters In consequence, the troops 
and couiitiy of his Highness are to be regarded as 
those of an ally. 


“ The generous confidence and animated zeal of 
the army may experience a shade of disappoint- 
ment, in the diminished prospect of serious eker- 
lon : but the Govemor.general is convinced, that" 
the rcfic^on of every officer and soldier in this 
army will satisfy him that tha 

proudest triumph for the British eharacte;.”' " 

to ™ -minted 'toli^oi^e-d 

Bun Jof iie" 

Bantist'e’s '““"Bahadur-gurh,- 

off 0 Gn iT""^ Baptiste had ^n 
off^ to Gnahor Ixifore his arrival, and the se^nd 
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that the compensation for the artilleiT^' •which was 
fixed at fivelahh of rapfecs, should he'paid dowti in 
advance, to enable Ameer Klian to disband his 
array, which he coiJd pot effect without money. 
The son and heir of this cliief was to come to 
Dehlee, and reside there as an hostage for his 
tather’s fidelity ; and, on his arrival, two lakh of 
rupees were to he paid> the remaining three lakh 
to' be afterwards remitted, as soon as the Resident 
u as satisfied that Ameer Khan n as diligently em- 
ployed in the work of disbanding his troops It 
■was also Settled, that tenitories belonging to any 
'of the Rajpoot states, and forcibly occupied by 
him, should be given up on our requisition 
‘ This treaty was ratified by the Governor-gene- 
ral, on the I Sth of November. A month bad been 
'’fixed os’ the^period for 'the counter ratification to 
be 'procnred from Ameer Khan j but, before the 
^ei^iration'-^bf thatpenod, the rise ofthePfcshwa 
^^ahd’Bh'bosla'in arms to oppose our measures had 
occurred, and there u as time within the month 
‘“lor ^the event of their -first efforts 

‘ a^atrisf^aiS This'cliief had, thefefofef’all the 
"advanfage'of-w'aiting to see thf'^pyol^We* issue 
^'of'affaiis in other^qualteT^, and bepa^ ailed him- 
^^self of this advantage’ to the utmost; insomuch, 
that it was for some time doubtful whether or not 
he would abide h) the act of his envoy. His own 
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interest and inclination jUndoiibtccUy^ piompted 
liini to secure to himsdf independent dominion^ as 
soon as possible; but tliisn as oflered him at the 
price of the sacrifice of Ids army ; and liis control 
orei that army was not such as to enable him to 
disregard its fcchng, which, until tlie ill-success of 
J3ajce Kao and Apa Saheb became known, wag too 
decidedly hostile to the British jiropositions, foi 
him to!vcnturC|to declare lumselfjin opposition to 
it. In the end, finding himself placed between 

Gcncial Donkin’s force, and that assembled, at 

f 'm 

Rcnarcc, under the, command of Majoi -general 
Sir Dm id Ochtcrlony, he felt, both 4hej necessity 
of coming to,o dedsipOj ,andjthe |adyantage^j|Of 
choosing his side/ while th^ proximity pJ^qur divi- 
sions gave him>hc means, of setting thejFeflijigSj of 
his OW 1 retainers at, defiance. , He j accordingly 
ratified the ,ti'Caty (in.,tb 9 (jCourse pf ^December, 
and Ihcnccforlh entered ,heartilj, into , cause, 

adopting readily all our plans, and,abidiiigJjyj,our 
s«^csUo.s. , 

llio Kcroulce .chief, Baja „Manikpa!,, )i;ho 
usually resided I atiHindoun, and was^jbiiuetly a 
dependant of tl.e P<b.I,«i4„signcd,(n,tr'<;ai5>;.by 
nliicli he placed I, himself .nndqrj.pac protejetion, 
and lent us tlie use of his means, on, the same 
day uitli ArawriKlian., ^Tlic tribute IiCjOucd 
the l’6shna Iwiiig only tnenty-fne tliousand ru- 
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pees per annuni, was reniittcd in this case, m 
consequence of our past experience of his favour- 
able sentiments. 

On the 8th of October, Govind Rao, the Nana 
of Jaloun, had signed a treaty, whereby the 
PtSshwa’s right of tribute and of militarj’ service, 
transferred to us by the treaty of Poona, was 
commuted for the cession of Mahoba, a per- 
gunnah of forty-three villages that jutted into 
our Bundelkhund frontier, and four other villages 
on the banks of the Jumna. Bimaeek Rao of 
Sdgur rejected the offer made to negotiate with 
him, in order to 6x the relative situation be was 
to hold towards the British government, now that 
It had acquired the Pfeshwa’s feudal superiority 
over. that principality. The Nuwab of BhopftI» 
on the contrary, accepted at-once, and ^vith ea- 
gerness,” the terms offered to him, and proved 
himself to the extent of his ability a staunch and 
zealovB ally ; by which conduct he ultimatdy 
reaped abundant advantages, while Bunaeek Rao 
brought on his own ruin. , _ 

The drcumstances that attended the opening 
of the campaign against the Pindarees, and the 
crisis brought on by ,the sudden rise of Bajee Rao 
and Apa Saheb in open hostility, ha\ e been spe- 
cially reserved for a separate chapter. 
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P1NDAREES.-.P00NA.— NAGPOOR 
f I 

1817, October to December 

Pindareea during rains— General Marshall from Biindel> 
khund— A Pindaree enterprise— frustrated— Operations on 
the Nerbudda— Sir Thomas Hislop’a retrogade movement 
—Operations in Mnlwa— jSir Thomas Hislop recalled 
thither— Poona aOhirs— reduction of Soondoor demanded 
—and effected — Fresh levies of 'troops— Sepahees tam- 
pered with— Kandfis— Cntical^situatio’n of brigade— it 
moves to Kitkee— TMoro i Dikshut— Brigadier-general 
Smith on the frontier— Precautions— Pish\Ta’B demands 
—Residency attacked and burnt— Battle of Popna — Moro 
Dikshut killed — Cruelties of Mahrattaa— Brigadier-ge- 
neral Smith’s move on Poona— Attacks Bajee Rao's camp— 

C,tysurrei.aeiea-l.Nagpoor!iih£lrosp^'ct'rro'i;'iul'y-3lbja 

irresolute— HeceivM titles from Poofia— and is iratilicly 
mvestea-Ptecautious of defcnce-Britisli i posmoff-at- 
Uckea— pressea-and partly earned— Charge of Captaiir 
ritsgcrala-restores the day-Defeat of the ,cnemy-re. 
neettons-Loss on both sides-lnjlumce of ^ese eyeirts 

—Charge of treachery weighed'! ' 1 ' 

Tiic Pindarees cantoned for the tarns of 1817 
in tliree bodies, under Cheetoo, Kuiccm Khan, 
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andi'WAsiliMohuriimed. The durra of the former 
occupied the ipositioui furtliest to the west, aud 
shifted I its ground several times in the season, 
from about Ashta and Jchawur westward to the 
Kalee-Sindh. Kureem, who had resumed the 
command of his durra fiom Namdar Khan, his 
lieutenant, lay about Bairsea, due north of Bho- 
pal. Wasil Mohunimed, brother and successor to 
Dost Mohnmmed, deceased, was at Garspoor, 
westward of Sagur. It was generally known 
throughout the durras, that the English medi- 
tated offensive operations against them in the 
approaching season. Kureem was therefore par- 
ticularly active in recruiting his durra, and raising 
fresh infantry, with a view to enable liim to meet 
the emergency. He was desirous also of con- 
cei'ting a general planiof defence with tlie leaders 
ofirthe other durras; andia meeting was accord- 
ingly , appointed on theclSth of September for 
that purpose.ci The ill-will that subsisted between 
Cheetooi and' this chiefiwas, however, /too ran- 
corous to lallow of any/ cordiality between them. 
At Ithei samei time, though the chiefs received 
general assurances of jsupport in the hour of need 
fiom all quarters^ there was no lone ’of the native 
princes yet^viUing opertly to take their part, or 
to incur the lesponsibility of admitting their 
iamYlies Tn*to any Joits capable o? aiJorfiang them 
piotection. Thus the rainy season passed with- 
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out their having been'yble‘to( disencumber them- 
selves of their>families-andJbaggageJ'Or ‘tb'fix 
upon any consistent plan of action’ for'the' cam- 
paign. Sheikh DulIoo,Hlie 'most ‘adventurous of 
all the chiefs, declared liis intention of joining 
Trimbukjee at Choolee-Muheshwiir, and seeking 
his fortune in another expedition' to the Dukliun.’ 
The rest were distractedvjond'finclined to wait 
the issue of jthe expected rise-of the Mahrattas iii 
support of their cause. iThe spirits of Kureem’S 
duiTa were damped by a destructu e fire > that 
accidentally broke out in their cantonment on the 
17th of September, and consumed the greater 
part of their valuables._iiln the present temper of 
their minds, -this was^regarded os an omen of 
ill-fortune. ri,,i '»1j 'H 

Meantime’; 'the left, division! of ‘the grandi amy 
from Hindoostan, 'consisting, oft t^o strong bri- 
gades of infantry andlacregimeul and lirregular 
. corps of cavahyj assembled on tlid'lOth oC Octdber 
at KalinjuTjUUider the command of Major-general 
Marshall.) ’Itimmediatdy/advancedlbn 'Punnarin 
Bundelkhund, and thence icontinued dts marchub 
Hntta on the way to Sdgur; whereJ it" arrived ‘on 
the 28th of October. <- Whiletthis nrmyUvaSi'Ori 
the advance to the souih,ta'holdlenterprise)iwas 
attempted fiom the durra of Wasib Mahommed 
at Gatspoor, whence an active' luJibiir was! sent 
out in a north-easterly direction to plimder oim 
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own provinces of Bundelkhund. > It penetrated 
by the Heerapoov ghdt to the westward of Ge- 
neral Marshall’s loute, and ravaged the territories 
of some Bundeela chiefs as far north as Mow, 
near Raneepoor. From this town the party was 
beaten off ; but as they were thought to have 
whence taken a direction eastward, ’Some alarm 
was felt at Banda, the civil station 'of Bundel- 
khund, which was at this time totally without 
piotection, all the troops of the province having 
marched to the south *with General Marshall. 
The Marquess of Hastings hearing of this bold 
enterprise on the 1st of November, when lie was 
at Jaloun with his division, detached two squa- 
drons of the 7th N. C. with the dromedary corps 
and two light companies to proceed with nil 
expedition, under the command of Majorf Gum- 
ming of the 7th N. C,, so as to cover Banda, in 
case of that station being threatened. ' The ma- 
rauders got intelligence of this detachment, and 
retired again to (he ‘ south-west without doing 
further mischief in Bundelkhund. Major Gum- 
ming was, however, reinfoiced, ’and ordered to 
remain with liis detachment about Kyta, in border 
to cover our frontier on that side, and more 
effectually to keep open the communication be- 
tween General Marshall and the centre division 
under his Lordship’s peisonal command. 
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During this diversion, the left division continued 
its advance from Hutta to Rylee, where it amved 
on the 10th of November, and thence opened n 
communication with Colonel Adams at Hoshimg- 
ahad. WdsU Mahommed retired from Garspooi 
westward to Gunj Basouda, as this division ad 
vanced. On the same day that General Marshal 
arrived at Rylee, Lieutenant-general Sir Thomas 
Hislop reached Hurda, and took the command of 
the first division of the army of thcDukliun. ’Briga- 
dier-general Sir John Malcolm had arrived in the 
valley of the Nerhudda some time before. t'Eveiy 
tlung was therefore now in readiness ifor the com- 
bined movement, that bad been concerted to drive 
the Pindarees out of Malwa. In expectation of it, 
the Goozerat force had by this ’time advanced’ to 
Dohud or Dwahud, to intercept their'escape west- 
ward*, and Lord Hastings having concluded the 
treaty with Sindheea, moved liis own division to 
o position that should prevent their penetrating 
to the nortli or east; wliile he ordered General 
Donkin to advance from' Dholpoor in a south- 
westerly Erection, so as to guard the left bank of 
the Chumbul, and.cut off any retreat on that side. 
It had been planned, that one of Sir Thomas His- 
lop’s duisions should penetrate into Malwh by 
marclung strmghl upon Ashta, while another 
moved by Oonchod, further to the w'esf, that 
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troops of cavalrj' to ^hold readiness 

to jnarch on [Nagpoor. as, a rdnforcepient , to^( the 
troops there ; nor was it longjbefore therResident 
was obhged to a\ail himself of their active ser- 
vices. However,) even in the worst event, the 
entire force of Brigadier-general (Hoveton was 
applicable in this direction,, p^ithout, the, necessity 
of holding back ajsecond (division forjthe purpose, 
to the ipiejudice of other parts of the general, plan. 

Sir Thomas Hislop, with the, first division,, of 
the array of, the Dukimn, began to, retrace, his 
steps towards Boorhanpoor on the 19th of Novem- 
ber : Sir John Malcolm, having, previously been 
despatched^ pith the,thif^ and Colonel Adams 
with the fifth ( division, to prosecute, alone the 
operations , against ..the ,,^indareesj, ,,The i former 
crossed the Nerbuddaion,th^ 16th, of, Ijroyember^ 
the latter on,tlie ,14th. y A , movement, liadji',be^n 
combined witli; General, Marshall, , so ,as t,o 
the three armies respecti\,dy(tpjAshta,j.Reppinj 
and Ratgurh, all pn the,, same, day, ^^whicil„,was 
fi\cd for the, 22d of November.., These noints 
having been reached, ptliout;, fad, jthree^ other 
points,] TiiUain, Bairsea, ,and jGunj ,Basouda, 
■were then designated ^and occupied rppec|:ively 
by the three dirisions on.the 2Cth,pf' Nov’em- 

1 rill i'l A. ^1 )ni*t *)5 

her. ,lhe freebooters were^by these opeiations 
drhen entirely out of their usual haunts : and, 
as the divisions advanced, their agents , u ere 
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Colobcl Atlains'’sljDiihl at tJjo snaif ' time move 
\ipoii RCbSoin, \\liilc General Marshall marched 
from Rj lee cst\\ nrd on SAgtir and Rntgiirh. 

The execution of this plan was, however, inter- 
niptcd hy intelligence which had reached Sir Tlio- 
inas Hislop of the Ptishwa’s hnihig ri«cn in nrms. 
j\flcr some deliberation ns to the course to he 
adopted in this perplexity, the Lieutenant-general 
rc'oh'cd to send forward Sir John Malcolm uith 
the tliiid dinsion, reinforced hy n brigade of 


regular troops, while he himself returned hy the 
13ooihunpoor route lowanU the Dukhun, to suii- 
^)ort the 'divisions of Brigadier-generals Doveton, 
Smi'tli, and Pritzlcr, the two latter of whieli had 
pTcriously bben directed on Poona/ In further- 
nricc^bf ^lliis dctcrminli^ion,' Sir Tliomas Hislop 
ihbnj^ht i^ liable t6'cm|»Ioy liiiiisclf in the first 
instWee ir/'summ'oning AsccrlgiirhiUhc ordcia for 
Itie ^iiTcndcr of uhicli iiadTcccnllybecn^forward- 
dd to ll( ^and in laying feit^e'lo it in ease of re- 
sisladceV‘‘'‘'Thi3’ opmion'\Vas fodnded'’on the as- 
sllllipUdn 'ot^ our" interests in the DiikhUn ticing 
Aibre seribu&ly'eiidang^ixjd than they A\crc/ It is 
tiue'j'Hllat decent ^communications from ‘ Mr. ^ Jen- 
kins* had ’cleicnbe^’ the^Baja* of Nagpoor as likely 
tb”^fo1ioV^lhe*‘exalilple'’of 'Bajeo Rao; which 
o)di<gy^- S)ji Tbnmai’ tA dafam. n. lirJ.'guln. of OJnnrJ. 
Aa am's foice to the south of the Neibudda, and 
to ’order' a battalion of it, with three additional 
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troops of| cavalry to hold themselves, ini readiness 
tojnarclion(Nagpoor, as, a reinforc,^pient,to the 
troops there ; nor was it long before the Eesident 
\\ as obliged to a\ail himself of, their active ser* 
vices. Howe\er, even in the worst event, the 
entire force of Bngadier-general Doveton was 
applicable in this (Hreetion,,vnthontjthe,necessit;^ 
of holding back aj^second, division for, the pnrpope, 
to the prejudice of other parts of the general, plan. 

Sir Thomas, Hislop, with the fi^^t di>ision^,of 
the army of the DoUiiin, began to retrace, his 
steps towards Boorbanpoor xin the 19th of Novem- 
bci : Sir John Malcolm, having, pre\iously be^en 
despatched uith the third and Colonel Adams 
with the fifth , division, to. prosecute, alone ^ the 
operations against ^the .^^ndarees. ^The fom^er 
aossed the NerbuddajQn,thc^ 16th, of, IjJoveinhe^, 
the latter on)the„l4th. f A^, movement, piad^, been 
combined ■\Nith General^ Marsholl,|So ^as to^jbrjng 
thc,tluee armies respecti\^elyrtp,Ashta,,^ess( 2 in, 
and Ratgurh, all on^the, same^dayj^-.whichj^was 
fixed for the, 22d of November., ^ ^'3’hese^^jppi|its 
having been , reached, without fail.rthree othei 
points,] TuUam, Bairsea.jj^and Gunj ^Bj^ouda, 
vere then designated and occupied respectively 
hy the three divisions ^on, the 26th|pf ^Novem- 
hcr. ,The freehooters were.hy these opeiations 
driven entirely out of their usual haunts: and, 
as the dinsions advanced, their airpTitc 
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cxiH'llctl from the several tou'ns and villages, 
wliich were taken possession of or restored, ac- 
cording as there appeared to be claimants with a 
valid title or not. All that liclongcd to Slndhcca 
or Bliopal were immediately delivered over to the 
agents of these chiefs in attendance with tijc divi- 
sions. Tlic Pindarccs liad hitherto retired in 
masses, ndth all their property and families, care- 
fully keeping beyond the reach of a surprise. Tlic 
durrashad not yet joined, but they had converged 
in their retreat. After this, however, Kurcem 
and "Wdsil Mahomincd clTectcd a junction about 
Scronj, and retired together on the high road 
lending hy Nyn-Suracc to Gwalior. Chcctoo 
infcncd westward, townnls Holkur’s army, which 
had ])y this time taken the field. 

iUuring these movements, the Morquoss of 
Hastings, on the 14th of November, i-cccivcd ad- 
vice of the state of ■ affairs at Poona, and the cer- 
tainty of a nipturo With the P^shwa. Appre- 
hending the possibility of Sir Thomas Hislop’s 
iufepending his advance into Malwa in conse- 
quence of the intelligence, lus Lordship im- 
mediaiely issued the most distinct and positive 
iristniction^'Tor ' his ^ nllhercijce’ to ■ the original 
plan'of thfe^campai^/'tliinking Brigadier-gene- 
rals Smith and Pritzler strong enough to ope- 
rate against" Bajee Rao, while Brigadier-general 
Doveton’s position in Berar w'ould overawe or 
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enable him to act against the Nagpoor Raja, in 
case of Ills defection also. He declared it to be, 
at all events, of vital importance to the success of 
the general plan, that tlie first division should ad- 
vance to, the support of Sir John Malcolm, who 
might else be opposed by an accumulation of 
force, with which he would scarcely be competent 
to cope. These instructions were enforced in se- 
veral subsequent communications, particularly one 
of the 21st of November from Erich. They 
reached the head-quarters of the Madras army, 
u hen 'they had already i-etrograded as far i as 
Charwn. On receiving them,' the Lieutenant-ge- 
neral immediatelyi retraced his steps ; and on the 
2Cth of .November again» began his march to4he 
north, with intent 'Ho move, by Oonch6d direct 
upon Oojein; to whichipoint he ordered Sir John 
Malcolm to Jookifor Iiis^ support. 
iJBut ere we» pursue, ifuiRier the narrative of 'Oc- 
currences. in Hindoostanl/it wiUjbe,necessaryf,to 
give, some I account of tliC'iinportant events, ^that 
had taken place in ithe Jntervnl at Poona, and 
Nngpoor.' .,J , . [a j „'m|. 

After ,tUe execution ,Dt the, treaty; of; Poona, 
BajeoPao had retued,iand.BtiH,continuei;oT),dif- 
ferent pretences,,to absent, ihimselfjfrom -iliis, ca- 
pital, whither i he did not return jtUI the end i of 
September. His ministers had, in' the, interim, 
been very urgent for the- performance of an old 
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promise we liad given* to reduce for liim tlic re- 
bellious feudatory of Soondoor. It was a case 
of disputed succession,' in \)luch Bajce Rao had 
declared for Jusmint Rao Gorepara, to the pre- 
judice of Sheco Rao, the present occupant. The 
place being surrounded on every side by our outi 
territories, we had been induced to offer our ser- 
\ices for its reduction, in preference to allowing 
Bajce Rao to carry his own militnrj' rabble into 
the neighbourhood. But as yet the Madras Pre- 
sidency had not found a convenient time for ful- 
filling this promise j and the coiwt of Poona was 
always particularly urgent in pressing it, at mo- 
ments of the greatest inconvenience. The object 
at, the present juncture was evidently to throw 
obstacles in the way of the formidable assemblage 
of, troops making in the north. Mr, Elpliinstone, 
sensible that our ally bad a plausible pretext for 
complaining of our dilatorincss in .this instance, 
more especially ns he was paying to the compe- 
titorj vvhom he favoured and recognised, a com- 
pensation of ten thousand nipces a-year, suggested 
to Sir Thomas Hislop the propriety of employing 
in this service a part of the reserve then collecting 
about Adoni. The presence of Colonel Munro in 
the neighbourhood, where he had been sent as 
commissioner, to take ebar^of the districts lately 
ceded by the P^hwa, afforded to the Lieutenant- 
general the opportunity of availing himself of his 
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services, without embarrassing Bngadier-geneial 
Pntzler’s operations with the lest of the re- 
serve Orders "ueie accordingly issued to Colonel 
Munro to undertake the entei prise; and he was 
shortly afterwards vested with a separate com- 
mand of the reser\ e, and the rank of Brigadier- 
general, under ciders' from the hlarquess of Hast- 
ings. The place was suriendered by Sheeo Rao 
Gorepara, on Colonel ‘Munro’s* approach tWards 
the end of October ; the^ British government 
agreeing to assign to Sheeo Rao n provision •'ahoiit 
equal tb what Juswunt’RaO his competitor had 
been receiving The latterJ*'ho\vever,' becoming 
involved in the subteqttent%eosifre^''of the Poona ‘ 
Court,' Soondoor ' was^ idtiinately I restored to'^its 
former occupaTiti'i'iJ“'>l 1o v* f j ij tu t h h 
During th^ ^vhole o'f Odthli^ri'^Biyee Rao’fcohti-^ 
nued to collect lr6op^ fiom''aU 'parts, and' 
upon his jageerdars to'dtf'tti'd sanie.^ ' The^f&'oi?* 
assigned for this^cdnaucl' to Mr ElphinstbneJ^^ai'^' 
the first conference io^w’^!6h^he was ‘‘'admitted,' ’ 
which however did not talch'Jilacb^ before tTie'l4i1i"i 
of October, was lii3‘Idesif^*t6''W-Lperaffe' i'n''fhe'^ 
objects of thh''presenP caVnpiignItb"th6‘htrh'ik'^' 
extent of lus means 

low to disguise* h'is ^eal'd&i^k, wBibhHvCTe 
fested hy^his altered conduct’ towards the jageer- ’ 
dars, to all of whom he was now studiousW at- 
tentive, exerting himself mth great address' in 
vor . II F 
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gaining their attachment. Even Rastcea, whose 
family had been entirely mined not long before, 
and Apa Dfisaee Nipaneekur, a third of whose 
jageer had lately been confiscated, together with 
the Vinshorkur, who had himself much to expect 
from our success in Hindoostan, were completely 
non over by this conduct. The Pfishwa’s inten- 
tion of heading the hostile league against our •su- 
premacy was evident from numberless otlier cir- 
cumstances ; particularly from the discovery of 
several profligate efforts to seduce the sepahees of 
the brigade, as well as those of Major’ Ford’s 
battalions, to desert their colours The native 
officers and men of the regular corps were gene- 
rally proof against his solicitations, and acquaint- 
ed their officers with the attempts made to tamper 
with them. But in Major Ford’s battalions there 
was a larger proportion of Mahrattas, and it was 
natural enough that these should be won over on 
such an occasion. 

To^vards the latter end of October, there was 
an immense collection of Mahiatta troops at 
Poona, the jageerdars having exerted themselves 
to bring forward all they could muster, and the 
prince himself having made extensive levies. Gok- 
la was the adviser and principal commander in this 
criidiu The Mahrattas fixed their several encamp- 
ments close round the cantonment of the brigade* 
the site of which had been chosen judiciously 
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enough with a view to the defence of the city 
against external attack ; blit it was particularly 
open to surprise, and otheninse much exposed, 
when threatened by an enemy both Within and 
without. In proportion as the’ accumulation of 
the Mahratta soldieiy on eveiy side became great- 
er, the situation of the brigade grew mote and 
more alarming. Each corps as it came in en- 
croached upon the gionnd of its cantonment, and 
the horsemen lode blustering and prancing about, 
in the manner usual m'th Indian troops when their 
designs’are hostile. Colonel Burr, the ofBcer in 
command at Poona, had a strong brigade of three 
battalions ; but tlie European regimept had not 
yet joined from Bombay, nor was it expected' till 
the 2d of November. 'Mr. Elphinstone, though' 
fully awar^ of the P^shwa’s deUrmination to push 
m.itters to an open rupture, was nevertheless very 
unwilling to be thd first to resort to measures 'of 
actual or apparent hostility. He therefore re- 
frained from authorising the brigade to take up a 
stronger position, until it became obviously unsafe 
to allow of its remaining longer in the present 
one. He had -remonstrated, but to no purpose, 
ag.-unst the concentration of troops'at the capital," 
and against the temper they displayed; Bajee 
Hao distinctly refused to send aw.ay any part of 
his force. On the 31st of October, appearances 
were so men.icing, that the Resident resolved to 

E 2 
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move the brigade to Kirkee, wJiere tlie gi’ounci 
was peciUiarly advantageous. The stores were 
consequently sent off on that day, and the brigade 
followed on the next. Letters had in the mean 
time been dispatched, to expedite the arrival of 
the European detachment, wluch also, by a forced 
march, came into Kirkee on the 1st of November. 

A brief description of the ground about Poona 
will be necessary to the clear understanding of the 
ensuing operations. The city of Poona is situa- 
ted on the right bank of the Moota-Moola river, 
which runs from west to east, taking its name 
from two streams which unite to the north-west 
of the town. Just at the point of confluence 
stood the British Residency, separated f^om the 
city by the Moota, while the Moola came- down 
with a sweep 'from the north. TJiis latter river 
was^, fordable opposite to the Residency; and 
about a mile up the stream there was a good 
bridge over it; above which the river took a semi- 
circular reach to the north. At the westem.^ex- 
tremity of the semicircle lies the village of Kirkee, 
between which and the river to the east is an ad- 
mirable position ?or a brigade to oequpy, protected 
by the river in the rear and on the left, and s\ip- 
ported on the right flank by the village. The ori- 
ginal cantonment was on. the right bank, of the 
Moota-Moola, to the east of the city, and close 
upon it, so that both the city and the Moota lay 
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between the brigade and the Residency. By 
moving the troops to Kirkee, the Residency lay 
on the contraiy between them and the enemy, 
forming an advanced position towaids the city. 
Major Ford’s battalions were cantoned at Dhapoo- 
ra, a few miles distant to the \\ est. 

After the removal of the troops to Kirkee, no- 
thing but war was talked of. Moio Dikshut, who 
seems to have conceived an attachment to Major 
Ford very uncommon between Europeans and 
natives, sent for that officer, and endeav oui-ed to 
persuade liim to accept liis protection and assur- 
ance of safety. His master, he said, was bent 
upon an open rupture, and expected that the 
greater part of our native troops would come over 
to him, or at all ev ents, that the numbeishehad 
collected must overwhelm the brigade. He ad- 
vised Blajor Ford, theiefore, as a friend, io consult 
his own safety in such an extremity : adding, 
moieover, that lie Iiad exerted himself to the u’t- 
raost to dissuade his prince fiom the course’ he 
was pui-siung, but to no purpose, the counsels of 
Gokla and of the war party having prevailed ; 
that a sense of duty would oblige iiim'‘to sifte 
against us, though much against his incliriaiion”; 
and that he was desirous of manifesting liis fHend- 
ship for Major Ford, by providing for his pei^onal 
security. WTien this offlcei explained what he 
consideicd Ids own dutj to letpuic of him in sucli 
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circumstances, and expressed Iiis resolution to 
abide the resiUt, whatever it miglit be, More Dik- 
sliut took a very afTectionatc leave, commending 
his family to the Jlajor's care, if the event should 
be adverse to the cause he had espoused, and as- 
suring him of every personal attention and assist- 
ance that he could bestow In the opposite case. 

Brigadier-General Smith had proceeded north- 
wards' towards Byzapoor, on the borders of Kan- 
d6s, early in the month of October ; and his ab- 
sence, by depri\ ing the brigade at Poona of the 
support it usually derived from the vicinity of tlie 
main body at Scroor, wliich lies about thirty miles 
only to the north-west of the capital, naturally, 
raised tlie hopes and courage of the enemy. On 
hearing of the liostile indications at Poona, a hgbt 
battalion w'as ordered back to Seroor ; and, to- 
wards the end of October, the Brigadier^enerai 
himself I concentrated his force at a phice called 
Phool-tamba, on the Godavurce. < He had arranged 
with 'Mr. Elphinstone, that, if he did not hear 
daily from Poona, he was to consider the commu- 
nicition as cut off, and immediately, to march to 
the sodth.' But, unless in the last extremity, his 
force, was not to be diverted from the part assigned 
to it in the genei’al > operations towards Hindoo- 
stan. i ‘ ‘ 

tVA WjwtmcjA if brigade In Kbhee, 
eveiy. day produced more decisive symptoms of 
appioaching hostilities. An officer on his way to 
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Bombay was attacked and plundeied, and escaped 
mth difficulty, severely wounded. Tins occurred 
only two miles from Poona ; wliile the IMahrattas 
were continually riding round the cantonment, 
and abusing our men and officers as they at 
their posts. The Resident, therefore, thought it 
advisable to increase the strength of his force as 
much as possible, by calling in the light battalion 
that had been ordered back to Seroor, together 
with a corps of one thousand auxiliary horse, that 
had been forming there under Lieutenant Swan- 
ston. Still, however, he resolved to remain at 
the Residency to the latest moment, in order not 
to be the first to declare war, or to assume the ap- 
pearance of hostility. The light battalion left 
Seroor on the 5th of November, and moved half 
way to Poona •'The news i of its approach was 
conveyed to Bajee Rao in the forenoon of the 6th ; 
and his army was immediately put in motion. A 
battalion of Gokla’s at the same time movxd round 
to the west, and took up a position directly between 
the Residency and the brigade at Kirkee, with the 
intention of cutting off the communication be- 
tw’een the two. Mr. Elphinstone sent to demand 
the reason of this hostile proceeding, and of the 
general movement of the troops. Upon this, an 
intimate at the palace of the P^shwa, named Wit- 
tojee Naeek, came on his part to say, that intelli- 
gence had been received of troops being on their 
way to Poona, as well from Seroor as fiom Gene- 
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ral Smith’s army ; tliat Bajee Rao had twice be- 
foie been the dupe of liis own irresolution, but 
was now detennined to be beforehand in bis de- 
mands. These were explained to be, that the 
Europeans lately aiTived at Poona should be sent 
back to Bombay ; that the brigade should be 
i-educed to its usual strength, and be cantoned at 
such place as Bajee Rao might select. i To these 
demands a categorical and immediate answer was 
requiiedj on the tenor of which the question of 
peace or war Avould depend. Mr. Elphiristone 
replied, that he could not admit his Highness’ 
right to make any such demands t at all events, it 
was out of his power to giant them, the- extent 
of the force to be stationed at Poona having been 
fixed by superior authority. With ’jespect to the 
categorical answer required, he could ■ only say, 
that, if Ills Highness joined his army, rhe| should 
proceed to the brigade ; and if his Higbness’jtroops 
advanced towards the brigade, they i would fas- 
suredly^ be attacked : i for, though lie> was-i most 
anxious to avoid a iiiptiue, hejdid not fear .the 
issue.! jiWittojee Naeek returned with this leply. 
He^w’asTio sooner gone,. than jthe P^shwa.f either 
upon a I preconcerted signal, oi moie [probably 
withouti waiting the ansivei, mounted his horse, 
and joined liis army at the Parhutee -fllll, which 
Yies a Ym\e to the soufti-w'esl of Poona. His 
troops iinnicdiatcly advanced on the Residency. 
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Mr. Elphinstone and the gentlemen attrfdied: io 
his suite 'had barely time to mount their 'horses, 
and retire by the ford of the Moola, under 'cover 
of the Resident’s honorary guard, ere the enemy 
arrived and took possession of the houses, from 
which there had not been time to remove a single 
article. The "whole were phindeied," and* after- 
wards burnt; whfcrcby much valuable prdpeiHJ'' 
“■n^destroyed, and, amongst’other things,^ all Mrl 
Elphinstone’s books and'^papers, aUoss ra6re>in’e- 
parablc than all the rcst.*b The Resident’s party, 
made good its retreat alon^Uhe left ba'nk 
Moola, skirmishing wth -some horse thaf^follon^b'd,^ 
and under the fire of Gokla’s battalionbfrotti the 
opposite side of tlie ri^cr.f 'At tlie’ bridge --tliey 
crossed and joined the brigade, which’'bad 
>iously turned out and hdvanced from ^KirkSd^fit 
Mr. Elpbinstnnc’s lequisition, aS" soon nglthe hos- 
tile appi-oach of the enemy hail beCn ob‘seiVfed.^'^*'i 
The position 'at Kirkce was ndinirabl}badaptl;d 
to purposes of defence; but it had been 6oricerted 
between the Resident and Colonel Bun*,’ that the 
brigade should advance and fight its battle in the 
plain between Kirkce and' the dty.'^ 'Thespian 
w ns highly judicious ; for it was'unCertam howTnr 
the fidelity 'of the sepahees had beefi piobfag^frist 
the late attempts to sedued them, and ‘it u as 'de- 
sirable, therefore, to risk’Something for the sake of 
inspiring lliejn with additional confidence in them- 
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selves and tlieir cause : uhereas, to cooji them up 
in a defensive position, exposed to the taunts and 
insults of the Mahratta cavalry, u'ould Imve had a 
most disheartening effect, and must have operated 
to increase the number of desertions, by giving to 
the enemy the advantage of the show of supe- 
riority. As it was, seventy men went over from 
Major Ford’s battalion, and were followed alter 
the action by one hundred and fifty from the irre- 
gular horse, notwithstanding the success of the 
day. Besides the above reason, the enemy were 
well provided with artillery, which would have 
cnablcxl them to give great annoyance to the posi- 
tion, and to wear out the spirits of the men by a 
Bucccssion of casualties, and by the fatigue of con- 
tinual alerts from day to day, before General 
Smith should arrive, uhicli at the shortest could 
not be in less time than a week. Moreover, al- 
though the Malirattas were at present in the con- 
fidonco of n great numerical sujjcriority, an advance 
to themttnek,' In desjntc of their number^, would 
confound them by its boldness, ’ns much ns it 
contrihutC(l to raise the spirits of our own jwopic. 
At the satnc time, if 'we could obtain but a par- 
tial success in the plain, it would completely 
dishearten the enemy, and prevent his nftenvards 
nlternpting any thing against tlie position ; an ob- 
ject which was well worth some risk on our part. 

Wliercfore, leaving the post of Kirkcc, "in"^ 
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clmi'ge of, part of the 2d- battalion of the 6th 
Bombay N. I., Colonel Burr advanced with the 
remainder of his force, consisting of the Bombay 
European regiment, under Major Wilson, the 2d 
battalion of the 1st, and 1st battalion of the 7th 
Bombay N. I. His line^was formed with the 
Europeans in the centre, the 2d battnbon of the 
1st to the right, and the 1st battalion of the 7th 
on the left. -A detachment of the battalion deft 
in Kiikee, together wth the Resident’s escort, 
which had joined along with himself during the 
advance, were field in reserve to keep in check 
any parties of horse that might get round the 
flanks of the Line. In this order, the brigade 
marched into action. 'Major Ford, who, with his 
two battalions,’ occupied a separate cantonment at 
Dbapoora, a short distance to the, west, marched 
in immediately to take his share jin the danger ; 
but the Vinslior jageerdar .had; been /posted with 
a large body^of horse to, intercept him;, so that 
he was obliged to fightihis way to the .ground in 
squares, and did not reach the right, of the line 

till the troops were Iiotlyj engaged, r ' If 

The fighting commenced ,a few minutes after 
Mr. Elphinstone had joined the brigade ,by the 
Kirkce bridge.. Tlie enemy showed immense 
liodies of horse on our front, and opened a heavy 
cannonade from many guns, but chiefly from a 
distance. Tlic firt wasi returned from the. four 
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six-poiinders of tlie brigade, two of \\ hidi ere 
phccd on each flank of the Europeans In the 
mean time, the Mnlirattas attempted to push 
bodies of horse round our flanks, in which ma- 
nosuvre they partly succeeded A,spinted charge 
was then made in close column by one of Goklas 
battahons, raised and commanded by Major Pinto, 
a Poituguese It was directed against the left of 
our hne, ivhere the 1st battalion of the 7th 
was posted Tlie enemy’s battalion was dnven 
back after a shoit contest, witli the loss of its im- 
mediate comnianda and many men but the 1 st 
battahon of the 7th, in its eagerness to follow up 
the success, foi the purpose of capliuing the guns 
of the repulsed battahon, became sepaiated fioin 
the general line of the bngade, and Gokla, per- 
ceiving this, oidored down a body of his best 
horse to charge it while yet m the confusion of 
the pursuit Moro Dikshut also led a party of 
horse, under lus command, to the charge at the 
same time Oiu battahon was m considerable 
danger, the hoise Innng got round both its 
flanks, but Colonel Bun, hastening to the *!pot 
with a part of the European regiment, n hile the 
two guns on its left were served wth great effect, 
was enabled to restore the daj, bnng back the 
battalion into line, and aftemaids form it en- 
polence (at nght angles with the hne), in older to 
check an> further ill consequence fiom the cncmj’s 
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out-flanlcing iis. Major Ford had by this dime 
brought up his battalions on the' light, Wbicli, 
being formed in square, had a similar effect on 
that flank. " ' ' ’ i '' 

In the above charge, Moro Dikshut was killed 
by a grape-shot from the guns on the left of the 
Europeans, which struck 'him' after he had'led on 
his party into the space intervening betweenkhe 
1st battalion of the 7th and the' rest'^of the 
line. He fell, respected by both parties. ’ 'He had 
been stimulated to extraordinary exertion on tliis 
day, by an insinuation made in the' presence'tof 
his prince, apparently with bis countenance^ that 
Ills general opposition to a rupture with the En'g- 
Hsh was the result of personal cowardice. »This 
taunt induced him to solicit’ tlie honour of guard- 
ing the Juree'Putka, or standard of the^Mahratta 
empire, in the fight,- and'ft was under his charge 
when he fell.' - ‘ kI v* 'C 'u; 

Except in the above instance, ‘^the "MahTOttas 
never came to close 'quarters. ' They'’contiUUed, 
however, to fiie on our'line as it advancedi'o’dfca- 
sioning some further casualties,*' biit’-kfeepiiig fil- 
ways at a respectful distance. ''’At' night^fnil] Uhe 
troops returned to Kirkee, and were -ndtJiaft^r- 
wards molested. Oiir losS'ih tliis^^ dc'tion 'whs, 
eighteen Idlled and fifty-seven funded amongst 
the latter was Lieutenant Falconer,' of the 2di 
battalion of the 1st Hombay N. I. TJie enemy' 
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left about five huntlred on the field. The light 
battalion and irregular horse came in ffom Seroor 
without opposition, on the morning of the follow- 
ing day ; and Bajee Rao, though he drew up his 
troops in order of battle, refrained from giving us 
further molestation, but encamped his army on 
the ground of the old cantonment. 

No sooner was the die cast, than the Mah- 
rattas proceeded to give a ferocious character to 
their hostility, in order to widen the breach, and 
prevent any speedy reconciliation. '‘Two officers, 
Captain VajghTn and his brother, who happened 
to be travelling with a small escort, uere sur- 
rounded at TuIIeegdm, on t)je Bombay road ; 
and having been induced to suirender by the offer 
of quarter, uere both' inhumanly hanged. TJie 
Beshwa afterwards disavowed altogether tins act 
of barbarity ; and it is probable enough that he 
liad no share 'in the transaction. 'Knsign Ennis 
of the Bombay’engineers, who was taking a sur- 
vey about fifty miles from Poona, was likewise 
intercepted and shot by Bheels. 'Two other offi- 
cers, Lieutenants Morieson and Hunter, of the 
Madras cavalry, were marching towards Poona, 
from the Nizam’s dominions, utterly unconscious 
of the rupture, until they 'came within twenty 
of tb/t 'dAy . 

Arabs to bring them in. On the first alarm, tliey 
took post in a Choultree, and made a resolute 
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defence with the havildar’s paity they had for 
escort ; but were at last ovei-powered, and car- 
ried prisoners into Poona. Their lives were 
spared , but they were sent immediately under a 
guard to the Konkan, and shifted from fort to 
fort, until re-captured three months afterwards 
at Wusota. So dose was their confinement, that 
the bursting of a shell over their prison gave 'the 
first intimation of approaching deliverance, while 
the besiegers were equally in ignorance of their 
[ fate'y THe“ feeling of exasperation, with which 
" tli^Iahrattas entered into the war, was yet more 
strongly evinced by their conduct to the women 
and dependents of the brigade, whom tJiey found 
in and about the old cantonment. Most of these 
were mutilated, and sent into ICirkee in that 
state*, and many ere put to death with studied 
>1'.' I ' — 

While this was passing at Poona, General Smith, 
finding the communication intercepted, "was already 
on his ^vay to tlie south. On the 8th of November 
he arrived at ,^niednugur, having yet been little 
haras-^ed on the march. Between this place and 
Seroor, parties of cavalry kept hovering about 
him *, but it ^Y^,P*^V^l^,?'®il^ad^passed'the latter 
place likewise, that^the^enemy^gave ‘him any se- 
rious annoyance. He had no regular cavalry with 
him, the 2d of the Madras establishment^ not 
having yet joined. The only horse with the divi- 
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Sion were about fiie hundred of the auxiliaries, 
lately raised undei the treaty of Poona, and com- 
manded by Captain SpiIIer The Mahrattas ap- 
peared in such numbers, as to surround the Bri- 
gadier general on every side , and, though there 
was some skirmishing between them and Captain 
SpiUer, in the course of which the latter succeed- 
ed in dispersing a much larger body than his 
own, and was wounded on the occasion, still the 
enemy found an opportunity of breaking in upon 
the hne of march and carr 3 ang off a part of the 
baggage 

On the 13th, the division arnved at Poona , and 
the next day was fixed for the attack of the P6sh- 
wa*8 camp It was delayed, however, in conse- 
quence of some doubts entertained, respecting the 
practicabibty of fording the n%er at the place in- 
tended On the morning of the 16th, Colonel 
Milne, of tlie ICing’s 65th, was sent with a strong 
brigade to ford the Moota-Moola, a little below 
the old cantonment, in order to occupy a tillage 
on the east of the enemy’s position, whence an 
attack was to be made at daybreak next morning, 
while General Smith adianced against his left 
The P6shwa’s army turned out to oppose the pas- 
sage of the n\ er ; but it 'u as effected in good 
order, under a heavy cannonade, ulnch ^\as an- 
swered from eight guns attached to Colonel 
Jlilne’s force Om loss in this affair was about 
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sixty men and'' an officer.' Colonel Milne then 
took up lus giound for the night on the eiiem}*s 
right flank. ^Before daylight next morning, tlie 
combined att.ick was commenced as agreed upon'; 
but- the camp was found deserted, the enemy ha\- 
iug retired quietly in the iilglit, leaving his tents 
standing. * His rear-guard moved off as General 
Smith approaclied," and was cannonaded 'fiom a. 
distance. He carried away’alb'his guns, except 
one of enormouis size, called Maha-Kalee} which' 
was too unudeldy for Speedy transport, though’ 
mounted on a carriage that made it serviceable in 
the previous'eannonade’ The city surrendered in 
the Course of/ the' day, and wfts occupied ‘by our 
troops, who were withidifficult) prevented'by Ge- 
neral Smith’s exertions from committing excesses, 
in revenge rorxvhQt tlifeir'Jfamiliesthod suffered' 
from the hahds of ’the Maliratths 'On the 19th, 
General Smith prepared for the pursuit of Bajee’ 
Rao, Iiaving been joined on the preceding day by 
the 2d Madras cavahy,’ under Lieuteriant-colonel 
Colebrooke.* On the ^same'^'day, a' detachment 
was sent out4o capture* the ' cnemy’-s drtilletys'’ 
which was ascertained to' haVe bfeCn’left wntlV 
considerahle part of his hagga^e-in U positlonlun-^ 
der cover of the fort Of Singinl]).’ ’'The-bnfeVprig'e'^ 
was 'conducted by Captain' Tinner of^he liglU' 
battalion, and u as' completely stidcessful: eighteeii* 
guns, with all theii tumbrils add'ammunitidn/atid’ 
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a large quantity of ba^age, fell into our hands on 
this occasion. 

The flight of the Pfishwa, and General Smith’s, 
unremitting pursuit, were jiroductive of nothing 
of importance during the remainder of the month 
of November, nor indeed until tjie commence- 
ment of the new year. Wherefore, instead of 
proceeding with the narrative of operations in 
this quarter, it wU be more perspicuous to relate 
here the occurrences at Nagpoor and in Hin- 
doostan, during the two last months of 1817. 

Pending the discussions with Bajee Rao, whicli 
ended, in the treaty of Poona concluded in, June, 
Apa Saheb lent liimself openly to the intrigues 
and counsels of those, who wished him to make 
common cause with the P^hwn. On hearing of 
his submission, the Nagpoor Raja began to have 
some personal apprehension of the consequences, 
of the display of such a liias,, and* accordingly 
thought it necessary.to put on the appearance of 
a line of conduct directly the reverse. Nurajun, 
Rao was ostensibly reinstated in favour, apd oc- 
casionally employed in communications with the^ 
British, Resident. In the course of July, the^ 
discussions respecting the reform of the contin- 
gent were likewise .brought to a settlement ; the 
Bhoosld agreeing to a proposition, that certain of 
his jageerdars should furnish a definite munber of 
their best horse, none tp Iw paid nt a lower rate 
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than twenty rupees, and the nhole to be under 
one w'ell-paid commandant, with tw o British 
officers to be attached to the contingent, em- 
powered to inspect and to exeicise a geneial 
superintendence. 

In’ this favourable disposition the Baja con- 
tinued till the end of October; indeed, on the 
21st of that montli, Mr. Jenkins wrote, that 
although his Highness was still in active commu- 
nication with Poona, he, the Resident, did not 
anticipate a change of conduct for the worse 
But no sooner were the hostile designs of Bajee 
Rao tow aids the English made known unequi- 
\ocally at Nagpoor, than he came at once to tlie 
lesolution of making common cause with the 
head of the Mahratta nation Tow'ards the mid- 
dle of November this change became manifest, 
and, 'in consequence, the Resident requested, that 
a brigade of Colonel Adaihs’s division iniglit 
be halted to the south of the Nerbudda, and liold 
itself in readiness to detacli a battalion w itb tlirec 
troops of cavali*} to reinfoice the brigade at'Nag-’ 
poor, which had sufleied much from sickness.^ 
Things remauied in this posture for some time,’ 
Apa Saheb continuing his mihtaiy pieparations. 
The news of the result of the action lat Poona on 
the 5th of November occasioned no* i emission 
of these hostile demonstrations; nor was' 'any 
stionger effect 'produced by the 'subsequ^nV mtel- 
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ligence of General Smith’s arrival at that city, 
with the main body of the subsidiary force. Apa 
Saheb, however, long hesitated as to the course 
he should pursue ; giving ear alternately to the 
counsels of those who urged his adherence to the 
British alliance, and of thoae who stimulated him 
to the opposite line of policy, and represented it 
as an act of imperative duty to aid in the restora- 
tion of the Mahratta empire to its pristine splen- 
dour and power His inclination shifted from 
one side to the other, according to the prevalence 
of sober judgment and the cooler calculations of 
prudence and experience, or of the delusion of 
hia imagination by the phantom of ideal great- 
ness, presented to bis mind as the sure result of 
daring enterprise, by the young and thoughtless 
among his courtiers, at moments when his brain 
was , already intoxicated with the fumes of a 
deleterious AooAa. In the public communications 
between the Raja 'and the Resident, r- there was 
never a word that betrayed any inimical feeling; 
on the contrary, the Mahratta Moonshee attached' 
to the Residency was sent for on the first arrival 
of intelligence of the Pfishwa’s defection, and,' 
in his presence, Apa Saheb inveighed ’ in the 
strongest terms against the treachery and want 
of faith erinced by Bajee Rao, in his conduct 
towards the English at Poona. . ' > i i 

On the night of the 24th of November, Mr. 
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Jenkins received a note from Ramchundur Wagh, 
informing liim that a KkUat ^(dress of honour) 
had arrived for the Raja from Poona, and that 
Ins Highness intended next day to go in state 
to his camp, in order to be formally invested ^vitU 
it, land to assume the Jttree Piitka* or golden 
streamer, .the emblem of imperial command, 
which, with the title of Scnaputtee, general, had 
been conferred on him by the P^shwn. Mr. 
Jenkins was invited to assist at' the ceremony ; 
hut he remonstrated against the acceptance of 
the JihildU of any titles from a power now at 
open war with the British, and refused to give 
the sanction of Jjis presence to sncJ) nn act.' Re- 
monstrance was, I Ijowcver, of no avail : Apa 
Sahebwentfin state to his army on the 2t')th,'and 
was formally invested witli the KhiUH and other 
insignia. » .His troops immediately look up posi- 
tions very threatening to the safety of the Re- 
sidency ; and ithc indications of approaching hos- 
tility were so strong, as to induce Mr. Jenkins to 
call in the brigade from its cantonment about 
three miles westward of the dty,»and to post it in 
the best attitude for. defence of the Residency 
against any sudden attack. This was done on 

* Putka is literally a girdle, and the standard consisted of 
a s^va^o^^ -tailed pennon on a spear, with the girdle fastened 
by the middle in a common knot about a foot below the bot- 
tom of the flag. > ; 
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the evening of the 25th of November. Through- 
out the 26th, the symptoms of an intended attack 
grew stionger ev’ery-hour. The Raja’s infantry 
and laige masses of cavaltj', in bodies called 
of various stiength and niunber, began to show 
themselv es on all sides ; and every gun that 
could be got ready was wheeled out of the arsenal 
and brought to bear directly upon some part of 
our position. But there was yet no official mes- 
sage or communication fiom the Raja. The best 
defensive dispositions were made, that the nature 
of the ground and the limited time would allow. 
The force at Nagpoor consisted of two Madras 
battalions of N. I.| the first of the 20th, and the 
first of tlie 24th, both reduced considerably by 
sickness. There were also two companies form- 
ing the Resident’s escoit, three troops of the 6th 
Bengal cavalry, and a detachment of the Madras 
artiller)', with foiu' 6-pounder5. Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Scott, of the 1st battalion of the 24th N. I., 
commanded the whole ; and the following was 
his plan of defence. >1 

The Residency hes to the west of the city of 
Nagpoor, and is separated from it' by a small ridge 
running north and smith, having two hills at its ex- 
tieinities, called the Seetabuldee lulls, about three 
hundred and tbii-ty yards apart. That to the 
north was the higlier, tliopgh much the smaller of 
the two; upon it wcie posted three luindied men of 
lie 24th N. I , with one of the 6-pounder», under 
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the command of Captmn Sadler-' The 20th and 
the escort were stationed on the larger hill, with 
the rest of the 24th and of the artillerj' J and the 
three troops of cavalry in the gi'ounds of the 
Residency, together with some light infantry to 
keep off the hovering parties of the enemy s 
horse, but under orders not to advance into the 
plain against them. The women and valuables 
ivere lodged at the Residency. ' ’ ' 

'At sunset 'of tiie 26th of November, as our 
picquets were placing, they were fired upon by 
the Raja’s Arab infantry. Immediately aflcr- 
wards, his artUleiT opened on the position, and 
was answered by ours from the hills. Our men 
were much exposed, particularly those on the 
smaller hill, the summit of wliich was not broad 
enough for the brow to afford any; protection. 
There was also a bazar to the north-east of dins 
hiH, that approached close to its foot; here the 
Raja’s Arab infantry were posted, andkeptiiipa 
very galling fire from imder cover of the huts and 
houses, whicli cut up our people most severely. 
The firing did not cease uith the day%ht, but 
continued witli little intermission till about t\vo 
0 clock of the morning, by which tiine^,we had 
sustained a heavy loss, particidarly on the smaller 
hill, where some assaults had been attempted that 
were repulsed udth great difficidty. Captain Sad- 
ler, the officer in command there, was kiUed ; and 
Captain Cliarlesworth likewise, the next in com- 
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mand, was wounded in the defence of this impor- 
tant point. . ' 

After two o’clock tliere was an intermission of 
the enemy’s fire for &ome hours, with only now 
and then an occasional shot. Our troops availed 
themselves of the opportunity to strengthen their 
position and make up fresh cartridges. This was 
an awful moment for those who were at leisure, to 
calculate upon the prospects of the morrow. It 
was evident, that what had passed was only the 
prelude of a more serious contest, when day should 
reappear. We had already sitffered much ; and 
if the attack were renewed with tolerable perse- 
verance by a constant succession of troops, it was 
quite manifest that our battalions, however well 
they might behave, nuLst in the end be overpow- 
ered. The numbers of the assailants would allow, 
and, indeed, suggest this mode of acting ; and 
this seemed to be their design, ns far as could be 
judged from their previous conduct. . t ' 

, From the unavoidable haste *with which .the 
position on the Seetabuldee hills liad been occu- 
pied, as vv'ell as the want of entrenching tools in 
sufficient abundance, no artificial 'defences liad 
been added to the natural strength of the ground. 
This omission was now remedied in the best man- 
ner the time would allow, by placing along the 
exposed brow of the hill'!, es])ecially of the smaller 
one, sacks of flour and wheat, and any tiling else 
capable of aflbuling covci to the men. It was 
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also deemed proper to confine the defence of the 
latter to the summit, many men having been lost 
from being placed in exposed situations on the de- 
clivity. wThemen of the 24th were’ olso relieved 
early in the morning by a detachment fi’om the 
20th, and by the escort, to whom was intrusted 
the defence of this important post, the key of the 
whole position.' ' ' 

At daybreak, the fire recommenced >vith more 
fury than before, additional guns Imvingrbeen 
brought to bear during the night. The enemy 
fought too with increasing confidence, and closed 
upon us during the forenoon. Tlie Arabs in the 
Raja’s serrice were particularly conspicuous for 
their covirage and resolution; and to them the 
assault of the smaller hill ^ had been allotted. 
Goks of horse also showed themselves to the west 
and north, as well as to the south of the residency 
grounds, so ns to oblige Captain Fitzgerald, who 
commanded the cavaliy, to retire further within 
them, in order to prevent any sudden coup-de~vialn 
in that quarter. 

t About ten o’clock in the morning, an accident, 
whicli happened to the screw of the gun on the 
smaller hill, created some confusion, and rendered 
it for a few minutes unserviceable. The Arabs 
saw their opportunity, and rushed forward with 
loud cries to storm the hill. Our men were dis- 
concerted, and the sinaUness of the total force 
having made it impossible to hold a support in 
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leadmess for such an extremity, the lull was cai- 
lied before the gun and the wounded could be 
brought off : the latter weie all put to the sword 
Tiie Aiabs immediately turned the gun against 
our post on the larger hiU, and v, ith it and two 
more guns of their own, which they brought up, 
opened a moat destructive fire on the whole of 
our lemaming position The first shot from t)ie 
captured gun killed two ofliceis. Doctor Neven, 
the suigeon, and Lieutenant Claike of the 20th , 
the second, a round of grape, was fatal to the 
Kesident’s first assistant, Mr George Sotheby*, 

• At the moment of receiving the wound, Mr Sotheby 
was addressing the men of the escort, who had escaped from 
the smaller hill, and endeavouring to rally them and revive 
tlieir spiriM A pi«tol he had m bis girdle was struck on (he 
Inndle by a grape shot, dial lorced the muzzle into his 
body, and inflicted a desperate wound, of which he died iii 
the course of a few hours 

This gentleman was originally of the Eombay Civil Ser 
vice, but had been tempted by early ambition to try liis for- 
tune in the college of Bengal, where his successful studies 
obtained him the highest possible distinction, and secured 
him employment under the Supreme Government He 
thenceforward attached himself to the political line, and his 
abilities m tins department had already been conspicuous on 
many occasions , nor was there any one of the junior officers 
of the department, whose reputation stood so deservedly 
high, or whose services were more justly valued by ihe 
Goi ernor-general He was ou the cve of rising to a st ition 
that must soon Iiaie led to fame and forlu e, but after the 
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nnd totally disabled four' men besides. ‘ The fire 
from the smaller ‘hill was so destructive, ‘ as 
greatly to distress the troops On the larger, which 
it completely commanded. Tlie Arabs too, 
flushed with their late success, were seen ad- 
vancing in great numbers along the ridge, as if 
with the design of attacking that remaining 
point ; -while the' attention of our small party was 
divided between them on one side, and the main 
body of the enemy in the plain to the south, who 
were also closing fast. The prospect was most 
discourag^ag ; and, to add to the difficulty of the 
crisis, an alarm had spread amongst the followers 

rugged part of Ids career bad been surmounted, v-as un- 
fortunately thus cut off, nheo just on tbe point of reaching 
the summit of bis hopes and expectations. The loss of a 
man of merit, from whom the state has received good service, 
is a subject of public regret at ail times ; but the interest felt 
is enhanced in a tenfold degree, uhen the individual is >ct 
the object of public hope, and is suddenly snatched away, ere 
it has been fully realised. Independently of any private 
sjinpatby for the deceased, the death of one so generally 
knoun and esteemed as George Sotheby, considering the cir- 
cumstances under ulncb it occurred,' could not have" been 
passed over with the bare mention of his name among 
the list of slmix. Tbft c'joj.pile.'j ^ -nwik -6, 
proud to acknowledge, that this notice is equally a tribute 
paid to private friendship $ for he long enjoyed the intimacy 
of the deceased, and had personal experience of his worth. 
He ivas in his tliirltetli yiar when liis'dcath occurred in the 
in.vnncr related. 
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and families of the Sepahees, whose lines were to 
the west of the smaller hill, now occupied by the 
Arabs ; and the shrieks of the women and chil- 
dren contribiited not a little to damp the courage 
of the -native troops. They would scarcely have 
sustained a general assault, which the enemy 
seemed evidently to meditate. 

Just at this critical moment, the spirits of all 
were raised to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, by 
observing a most successful and unexpected 
charge of the cavalry upon an immense gole of 
the enemy’s liorse. Captain Fitzgerald had kept 
himself lin reserve within the residency grounds, 
until the enemy, accumidating on all sides, and 
closing eveiy instant more and more,* brought at 
last a coujjle of light guns to bear upon him, the 
fire of which occasioned several casualties in his 
line. Seeing now that the case was one of abso- 
lute extremity, be resolved to charge the gole 
that most immediately threatened him, in order, 
if possililc, to capture these guns. The resi- 
dency grounds were bounded on that side by a 
drj' nulla, which the clmige had to cross. Cap- 
tain Fitzgerald himself led the column ; and as 
soon as thirty or forty men had got over, ad- 
vanced at once upon the enemy. They retired 
before him as he jiushed forwards, until, having 
p.isscd to some distance Iicyond the guns, and 
seeing that the Mahrattas were making a demon- 
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stration of surrounding his small party, he com- 
manded a halt. In the mean time, the rest of 
the cavalry had -also crossed the nulla, and fol- 
lowed the advance, hut had very judiciously 
stopped short on reaching the abandoned guns.' 
These were immediately turned upon the enemy 
by the men of the re^ment,' all of whom had been 
trained to the use of artiller)’, as a part of their 
ordinary discipline. Their well-directed fire kept 
the hlahrattas at a'dislancc, while two other gims 
that had also been brought in advance were simi- 
larly captured. The latter were instantly spiked; 
hut the cavalry retired witirthc former, dragging 
them back into the residency grounds, and firing 
as they retreated. i' ’ ' 

The sight of what was passing on the plain 
below damped the courage of the ossaiiants, in 
proportion as it elevated the spirits of our men. 
Tlie firing was now recommenced flora the larger 
hill with loud huzzas, and every one was watch- 
ing the opportunity to recover the smaller- one 
fiom the Arabs. An oppoi tunity was very soon 
ofiered by the explosion of a tumbril on the spot; 
which created a similar confusion to that bf which 
the enemy had lately taken advantage. The cir- 
cumstance was no sooner observed, than a party 
frdm the larger hill, headed by several officers, 
who darted forwards without any particular or* 
der?, rushed to the attack, and drove tlie.^abs 
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from the post nt the point of the bayonet, rerovering 
our own gun as well as capturing the two otliers 
biought up by the enemy. Amongst the rest, 
Captain Lloyd of the Residciit’s escoit distinguish- 
ed himself on this occasion, as did Lieutenant 
Grant, the adjutant of the twenty-fourth, who, 
though twice wounded, was amongst the foremost 
of the party, and received a third and mortal 
wound in the assault. The tide of success had 
now turned, and Apa Saheh’s trooj)s gave way on 
every side. The Aiabs, however, still remained 
in force about their bazar to the north-east of our 
position, until a brilliant charge was made upon 
tliem by Comet Smith with a troop of the cavalry, 
which succeeded in dispersing tliem, and in cap- 
turing two more guns. Onr troops now moved 
down from the hills, and drove the enemy from 
all the surrounding houses and villages, securing 
all the guns not previously carried off. 

Thus, about noon of the 27th, terminated tlie 
most trying contest that our native ariny^ had 
e\ er been engaged in. Its fatigues and anxieties 
continued without intermission for eighteen hours. 
Under' Providence, the success of this action must 
be chiefly attributed to the bottom of the troops,^ 
and to the cool decision in the hour of danger 
which particularly marked the conduct of tlie 
officeis engaged. The former quality' is entirely 
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distinct from any stlength of.limbtoi* of mus-, 
cnlar power requisite to the long endurance of 
fatigue. It is purely a virtue of the mind, andj 
consists in a buoyant disposition, that never, udll 
abandon itself to despair. The natives of j India 
are of themselves rather prone to throw up the 
game as lost upon the slightest reverse; and the 
history of its wars, particularly that of the battles 
of Auntng-Zeeb, affords abundant instances of, the 
ruin of a good cause, by yielding to this habitual 
despondency.) If the characterof the native sepahee^ 
is so different in oui service, it ib because he acts 
rather. upon his officer’s judgment than his own ; 
and so long as he observes him coolly giving his 
orders, sees hope in implicit obedience, and never 
will despair while this ground of conddence re- 
mains. The conduct of jtbe British, officers en- 
gaged at Nagpoor afforded a triumphant display 
of that collected judgment under extreme peril, 
which, to the glory, of the, nation, is its, peculiar 
characteristic. The well-timed, charge of Captain 
Fitzgerald stands conspiciious amongst, the many 
brilliant exploits achieved in,,the campaign. , , It 
was generally allowed to liave gi\ en the turn to 
the tide of success on this daj; and, ‘consequently, 
to have mainly contributed to the salvation of onr 
interests within the Nagpoor dominions : to sa) 
nothing of the effect on public opinion, that u'ould 
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have been felt throughout India, even to Nipol, 
had Apa Saheb succeeded in cutting off this 
brigade. 

The number of the combatants on either side 
■was immensely disproportionate. Altogether, on 
our side, there were not more than fifteen hun- 
dred fighting men, including the ca^ airy and ar- 
tillery: whereas the Bhoosla Raja had upwards of 
ten thousand infantry in the field, and at least an 
equal number of horse. His chief reliance, hou - 
ever, n as placed in a body of between three and 
four thousand Arabs, who behaied with great 
bravery on this, and, indeed, on all subsequent oc- 
casions. Our loss in killed and wounded amount- 
ed by the returns to three hundred and thirty- 
three, being more than one-fifth of those engaged, 
a most unusual proportion for the victorious party. 
Amongst these were” four ofiicers * killed, and 
se\en severely wounded, besides ^INIr. Sotheby 
aboie mentioned The loss on the Raja’s side 
was never precisely ascertamed ; but it must have 
been very severe His army was so disheartened 
after the action, that it could not be persuaded to 

• Captam Sadler and Lieateiiaol Grant of the 24th JIadras 
Native infantry, Lieutenant Clarke-of the 20th, and Doctor 
Neven, assistant surgeon, killed. Captains Charlesworth, 
UioyS, and Pew, wounded severdy; also Lieutenants ThiS* 
her and Bayley, with Cornets Sraith and Hearsay of the ca- 
valry, and several others slightl) 
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lenew tlie nt^tack, notwithstanding tlmt a Sepahee 
of the Escort, ^vho deserted immediately after,' re- 
presented in strong coloars the exhausted condi- 
tion of our troops, and their want of ammunition 
for many more rounds, in order to excite them to 
a second trial 

The result of this action proved the wisdom of 
the i-esolution of the commanding officer at Poona 
to advance and meet the enemy, in preference th 
abiding his attack. At Ni^poor, indeed, there 
was no choice; but the much grealer haTard of 
t!ie contest there proves the superior advantage of 
numbers, when acting on the offensive, against 
the same odds of skill and disdpline. ‘ 

It has been thought necessary to be thus parti- 
cular in the account of these two affairs, because 
they formed two of the most glorious triumphs of 
the war, and hccause'the effect, produced byflieir 
issue, gave the Jlahrattas a distrust of themselves, 
highly favourable to the early accomplishment of 
Lord Hastings* views. Both the P4shwa and the 
Blioosla evidently reckoned with certmnty on their 
ability to overwhelm the small force stationed at 
their respective capitals, and were astonished to 
find their utmost means baffled by^mere detacli- 
ments. In proportion as their ’estimate of their 
ovm strength had before been sanguine, they now 
gave way to despondency; and though Bajee Rao 
was sensible that he had too long practised the 

VOL, II. O 
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arts of duplicity, to be admitted to a reconciliatK 
on any tenns that would leave him in the exe 
cise of dominion, he never nfter^vards attempte 
any enterprise that showetl the smallest confident 
in his means, nor ever rose above the character ( 
a heartless and desperate fugitive. Apa Sain 
had yet something to hope from the known cl 
mency and moderation of the English. As soo: 
therefore, as he despaired of the cause he ha 
espoused, he resolved to establish a claim to fo 
giveness by the promptitude of his suhmissioi 
Immediately after llic action of the 2Cth an 
27tli, he sent vakeels to express his sorrow, an 
to disavow having himself authorised the ottacl 
The Baees, or women of the Raja's fatnily, als 
interceded for him ; but l^Ir. Jenkins refused t 
treat at all, while his army continued in force. . 

Bajee Rao and Apa Saheh have been accused c 
treaclieiy, as well as of a breach of liospitality an 
of the laws of nations, in thus attacking the re 
' sidents, who, in their capacity of ambassador 
might be deemed entitled to .a sacred inriolabilitj 
There is, however, this palliative to be found fo 
their conduct ; tliat' the Residents had each o 
them an army under his direction, expressly de 
signed for his support against the intrigues o 
sdolence of the court at which he resided. Thus 
armed, they of course lost much of the sacred 
character of heralds. If justice required, as 
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ilo\ibtlG*?s it 'did, that they i should atileaht'ha\e 
had the option of retiring unmolested, this option, 
or something equivalent to it, was afforded to Mi. 
Elphinstone ; and if it was not tendeied to ]\Ir. 
Jenkins, it was merely because, when the matter 
was discussed in'the Raja’s council, it was decided, 
to be useless to make an offer, which the attitude 
he had already assumed showed that the Resident 
had no 'thought of accepting. With lespect to 
the ti*eachery of secret previous prepaiation,(if we 
allow to a native power the abstract right of 
shaking off our alliance under any circumstances, 
wc must concede ‘to him this further step, as in- 
dispensable to its exercise. For, as it Isian article 
of all our subsidiary alliances, tliat a jnilitary 
force shall be stationed at the capital, it' is to be 
presumed that open preparations fori war would 
always be anticipated, and the design frustrated 
by the immediate employment of the force against 
the person of the prince. IVIierefore, if there ivas 
any treachery in the conduct of these )Mahratta 
chiefs, it was not so much in the manner, as dn 
the act itself of their defection ; j for it is in the 
essence of our contracts of alliance,' ithat, although 
accepted by tlie native power for the sake proba- < 
bly of some present advantage, lor to iget rid of 
some temporarj' evil of yet harder enduiance, the 
benefit on our side is intended to be permanent ; 
for which purpose, we stipiUate for the perpetual 
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continuance of the engagement, and the native 
paw’d* hinds itself to this stipulation. Tims, it is 
as much an act of treachery in our ally to attempt 
to baulk us of oiu* advantage, by shaking us off 
after having got for himself the benefit stipulated 
for nnd contemplated, as it would be on our part 
to leave bim to be in the first instance overwhelm- 
ed, after having engaged to assist him out of his 
difficulties. In this view, the defection of both 
these princes was decidedly treacherous, inasmuch 
as both, with a full knowledge of the terms on 
which alone our aid would be granted, bound 
themselves personally and voluntarily to adhere 
to them in perpetidty, and neither liad any plea 
whatever of any default in executing the stipula- 
tions on our part, to ui^e in Justification of his 
breach in the performance of his oivr^part of the 
engagement. 
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tiuga himself The fiist leinforccment that ar- 
lived was that wndei Lieutenant-colonel Gahan, 
which had on the fiist alatin been ordered do^vn 
ftom the valley of the Nerbudda It consisted of 
a stiong battalion of Bengal infantry, Ist battalion 
of the 22d, the remaining three troops of the Cth 
Bengal cavalry and two gallopers. This detach- 
ment arrived on the 29th of November, and gave 
entire confidence to' the troops in position on the 
Seetabuldee hills, which till then had been under 
very considerable apprehension of a second attack, 
and of the ultimate failure of their stores and am- 
munition. Mr. Jenkins had on tlie preceding day 
agreed to a suspension of aims, at the Rnja’s re- 
quest, in order to allow time for this reinforce- 
inent to join without molestation ; holding out, 
however, to Apa Saheb the necessity of disband- 
ing or separating himself from his army, as an 
indispensable preliminai} to a restoration of peace 
on any terms ' ’ ' 

Major Pitman, who brought up the second re- 
inforcement, was at Omiaotee on the frontier of 
Berar, when he received a hasty note despatched 
by Mr. Jenkins on the niglit of the 25fh of No- 
vember, while the issue of the attack was yet 
doubtful. He immediately forwarded the noteHo 
Brigadier -general Doveton,who was then at Jafu- 
rabad, and set off himself with two battalions and 
a few of the Nizam’s tefonned ca\ah>, hastening 
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his march in the liope of arriving at the scene of 
danger in time to afford relief. He reached Nag- 
poor on the 5tlx of December. Brigadier-general 
Doveton followed with the whole second division 
of the anny of the Dukhun, and entered that city 
with the light tioops in advance on the 12th of 
December. The rest of the division came up two 
days aftenvards. This officer ‘rightly judged the 
re-establishraent of affaii-s at Nagpoor to be an 
object of superior imjjoitancc to the occupation or 
piobably the xeduction of Aseergurh, which was 
the duty oiiginally assigned to him "in the general 
plan of operations. Indeed, it was of the utmost 
consequence that the Bhoosla' should be' crushed 
as caily as possible, in order that otlier potentates 
might be deterred, by the rapid and excmplaiy 
punishment of his defection, fiom following in the 
same career. ‘ 

- In addition to the forraidahle force thus collected 
at Nagpoor, the Marques of Hastings, immediately 
on hearing of the attack made upon the brigade 
there stationed, oidered down Brigadier-general 
Haidyman uith the corps of observation under his 
command, in Rewa. This officra*, , not receiving 
the order until tlie Cth of December, did not 
reach the neighbourhood ‘until every thing had 
been already adjusted by General Doveton. His 
force u as, howe\ er, of use in reducing Jubiilpoor, 
wheie it gallantly louted .1 considerable body of 
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troops opposed to it in the field, and in occupying 
the Bhoosla territory to the north and in the 
valley of the Nerbudda ; and its further advance 
was countermanded, to allow of its being so em- 
ployed. In the mean time, Brigadier-general 
Doveton, having allowed his troops a day* to 
i*ecover from the fatigue of their long and ha- 
rassing marches, had proceeded to enforce upon 
Apa Saheb the acceptance of, such terms as 
should break his military powear, and reduce him 
for the future to a state of entire dependence on 
the British government. ir '-r. > 

*. On the morning of the 16th pf December, Mr, 
Jenkins offered to the Raja the folio-wing terms 
of submission, os the only means of saving'Ws 
armyj^from attack, and* himself from absolute 
ruin. The Raja to acknowledge, that-by lus dc- 
fectioHjhe had placed his territories int the mercy 
qf^jthe British government, which was [conse- 
quently absolved from all ties towards himself, 
and fiee to, dispose of them at pleasure; (to give 
up all his artillery, leaving it to the discretion of 
^thc British authorities to lestoro such as they 
might think iproper^ to disband the Arabs and 
other mercenary troops, who were to march off 
in the directions ass^ed, leaving the city and 
fort of Nagpoor.to our ocaipation. Apa'Saheb 
himself was lequired to come in and reside at the 
British Residency', - as a hostage foi the per- 
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foimance of these conditions, and four o’clock of 
the next morning was fixed as the limit of time 
for his acceptance of them ; hy which hour, if he 
did not submit, it was declared that he would he 
attacked without further ceremony. He was, 
howe\er, ^ven to understand that, upon accept- 
ing the above terms, the former relations would 
he 1 1 estored, and no greater sacrifice required 
tlian (a territorial cession sufficient to meet the 
diarges of the subsidiary force, and due provision 
for our future cxeicise of so much inteimd con- 
trol, as might be necessary to'secuie us against 
a repetition of similar conduct on the part of the 
Raja. ' * ' ‘ ^ 

: Nurayun Pundit, who, since the breaking out 
of hostihtiesj'had been the constant mediator be- 
tween Apa Saheb and the British representative, 
came several times in thd ^ronfse of “the 15th to 
temporize and to solirit nUongei respite, ^But 
Mr. Jenkins insisted ’on the* acceptance ^of the 
terms by the next morning at the latest/ though 
he extended the period to seven o’clock. ’ In tlie 
evening of the GcDeraPDoveton’h?at to 
arms hnd appioachcd the Seetahuldee ^position, 
wheio he bivouacked foe alW night ^ At as. 
o'clock in the morning, Kmayuu came again to 
sa}, that the Arabs and other troops would not 
allow lus master to come in, and that a longci 
tiinc would he indispensable to settle with them, 
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and to withdiaw them fiom the artillery which 
was 'to be given up. The acceptance of the con- 
ditions ‘was promised, but a respite of two or 
thiee days was solicited. The period allowed for 
Apa Saheb to come in was now extended till nine 
A. M. ; with the understanding, that, by sub- 
mission in this particular, he might obtain a 
farther extension for the execution of the other 
terms prescribed. ^Vlien the time expired, no- 
thing had been done. Brigadier-general Doveton 
accordingly advanced his anny, in order of battle, 
to a position close upon the Raja’s camp on the 
south of the city, hom which he had previously 
determined to make the attack. Apa Saheb now 
gaVe way entiiely to his personal feai^s, and, 
mounting his hoi'se, rode off with iiis ministers, 
Nagoopunt and Ramcluindur Wftgh, and a few 
other attcriflants, stidight to the Residency, where 
he deliveied himself up to Mr. Jenkins. Notice was 
immediately < sent to ^ Brigadier-general Doveton, 
who halted upon i eceiving the information The 
ti!nc for the surrender of the artilleiy and dis- 
banding the army was then breugbt ^into dis- 
cussion the Resident insisting on the instant 
execution of the former point, in order to pi event 
any clandestine leinoval of the giins, while the 
Raja pressed for a fuithcr ‘delay. It was ar- 
langed that the nitilleiy should 1x5 abandoned, 
and the troops witlidiawn to a distance by twchc 
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o’clock of the hame day; and Ramchuiidur Wagli 
■vvas sent to expedite the requisite arrangements 
for the puri^ose. He rctm*ned< a little before 
twelve, reporting every thing to be in readiness ; 
whereupon a couple of hurkaras were sent to.the 
Brigadier-general, in order that he might detach 
a party to take possession of the guns said to 
be so T abandoned. .On questioning them more 
closely, General Doveton suspected that some 
deception was intended ; and accordingly, instead 
of sending a party, he resolved to advance his 
whole line. He did so by open column of com- 
panies from the right'- of battalions.' The guides 
led him to the arsenal south of the city, where 
tliirty-six guns were found and taken possession 
of without resistance ; a Lascar, however, was on 
the point of applying the match to one of them, 
when his arms wcrc_. 'seized. The General, 
■leaving Colonel Scott Avith a Inigade from his left, 
in possession of these guns, continued his>advancc 
towards the Sukur-Durec gardens, where, he 
knew there were other batteries. > The moment 
that the troops debouched from behind some trees 
separating -thc’iSukur-Hurcc from Nagpoor, a 
heavy fire was opened upon theh* iVnut And 
flank ; no time was therefore lost i in forming 
into line for the attack. The cavalry and 
'horse artillery on-thc extreme right, under Co- 
lonel Galian, made a detour round the Sidarr- 
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Durec garden, and, after carrying a battery that 
opposed them in that quarter', came in flank of 
the raain position of tlie enemy ; wliile Colonel 
M'Leod’s division advanced to the attack in front 
under a heavy cannonade. The enemy was 
formed in a retiring angle; and after Colonel 
M'Leod liad carried the right * of his position, 
where his strength of infantry was the greatest, 
the guns on liis left still kept playing on 'Odr 
reser\’e, under cover chiefly of his cavalry, ^ Co- 
lonel Gahan charged and drove them off, con- 
tiiraing the pursuit to some distance; 'but’ the 
guns were not silenced, until stormed shortly 
afterwards by a party from the reserve.' By 
half-past one, seventy-five guns,' mortars and lio- 
wilzers of different calilirc and descriptions, were 
in our bands. Tire enemy’s camp was also’ taken, 
with forty elephants, belonging for the most part 
to the Raja, and all bis camp equipage. Tbd 
troops had on this occasion to 'advance upwards 
of one thousand yards in face of a powerful ar- 
tillery ; consequently the acquisition ' was not 
made without ' loss. Of the Europeans thirty- 
nine, and of the natives one 'hundred and two, 
were killed or wounded^ but fortunately no offi- 
cer was amon^t the numhciu - / 

SIun-Dhut and Gunput Rao were the Sirdars 
who instigated this resistance. Treachery on the 
part of Uic Raja n as not suspected ; though it is 
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nob improbable that Ramchuntlui WAgb ina}' 
have connived at the abstraction of many of the 
guns, under the notion that Brigadier-general 
Doveton would ha\e been satisfied with the cap- 
ture of those left at the arsenal. Such a tiick is 
so perfectly consistent with the half-measure 
policy pursued throughout by Apa Sabcb, as to 
leave it by no means clear, that be did not par- 
ticipate in the guilt of the blood unnecessarily 
shed on ' this occasion. But the point was never 
made tlie subject of a special investigation. 

tMun-Bhut Rao, with the Arab infantry, fled 
into the city, and occupied the fort, a place of 
considerable strength, within which were the 
Raja’s palaces and other strong buildings. Two 
days were ,spent in endeavouring to persuade 
them to evacuate it and retire, 'on which terms 
they were promised a safe conduct to the Nog- 
poor frontier., Their arrears were also paid up 
in theicoiirse of this negotiation ; yet in the end 
they refused to evacxiatc. ..The siege of the fort 
was accordingly commenced. By tlie 20th, a 
howitzer battery was erected at' the jfoot of the 
larger of the Seetabxddee hills, and, on the 2l5t, 
tlie mound of a tank that lay between it and tlie 
fort, not two hundred tmd fifty yards from the 
western (Jooraa) gate, was seized, for the pmpose 
of being converted into a breaching battery. All 
the captured guns that weie thought to be of 
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sufficient calibre were brought into this jTosition ; 
and Ibougli it was soon foimd, that tl\cir (ire had 
little efiect in comparison with our own 18- 
poundei's, yet on the 23d of DeccJnbcr, the gale 
nas considered to be sufficiently injured, to make 
an as'iaiilt practicable. Accoidingly, a stonn was 
attempted on the morning of the 24 th ; and four- 
companies of tlie Bengal battalion, the 1st of tlie 
22d, headed by a company of the Royal Scotsy 
and accompanied by the sappers and miners, ad- 
vanced to the Jooina gate, in the hope of esta- 
blishing themselves theic. If not of carrying the 
place. At the same lime, Colonel Scott led, an 
attack on the Toolsee-bagh, a garden on the 
south of the city, and between it and the river 
N.lg, while Major Pitman advanced to co-oj)cralc 
with a detachment of the Nizam’s infantrj’. TJio 
breached gate .was found to be so commanded 
from inner walls, ns to have all tlie effect of a 
retrenchment ; and the storming party, after 
losing many men in attciupting to penetrate or 
establish themselves, was in the end (obliged to 
retire. On Uiis failure. Colonel Scott and Major 
Pitman were also rccallctl. Our loss was ninety 
killed, and one hundred and se\*enty-nine wounded. 
Lieutenant Bell, of the Royal Scol«, was amongst 
the former, and Lieutenants Cameron and Cowidl 
in the miml>cr of the latter. 

Brigndicr-gencral Dovclon now .saw that the 
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place could not be taken without a, more efficient, 
battering train; lie therefore resolved to wait tlie 
anival of that attached, to his o^vn force fiom' 
Akola, before lie ventmed to renew his operations.. 
The Arabs, however, feeling that they had already 
done enough for tlieir honour, and that, being en- 
tirely without liopeof support,their ultimate reduc- 
tion was almost inevitable,resolved to make the bests 
advantage of their successful I'esistance, by offer- 
ing to evacuate on terms. They_ accordingly pro- 
posed to march out with their families, baggage, 
piivate property, and arms. The proposition was' 
immediately accepted, as time was a principal- 
consideration nith us: and the garrison evacuated 
the fort on the 30th of December, and was escort- 
ed beyond the Nagpoor frontier' by a detachment 
formed for the purpose. / Mun-Blmt surrcndeied 
himself to the Resident on the same day. 5 Ij il . 

The military operations against the Blioosla 
state were thus happily brought' to a final conclu- 
sion, within little. more than a -month from the 
commencement of hostilities by the-'Ilaja. ihNo- 
thing now remained, but to jmake suclv a'settle- 
ment of the Nagpoor government,' j and of'the.' 
relations of the state'with the British, - as i should, 
give US-complete seatrityfor the futUre;Tand soinei 
indemnification also for the past.' ’There were 
many important considerations involved in the 
choice of the course to be now adopted, wiiicb ren- 
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tiered it desirftlile timt tlie views of tlie Govcmor- 
general should first he ascertained. But the com- 
munication had hitherto been so completely cut 
off, that no instruction as to the treatment of 
Apa Saheb, in the event of his submission, had 
yet been received. The Raja still continued at 
the Residency :* and, as hen as impatient to re- 
turn to the palace, upon ^7hich the British flag 
was now flying, there seemed to be no ground 
for his further detention. Tho case, therefore, ap- 
peared to require the Resident to act upon Ins 
o\vn responsibility, and come to some agreement, 
or at least lay the foundation for a final settlement 
>vithout further delay. Mr. Jenkins had seen no 
cause to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
Raja since he had voluntarily surrendered himself; 
on the contrary', he regarded the ciraimstance of 
the abandonment of so many guns at the arsenal, 
as. well as the^ subsequent payment of the airears 
due to the^Arabs as soon as demanded, as cleat 
proofs^that lie had, exerted himself both sincerely 
and sedulously to execute the conditions deraand- 
ed o^um;j5o that, although he had not come in 
"dthin^ rite prescribed time in/the first instance, 
nor surrendered the whole of\he gitns, uor quietly 
disbanded , the troops, nor ^ven up the city and 
fort, agreeably to the letter of the stipulations, still, 
as his^ personal surrender had been received wlien 
he did come' in, and as the failure of performance 
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in other respects arose from causes apparently be*'' 
yonil bis ’control, the Resident did not consider 
his, claim to be reinstated, with the limitations and 
sacrifices he had been led to expect on his submis- 
sion, to he at all weakened by subsequent events. 
Yet, while be felt the necessity of permitting the 
fallen prince to resume his station, he was no less 
sensible of the impossiliility of pi a ring 'further con- 
fidence in one, who had proved himself to be so 
invetciately addicted to intrigue, and so complete 
a hlahratta at heart. His military' power had 
fortunately been annihilated ; but the resources of 
the Nagpoor territory, if left 'to Apa Saheb’s un- 
controlled disposal, ' presented means of further 
mischief, which' there coul^ be little doubt he 
would avail hihiself of, unless checked with, a 
sti ong hand -'In’ preparing' the definitive treaty 
for the Raja’s acceptance, 'Mr. Jenkins, therefore, 
resolved to assume and act upon the principle, of 
reducing the head of the Bboosla state to the con- 
dition of a mere pageant, and giving the Britiki 
government a control over every branch of internal 
as well as of external administration, ‘to the extent 
of imposing a ministry of its own selection, though 
composed of native subjects'df the Raja. The' forts 
of the country were, acebrdirig to this planV to 'Ire 

open^o thediscretionaiyintr eduction of British gar- 
risons; and, for securing the subordination of the 
capital, the Seetahiildce lulls were to be fortified. 

VOL. II. H 
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In fact)'we were to limre complete militaiy ocett* 
pationiof the whole country ; and, after his recent 
expeiienCe of the character of the ruling priijce, 
the Resident could not consider any less security 
as either solid or permanent. In addition to the 
powers , of general control, territory equal to the 
full chaige of the subsidiary force (about twenty- 
four lakh of rupees) was to be ceded in pci’petuity, 
in lieu of the present annual payment of seven and 
a half lakh, which only provided for the extraor- 
dinary field cliarges of the troops. The districts 
proposed to be demanded were, those held by 
the Raja, morth x)f the Nerbudda, including Sir- 
Gooja, Jusiipoor, Soliagpoor, i and Sumbliulpooi 
to the east 5 < all thc>.vallcy to the south of the 
river, and asfar^os CJmpara, between Jubulpooi 
and Nagpoor ; together with Mooltaja, Bytool, 
Gawilgurh, ,and all the .Raja’s remaining posses- 
sions in Berar. j,i i , ^ 

Mr. Jenkins had drawn up a treaty on the above 
basj?, and was on^/llic point of submitting it to 
the Raja’s , acceptance, /preparatory to his rcinstal- 
lation j jwhenj on j,hc,2d of January, ho received 
the instructions issued Ijy the Marquess of Has- 
tings, on first (hearing of the defection ofitlie 
Bhoosla prince. These instructions peremptorily 
forbad any personal reconciliation whatsoever, di- 
recting the young grandson of Ragoojee, by the 
daughter married to Gooja Apa, to be placed on 
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the gviddee, nud affairs to be coTifided to tbe coit“ 
duct of a regency of our own selection. The de- 
position of Apa Saheb was considered to be indis- 
pensable, both as a puni^^hraent for hiS defection 
at so critical a period, and from a conviction, that 
he could no longer be'trusted even witli the sem- 
blance of authority. The powerful motives that 
had swayed the mind of Mr. Jenkins, were wholly 
unknovm to his “Lordship at this tiinc: conse- 
quently, >7hen indistinct accounts' of the recent 
occurrences at l^agpoor, subsequent to the iirriva\ 
of General Doveton at that city, were receivediby 
his Lordship from diflerenl quartere, diefore the 
official reports of the n^tiations came to hand/ 
the veto against the' reinstaUatiori’ of Apa Saheb 
was twice reifcated, ilnder* the supposition of Ins 
reiterated default* in''the ^rnrformince of his {:n- 
g£^ements /^unless the Biitisli ^overnm^nt'shbuld 
have been already too far committed to vetraCt 
ivith honour ' '( ’nii t* it ' >K 

In conse(iuence of the rcteiptof those instruc- 
tions, Mr. Jenkins delayed to submit tO'the^ftaja 
his own draft of the definiliv^ treaty, f sohstituting' 
a piovisional engagement,* which stipulated, that 
he should retain ’the gUddec “until the pleasure of 

the Govemoi-geneial should be*known; butwitli 

a proviso for an “eventual settlement on the basis 
above set foith, in case the Marquess of Hastings 
should confirm his lestoiation The Resident 
H 2 
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fliin I >! ) I it, , 

c(|nfidently expect^ this confirmation, as soo 

as aU^ the cycumstant^^"should ha^e been mac 
kno^vui^and in this he judged'riglitly. For,tl 
Governor-general, on receiving the ample detai 
contained in the official despatches, ivliicli, hov 
eyer, were a long time on the road, became sens 
bie ,ofj the necessity of replacing 'Apa Saheb, m 
50 much^with a view to the immediate and' advai 
^tageous settlement of affairs in that quartei, j 
prom I respect to the moral obligation to do s 
under, the circumstances of his sunender. As 
maUei ^of policy, it may be right to mention, the 
,^the jBpes along witlijthe infant grandsoh’of Ri 
icoojee, who was nine or ten \ eel's ' old, 'and Iis 

”1 'jwiifn tit tfti uij , ^ i , 

ji^alr^ady^the^title ^f |5ala-Sah(jb, had, with Gooji 
ii,A_pajliiS| father^ beei^ sent off ngoinsl'lheii will ' 

Chanda, before general l^oveton^s arriial' Tli 
) 'Jll» Ji //(f/t nli iU „ -r 
..couldiiipt ha\e been prevented at the time; ne 
tin / itij Miirvij n » 

, tlier, ■would, it have been possible to liave secure 

irji-lltll U ,uf ./t,;./. 

,1 ^ event I 

j^the most jjremplete siireW of out arms,' after a 
„ tb^ reinforcements had %me np|^^ To l/aie'pn 
ijclaii^edj thej^^y^^woiilA', therefore, have^onl> ha 
of occaSoniiigjhis instant' death; aft< 

..which we shovild have hac^a ^lone and liarassin 
” ' [ ' >' ‘"'‘tc *1 , iKi - ^ t 

I war to wage^ against tlie actual sovereign, unaic 
red by, any party in the state, or any head roun 
j wliich the malcontents might rally. 
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Convinced by the representation of these diffi- 
culties, Lord Hastings in the end approved of the 
propositions submitted by Mi Jenkins, and di- 
rected the tieaty to be concluded on the basis 

f , - f 

above desenbed, which was done in the ensuing 
month of February However, when the specific 
cessions demanded canu: ^lo be discussed,^ ^^ong 
with the othei provisions foi the contiol of Ihe 
Raja’s internal administration, Apa Saheb pressed, 
with appaient earnestness, that the whole coilntry 
should be taken undci Bntisb nile, with a icseri 
vation of one-fourth of tlie'ievcmils foi his' jl^r- 
sonal expenses, under a guaiantee*tlnt^’tfnJ^pVb- 
portion should not^ 'fall short ^of"hWnMa*kii^c)f 
rupees Foi sucl^ an^, income^ li^^o/lered 
swear his^ independence^'and ^abyntion^ t/ie'' of 

government aUogeth^r|*'jin(i' tp^ range* bi^ifi^elf'^in 
the same cl|iss with| the Nuwabs of tlid^b^l/lalic 
/and of Bengal , iBut tlie l)ficr’’^eing's'id(ll^tKvith 
other expensive provisions tor creditors and rela 
tions of the Raja,^and l/ie possession Ih^: d6^\n- 
try by[^ the British govemmeni*’ljeing'"'o/J dther 
giounds not dcsiiable,\tJwas^*noi;”thoiI^fil' fitlUo 
entertain By the arran^ment^‘^*ctlJHll)^^6n- 
cluded, j we obtained^tlie*'eKsion*^ Jf'*?drfl(?)ry 
that stood m the Bho^fa*Wconnfs ^{dbldhig 
a net revenue of 22, l7,4(5o‘ ^iipe4!' '^de- 
ducting aUenations and deimilds ^of^'aU ^kinds 
The ceded country was^ fertile,^ and, ^^i^th’/ the 
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exception of the jungul 'tract south of Biihar, 
well watferetl by the Nerbudda and its trilnitaiy 
streams. Through the exertions of the troops 
commanded "by General Hardyman, who defeated 
the Sooba of Jiibulpoor in a brilliant affair on the 
19th of December, as before stated, and of tlie 
reserve brigade of the subsidiary force under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel M‘Morine, which was equally suc- 
cessful against Sudoo-Baba of Sirinugur on the 
15th of January, the whole had been brought un- 
4er subjection ‘before the end of the latter month, 
except the forts of Chouragurh and Mundela; 
and the considerable resources it afforded were 
made available to the operations of the current 
season > ' . > < , 

• It is impossible to cldse the account of this por- 
tion of the transactions/at Nagpoor, without re- 
marking on the extreme weakness and irresolution 
betrayed throughout by Apa Saheb. He might 
perhaps be excused for not* concerting the time of 
his ' defection with the Pfishwa, so that both at- 
tacks^should have ‘been made the same day; for 
the character of Bajee Rao warrantedsthe precau- 
tion of waiting to see him actually committed, 
before Ins ally^should'stir a'step.i But,, after the 
resblution to join the confederacy was once foim- 
ed, and. after collecting an overwhelming force, 
which he assured him’^elf must overpower the 
brigade at Nagpool, his long hesitation before the 
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attack 'was autborisccl, liis disavowal of at laflci’ • 
the failure, and hw paltrydiUcmpt tOi‘tlirow lou 
Miin-BhutUhe whole responsibility,? iir tbo^hoi^c 
thu^ to escape bbnsclf, were acts bf the most clc- j 
cided pusillanimity. He never seems to have 
known ibis own mind from first to i last, but.bc-? 
trayed tile greatest weakness; and > want of judg- 
ment, in ISO soon abandoning Ithe cause be jmdj 
espoused, before it was by any means desiicrntc ; v 
and particularly in not renewing tbcattackiaftcr 
the first* repulse, when he knew our troops must 
be exhausted. Instead of 'doing so, he remained 
idle at Nagpoor, till the arrival of 'General Dovc' 
ton with an overpowering foicc,A\ithout making) 
any effort whatever to obstruct that officer’s march, 
or to cutoff either of tlurdctachments which ptc- 
ceded him.-' He mud, have. lclt,“ and* indeed was' 
explicitly told, that lie could be admitted to' .no 
leconciliation that would Icdvchim political indc-i 
pendence or the reality of power ; but -sovereignty/ 
on any terms, though (but a 'mere shadow, ‘was 
too dcarlyprized in possession, to allow 'him fauly. 
to commit lit to the hazardous t^hance of^urproj-/ 
tracted istni^Ierfor the fsulistance. f .No, country, 
was ever better adapted tb desultory, warfare than 
the Bhoosla teiTitorj*;i the Whole is a continued 
tract of mountains, ravines, andijunguls, forming 
altogether as difficult a theatre of war as any in 
' existence. Subsequent experience has proved the 
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faciUt}*, witii which* hatl lie retii'oil with Ins army 
unbroken, I he might have jirolongcd the contest 
indefinitely J and, liy ginng occupation to a laige 
proportion of our militaty force, have prc\cntcd 
that concenti ntion of means for the destruction of 
his confederate, tlie Ptshwa, which w’as afterwards 
so successfully dircctc<l to that object. How’cver, 
there can be no doubt, that both must haN c fallen 
in tlie end ; but a great dilTerence iniglit have 
been made in the time, the charge, and the trou- 
ble, it would linvc cost us to cfiect our purpose. 
It w'as~lhc peculiar merit of Lord Hastings’ plan 
of operations,* (0 have placed such means at com- 
inandi as should make the cause of tlioMahrattas 
desperate under any' combination of ciraunstanccs; 
and jthc further wc trace the detail of events in 
their .order of occurrence, the more reason shall 
wc find (to admire the forecast, iwJiich so disposed 
those means, that notronc adverse circumstance 
or occnsioil of danger arosb, nrithout: its remedy 
and corrects a lx!iug found iready at Iiaud. Tliis 
will be parliailnrly observable ns wc proceed with 
the nnrrotivorof the transactions on the side of 
Hindopstan, to wliich quarter it is time again to 
turn our attention, j > i . i 

The inarcli of^tlic three dhisions of Malcolm, 
Adams, and Mar&hall, to Tullain, nnd 

llasouda, and tlic aiftance of the last named (n 
Scronj, !i.a(l cninpletely ilrivin the Pintl.iiec' mil 
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of then haunts in Mahva by the tjncl of Novem- 
ber. As > above ''related, the durras of Kiirccm 
and WAsil Mohummed' retreated northward I)y 
Nya-Semee on the main road to Gwnlioi ; while 
Chectoo moved off in a westerly direction, as ncll 
to avail Iiimself of the support he expected from 
the -army of Holkur, which was already asscmldcd 
in force, ns to fall back on the position of Juswunt 
Rao Bhao, one of Sindhcca’s colninanders, from 
whom he ihad obtained I assurances of protection, 
and of a refuge for his family in the strong fort of 
Kumulner. ’ > I i > ' 

The disposition of Holkurs tnilitary began, at 
this time, to assume a decidedly hostile character. 
The march of the t main body of the Piudnitjcs 
towards Gwalior, and the uniform ' conduct 1 of 
Sindheca’s j captains, 'aswcllias the icluclancOof 
the chief himself to execute tlic condition^ of tlio 
treaty of concert he had lately signed under com- 
pukion, seemed to indicate a similar bias in that 
durbar. It also doubtful, u liethcr Ameer Klian 
would ratify the engagements 5 of liisi agent ^nt 
Dehlee. Connecting all these nppcaranbCs, ''^there- 
fore,! with the open resort efsthfc Peshua and of 
the Bhooala to arms, there was certainly 'grotmd 
to apprehend the wwst from the aspect of nfraii-s 
at the close of tlie month of November. The 
Gooikhas of NipAl loo were collecting their foiccs, 
and known to be m close tominunicalion with the 
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poWere of (Hindoostan ; so that"' tha slightest re- 
verse, in tlie temper ofj men’s minds at the time, 
would soon have been magnified into a disaster, 
capable of involving the whole of India in one ge- 
neral combustion. The success at Nagpoor, how- 
c\ er, confounded all their calculations, and ope- 
rated powerfully to destroy the vain illusions of 
the ill-disposed. Ameer Khan ratified the treaty 
of his agent on the first receipt of the intelligence ; 
communicating to Sir David Ochterlony the cir- 
aimstances of the battle, and using many expres- 
sions of wonder and admiration at the conduct of 
the troops engaged, with whose numbers he was 
perfectly acquainted. But the spirit which had 
been excited, was .not everywhere so'loon al- 
layed; and in Hindoostan, as well as in the 
Dukhun, there u ere moments, when the firmness 
and decision of those 'intrusted with the chief di- 
rection of affairs Were distinctly called forth into 
action, s The siidden dcvclopement of the extent 
of coihbination, which had been organizing against 
us, might have induced many to contract’ their 
\iews* in pioportion to the increasing cloud of 
difliculties; but i had a contrary efiect' upoh' the 
mind of the Govemor-geneial. To his eye, these 
cnidc attempts to thwart his plans presented but 
the means of establishing the setllemerit ho de- 
signed for India upon a broader and more solid 
foundation; so just and so unbounded was his re- 
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liance on the machinery he had prepared for the 
accomplishment of his purpose. ' ' ’ 

Unlooked-for circumstances, however, combined 
to put his Lordships fortitude to the test. Hanng 
bj’ his advance to the Sindh enforced upon Sind- 
heea the acceptance of the treaty of concert, he 
was, in the middle of November, moving leisurely 
with the centre division'ta take up such aposition, 
as might ibe calculated to connect the object 6f 
keeping that chief in awe, wth the interception 
of the Pindarees, shotdd they attempt to penetrate 
by tho'north or cast wlien his army was afflicted 
with a pestilence as violent and destmetive, as 
any recoiled in the pages of history. > The ma- 
lady, from some similarity in its principal featm*es 
to (that previously i known by medical men under 
the title of ihc: cJiolcra moibust has usually been 
designated by this 'appellation. It was, however, 
decidedly epidemic, and, like all similar visitations 
of nature, its source is' matter of pure conjectuic, 
though its progress has been distinctly traced. It 
was first observed in ‘the Delta of the Ganges, 
abbut the commencement of the rainy season of 
I817i; and, from the early.part Of September, its 
tavs'ffss itit wAeie ibrja long 

time it destroyed upwards of two hundred persons 
daily. Spreading thence up the, course of the 
Ganges and its tributary waters, it reached tre 
camp of Brigadier-general Haidyman about the 
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beginning )of October; but as it was pitched in a 
healthy country, and Ibis force consisted of but 
one European and one native battalion, with a re- 
giment of cavalry, the destmetive effects of the 
di&ease, though seiious, were not particularly 
marked, in comparison with what had previously 
been* felt in its progress thither. t< Continvung 
Westward, however, it fell with extraordinary 
violence upon the army commanded by Lord 
Hastings in person, which it overtook very soon 
after the conclusion of the treaty with Sindheea. 
The year was one of scarcity, and grain hfld been 
collected' for itho troops and camp followers uith 
Oxtremb difficulty, and ofi course of Tery inferior 
{Jurility. 'That (part- df>CundeIkhund, where the 
division was encamped i when i tire disease fii’st 
shoned itsclf^'was, moreover, low and notoriorrsly 
unhealthy; I besidesiwhich, except When obtained 
from rirnning Streams, the water wasigenerally in- 
drfleiinit^' jThc time of the year itoo |Was pre- 
cisely that, at which the heat of the day is 
imost'i'stronglyn Contrasted with 'the , cold ( pf the 
'ni^htl'” All'thesc'chcumstancc^, superadded to the 
' cio\\d6tl^ ^tatc'bf lire dtinrtOf''so lalffO bn army, 
ga\r^ to ^the ci>!dcii^i^^ when it drd break ont, a 
degree I of (Violence inUch cxceciling w^iat It had 
inairifestcd'in other parts of the country. For 
about ten dajs, that it lagcd with paiticrrlar friiy 
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the whole cathp’was a*hospital^; rtntl tl>e ilenths in 
tins short period nmoimteth^nccording to the riear- 
cst estimate thafcoidddie made, to n tenth df tlm 
whole number collected. Europeans and nnti>£S, 
figliting men and camp followers, T\erc alike aflcct- 
ed ; but the latter, being genci-ally ^vo^5c clothetl 
and fed, sufiered in’a greater.piqmrtion, i Ohlhe 
Europeans theM uerc fewei cases of sei/ui c ; hut 
those which ' occurred wcre’linorc fi-eqnenlly 
fatal, ' and iisnally so irithin a few hoars. Tlie 
camp continued for sowcidays to more eastward, 

’ in th6‘'hopG of'findtng a better climate, ns soon, ns 
it should wach the Betsva ; hut each day ofjiinich 
many dead ^and* dying 'vverc nhandonediont<thc 
route, 'and manj'' nmrelfcU downondhc rond,/jfbr 
svhom it was impossihld* toirfumlshithoimoana of 
transport, ‘tliougH tlieoutmost j possibloj pro\'isiori 
hadh'een made hj-' the previous distiilmti()n.ofcnrts 
and’ elephants ‘for the accommodation ofilheisick. 
Such indeed fwas tlic gcncrnl di5licss,t(itlini,t(^o 

‘ » n i» ; t) iiiil. Jr ji ,t, ^1,^, , 

• The narrator* himself lost serrn ilomestlc Borants »ml a 
moonshee m about four days,, besides otl^^s,wlio 

were sick and imscrvjceahlc^f^r a of^njC-ilaWisli- 

ment of fifty-three; and others of the staff ’were oqViaV suf- 
ferers^ The fighting menViO^' W/e whole of tlie ho,pi(aU 
in the fir:,t two days, and forse/vani^iid hillowcrs t-Wry 
man’s tent was hw only receptacle, and himself, the only 
doctor. ' • • 
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long ns the cpidomic raged, even tlio healthy were 
broken in spirit, and incapable of labour or fatigue ; 
wliilc the bazars and pubbc establishments were 
deserted, and the whole efficiency of this fine army 
was, for the time, apparently destroyed. 

The symptoms'' of the disease may be described 
in a few words. Its approach was indicated Ijy a 
giddiness that came on suddenly and without 
warning, attended with an immediate and total 
prostration of strength ; insomuch, that men fell 
from their horses in the lino of march, and were 
unable afterwards to rise from the ground, though 
perfectly well >vhcn they had started in the morn- 
ing. A nausea succeeded! with purging and 
vomiting, sO' violent 'Os to defy the power of mc- 
dldno. Laudanum was generally given at this 
stage in large! quantities; but thCi stomach \vould 
retain i nothing, throAving Tip a peculiar green 
or whitish' fluid. > ‘After this,' the patient was 
seized wth'crarnpsmnd coldness from the extre- 
mities upwards, even to the parts about the heart. 
In 'the midat’of his agonies, he felt a burning Ihiret, 
and called incessantly for cold water, but vomited 
it ithe ' instant it was -'given. I This ! lasted from 
tweniy-four to iforty-dght hours, and the person 
affected, either' died under rits severity, or was 
left in a state of such extreme debility, that the 
utmost power of medicine avriiled nothing. The 
cure was very rare, when these spasmodic affec- 
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tions came on with mny degree oT violence. It 
was observed of this ^malady, that! neither the 
voice, nor the power of swallowing, nor the intel- 
lect, were ever lost, while life remained ; also, that 
after death 'the bodiesf had a peculiar smell, 
W'hich was immediately •perceptible nt some (dis- 
tance.* Medical men 'have never yet discovered 
wherein the disease > la}; much less have i they 
found} any probable cure.' Laudanum or opium 
to allay the' 'irritation within, and calomel, the 
universal specific of India, iwith stimulants when 
the patient is about to sink finm " cxliaustion, 
formed the general practice, 'on the first appear- 
ance of the disease : bleeding lias since been tried 
with effect, lYhen ^ministered shortly after the 
first attack, but’it istin vain toitryjthis rcmedyi 
after the cramps )have tnmmenced. ^ i The hot 
bath has also been occasionally ndopted isuccess- 
fully in different stages of, the disease, i and so i 
ha\e other remedies of more capricious' feelection. 
The biostjiexperiencedhraedicnl men //arc not 
quite agreed a^ toltheipredse course^thatiisTnostj 
efficacious. I }., ;j / b’o, loi >(110) '))fuh3lfro bir 
Towards the lend of^November, the Goverrior-i 
general had reached 'a ihealthycktation rat ''Erichr 
on the Betwa, and the epidemid)had (visibly ex- 
pended its vinilence. The camp > was, howcier, 
still crowded ndth conv«ilescents, when the march 
of the Pmdarees towards Gwalior thieatened.to 
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call for tlicoctivc exertions of the centre 'dinsiim, 
and.- the, personal appearance i of its noble com- 
mander upon the sceno ofoiicrations. j 
It has before been mentioned, that one detach- 
jnent had been sent from this division, under 
hlajor Cuinming,. to cover the civil station of 
Bundelklmnd. This ,ltat\ subsequently l>cen 
l)ushcd fonvartl as far south as Tehrec; while a 
second detachment, cliicfl}' of cavalry, under Co- 
lonel Philpot of His Majesty’s 24th dragoons, was 
in the, course, of No^emlicr stationed at Burw’a- 
Sagur, so rus completely, ito connect the centre 
division at Erich,. with that of General Marshall, 
then moving on Seronj.r-jBnt, os soon asrit was 
ascertained tJiat ^theidurras 'OfjtKul'ecm.'mnd of 
had, de<pamped to Ithc north- 
ward,-^ «Lurd fHastings/i ordered itboa detachment • 
froraj,^urwa,-Sngurj>lto rmoVdjr.thrbugh Dutteca, 
across thejSindh,'tp;Cutithen\ ofr,frqml(^walior r 
and,'jatj[thq; same:,time,i6Ct^ing7'iea^on‘itorsuspect 
^he ^deli^ioF his ally to jiistpew .engagements,* he ^ 
agaii^marchedjjiponjjthefSindhj'fronjrJiisjstation 
nea?j-iErich,*jcalUng'nin (the f detachmentoTrom 
Tehree. iirT^hiscmoyement thad-jtho^doublejobJect 
of giving^a support_,tD>CoIoneI Philpot^ and more- 
effectually pverawing- the counsels ofjthe Gwalior 
durbar/ His Lordship 'reached. Soonaree, wliicli 
is only thirty _ miles S. S, E, ofj Grvnlior.iOU 'the i 
1 Jth< of .'December, rwhere^ his / Unexpected jap- 
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pearance liadf the desired effect. Sindheea waS 
alarnied> and tlie Pindarees halted in consterna- 
tion in the junguls and broken ground abhnt 
Shahabad, not knowing what course to pursue, dr 
whither to direct theii march. Despairing of aid 
from Gwalior, they could not retrace their steps l 
for General’ Marshall, though he had 'not been' 
able to make all fhe progress expected, had nc-" * 
vertheless reached Nya Seiaee on the l2tn ”of 
December, while Colonel AdKms^’was with ' liis * 
force at Googul Chupra bnHhe Parbutee; *both of 
which points were 'parlicularV'Sveh adapted ‘ to ‘ 
intercept the return^ of the i marauders southward. ** 
To force the passes of Haraotee to the S. W.'/ 6r 
those of the Chumbul toWaVds 'Jypoit, ^sebm'ed^ 
the only inodes of escapd'dow Ifeft'to^th^^fugi-^^' 
tives: but the state of thc<riv^r; and h variety ‘df 
precautions, which'had been tdkenJtV-streri^fheri'-''^ 
the principal fpa'sse^’ in«>‘ihd^latterd*qu^teri 
troops from lAgra-Jandufronif'Gen'fenil' Dteih’i^’"^ 
division, rendered the^ passage ’ 0 ^ the ^Ch^inljub'^ 
lowei than Haraotee,' whoIIy^^mpt-afcticirf)16r“^Sir^^^ 
David Ochterlony bad also am\ed'^with^^fhe^re-^'^“ 
serve in the neighbourhobd'kif^ jy^bbr,“Sid wh'^* 
prepared to 6upportUhisfliH(P<tfJdefdn6^' ^A'g'din? 
with respect to escapingiby>Hiiraotde-;‘'tlie^dunfi'^"J**’ 
there was in the bands of ithe iRaj-’Rana’Zaliin'^^'^ 
Singh, manager for the Raja ^.TCota, ^who^ was " 
now in strict alliance with us Imm^iately ^ * 

VOL II. I 
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upon tlio Conclusion of'tlie treaty with Sindheea, 
Capthiii Tod had been ordered fiom Gwalioi, 
where he was acdng assistant to the Resident, 
in order to cement a closer union ^vith tiiis 
chieftain ; and he ha*d not only been successful 
in this object, having obtained from the Raj-Raiia 
the blocking up of all the passes through his 
dominions, hut had further induced him to place 
a contingent at the disposal of the British au- 
thorities, which had for some time been in the 
field General Donkin also, with the light divi- 
sion, arrived at Boondce on the 10th of De- 
cember and heanng fi'om Captain Tod of the 
feituntion df’the Pindnices ’about Slmbabad, was 
now in jfulls iftarcli eastward to cut them off, 
-hi case of any cfTottjto escape in that direction * 
I, “On rthe lOtlnOf December,* Geneial Marshall 
niadem-move towards Shahabad, where he Mas 
Infonned the tniited durras still remained encum- 
liered with their, baggage tfnd families. At the 
same time Colonel Adams crossed the Parhutcc, 
and took the same direction, to co-operate u ith the 
above inovement'in General l^Iorshall arrived in 
the afternoon of* the 14th at the Loduann Ghfit, 
one of those leadings into Haraotee, which he 
found the Plndarees had lately forced, in conse- 
quence of the ill conduct of Zalim Singh’s troops 
there posted. Here he was told, tliat the free- 
booters weic still encamped at Bichcc-Tal, a 
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■short distance only from the ; top of the ,Gh&t. 
Accoidmgly,'he lost no time in pusliing forward 
his advanced giiard with all the cavahy, in tthe 
dibpe of giving them a surprise. A party . of 
•dbout one thousand of the best molinted, iihme- 
■diately on pei'ceivang the approach of the ad- 
vance,' presented themselves as if to oppose it; 
but, instead bf abiding a charge, Jed Colonel 
Newbery, ' who commanded the cavalry, intb a 
long pursuit, away flora the route by whiclirthe 
rest effected tlieir escape. General Marshall, 
however, took much ba^age that day, notwith- 
standing that no more than fifty 'or sixty of the 
enemy were killed. In the couxse> of his advance 
next morning, hfe found the^roadi strewed with 
loads of grain and other baggage, thrown alvtiy in 
the confusion of the flight?.^ Kureem and Wasil 
had moved’offiVeatwaidj'intendingyto cross' the 
Chumbul by the Lohared^ Gh£l, in ,thei-hope*of 
being joined by Muhtab rKhan,' one 6f <Ariieer 
Khan’s principal officers, as soon^as^they ishonid 
penetrate to Jypoor. That'Ghat, however; Wa$ 
guarded’ by the winglof one of General Goilkiil’s 
battalions, previously delached^for the ‘jntroOse.; 
and the General himself.^'aftef^cfossingtheGlnun- 
bul on the 13th, was nowin full march towards 
Burod, uhich lay in the direct line 'of their ve- 
treat by this route The Pindarefes did not hear 

i2 
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of Genci'al’Doiikin’s appvoncli, until he had sui- 
priscd their advanced guard, in a night bivouac, 
about four miles noith>cast of Burod, capturing 
tl»c mfe of Kiirccm Khan, and all his state ele- 
phants, kettle-drums, standards, and other in- 
signia of command. The imdn body of the two 
durras was then only six miles distant; but, on 
finding themselves intercepted, they instantly 
called a council of the leaders, aihen it uas 
agreed, that, burning their tents and abandoning 
their baggage, all but the elite or fighting unen 
should dispci-so, every one frcc to seek his own 
fortune. Tlic two chiefs, with less than four 
thousand, all well mountctl, went off in the ut- 
most haste to'’ the south ; and passing to the left 
'ot Colonel' Atlams*” division, while' he W'as ina- 
noGivvring''on ' tht^ riglit’'bank"of the Parbutee, 
made 'good 'their ‘passage 'through' Zalim Singh’s 
teh-itoiy,*' although *6ololiel Atlams, immediately 
on hearing of theiri'llight' that way, detaclied his 
cavalry 'under Major Clarice in pursuit. ' Of those 
’lefv'lj^iindj'mliny'Wrc 'cut up^by the different 
dmsionyj'soine in'* attempting tlie Lohai’ee GhAt, 
and ' the ' temdinder by the riUagers, ‘ who now 
regarded "their ' ^dcHmction as' 'certain, -and no 
longer hesitated to retaliate on tliem the cruelties 
they had so often '“suflered at their hands.' So 
complete "was the despondency of these once for- 
midable hordes, and so hopeless' their present si- 
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tuation, that the appe.nrance of the simllest party 
of our sepahees r\as enough to make a hige body 
of them throw eveiy thing away and disperse 
Av aili ng himself of thi^^ feeling, on the night of 
the 23d of December, an Havildar, with only 
tlurty-four men of Captain Tod’s escort, ventured 
to attack a ^ery considerable hod), ns it lay 
encamped in a part of Zahm Singh s territories 
The whole galloped oflf on tlie first volley, de- 
serting theic camels, and even manj of then 
hoises; hut when the ynoming dawned soon 
after, and they saw the smallness , of the part>, 
they rallied, and show'cd Iji disposition to dispute 
the prize jTlie Haiildar, howevci,! manoeuvring 
as if he was merelytthe advance fguaid of a larger 
force, put them a, second (time to flight: nor did 
they venture again to tum-T Khooshal Koonwui 
a Sirdar of note, ,was Jl\ic, pmmander of j, the 
routed party., The j Havildar secured ,a j large 
booty, and gamed great, credit, by ^the enterprise. ^ 
Tlie object haying hcen)thiu.jaccomphshpd,in 
this quaitei, Major-general ^Marshall o^dc^ed 
to return with the head^quartei^,o^Jus diyisiou to 
Seronj, in orderrto be at,jhan^„tp, prevent rany 
broken parties of the maraudps„fiora jre-appqai^g 
in their previous , haunts, las .well as to hnillpr 
other powers from establishing their jurisdiction 
m the territoiy whence they had just been ex- 
pelled, unless with the exprobS authority ofi tlic 
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Govcnior-g'cncral or Sir Thomris Ilislop. The 
scene of operations, ns' far as concerned the Pin- 
darccs, was now entirely confined to Mewnr, in 
wliich direction Cliectoo had originallyrctircd, and 
whither Uic remains of Kurcem’s and WAsil’s 
durrrts had directed their flight. 

A new plan of operations nTis fortlnvith devised, 
in order to surround them similarly in this quar- 
ter. Colonel Adams moved down upon Gungrar 
to hem them in on the cast ; while General Don- 
kin, rccrossing the Cliumhul, proceeded to take 
post at Shalipoora, trestuard of tJie Dimas, so as 
to inclose them on the north. TJic Marquess of 
Hastings also despatched Major-general Brown 
from the centre division at Sonnrcc, with a light 
force, composed of the 3d native cavahy, the dro- 
medary corps, one troop of horse artillery, and 
some companies of light infantry ; which, after 
being reinforced by a rc^ment of cavalry *, some 
irregular Iiorsc, and a battalion from hfnjor-gcne- 
ral Marshall’s army, was directed to march by 
the line of Sliahabad, and to the southward of 
Haraotee, so as to be available to the north of 
Colonel Adams, in case its services should be re- 
quired in that direction. In the mean time, tlic 
divisions from the Dukhun, under Generals Sir 
Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm, as well as 

* Fourlli native cavalry, and 2d battalion of lat native 
infantry. 
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the arniyffrom Goozent under Sir William Keu) 
had become available in tlie same quarter BUt, 
before w e follow up the/ operations against/ the 
Pmdarees, it will be necessary to relate the^thei 
more impoitant transactions, in which the two 
divisions from the Dukhun Ind just bee/ involved 
with the army of Hbikm 
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HOLKUR.~HINDOOSTAN. 
18i7--18 Decembbr, Jadva&y, Ijebrvatiy. 


Drigadiei-general Malcolm pursues Chcctod — Meets the 
'army of Holkur— FalU back on Oojein— Overtures from 
that durbar— Efffect of Pishwa'a defection— Army advances 
— JweeUw of tbcdwttWTvi of Malcolm aad H»loy— Nego* 
tlation tried— Regent put to death— Hostilities— Battle of 
Mehudpoor— Junction of the Gooacr&t division— Terms 
' olTered— Treaty of Mundisbr— AlTair^ of Tlampoora— Ef« 
‘ feet on Sindlieea— Jua^nlRao Bhdo— Affair of Jatvud— 
icEumulnSr and otherlfotte taken — Final settlement in tliat 
quarter— Pjndayees mgietledifrom Mewiir— Surprised at 
^Kotree— Further puTiuit^ubmission of.Namdar Khan— 
W&sil Mohummed — Kmeemand-bis son— How disposed 

(>'1-0)11 ,il nr ill oj nnw* I in / I 
.Dilxiilias been mfentioned imtlic preceding diniv* 


ters»itliatiSir JohniMolcoIm; with the third divi- 
sionuofuthc >array oCijthe Dukhnn, arrived nt 
Tullain ronjthc.i26th of November. ' Here being 
informed of Clieetoo's Oiglil to the west» and tliat 
Kureem'innd Wfisil had taken the northward 
route, he resolved to move in pursuit of the for- 
mer, and iiroceeded by Sarungpoor to Agiu-. But 
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the motions of the aimy of Holkiii having latteily 
been very suspicious, it was arranged between the 
Biigadicr-gcneial and Colonel Adams, that the 
latter should move westward also as far as RaJ- 
gurh-Patun, to afford his^support in case of neces- 
sity. Sir John Malcolm arrived at Agur on the 
4th of December^ "and from this ^point opened a 
communication with Captain Tod at Kota, whose 
information confirmed the reports of his own in- 
telligencers, representing the intentions of Holkur, 
or at least those of his army, 'to be decidedly hos- 
tile. The reception of* Cheetoo; whose camp \Vas 
pitched close to ‘ that of Holkur^ ^ -and '^wTio^ was 
himself admittek lojan audfen^^^ 
to deposit his faipily^with Jusjvimt jRao_3h|o3in 
Kumulner, was .a sufficient pioof-of the, sentiments 
of the rulingjparty at-this durbaito Sir John fUTal- 
colm, Ihereforc^^havihgHnWh^ intbrim^he"ard that 
Sir Thomas Hisldp was’%n’1ns’^fetiliu ^fd^Oolmn, 
resolved to fall back upon that apputt and_t^ let 
Colonel Adams advance to the north, in co-ope- 
ration with the i division I ofn General -Mhrshall, 
which was onilhe point (ofiinoYiDgjlrom.Seronj 
Ituill be necessary to^^v'e some.explanatiaiDof 
the conduct ofhHoffehr'sjadrninfstrtition rutfftlus 
juncture. ; jih}tn(-oojT Q fcomroln' 

1 It will be recollected, that it/fohmed jpartf'df 
Lord Hastings t general plan, to conclude ■ with 
this duibai a tieaty of concert similarato that 
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cflcctcd with Sindhcea; the difleicncc, how- 
ever, of detaching Ameer Klmn from his depen- 
dency upon the cliief, and j>rocuring the acknow- 
ledgment of his independent sovereignty over sudi 
districts ns might he in his actual possession. In 
conformity with this plan, a letter had been ad- 
dressed to the Regency of Holkur by the Resi- 
dent at Dehlee, at the same time that negotiations 
were opened with Sindhcea and Ameer Khan, 
inviting it to send a confidential agent to Dchlce 
to treat, and intimating the terms on which it 
was the Govei nor-gencral’s wish to form a closer 
connexion with the durbar. Ror n long time no 
answer was returned to this communication ; but 
on the ICth of November, Mr. Metcalfe received 
an overture fiom the Regent, Toolscc-Baee, offer- 
ing to place herself and the young Mulliar Rao 
under the pi election of the Britisli government. 
This ovcitiuc, thougli conveyed witb much se- 
crecy, came either fiom the ministers of the day, 
Gunput Rao and TantecaiJog, or'at least ivith 
their knowledge and concurrence. J Accordingly, 
on Captain Tod’s, being sent to Kota, he was -in- 
structed to open a jComirtUmcation 'through ’the 
ministers; and as i( was'suppOsed to be the Bace’s. 
piincipal oliject in making the offer, to idd Iicrself 
and her ward of the influence of Ameer Khan and 
the rchejlious commanders of infantiy, General 
Donkin uas appiiscd beforehand of the piohability 
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that the Bace might need the active 'aid 6f ‘''■ Bri- 
tish force ; and this had been one of. the objects 
of his advance up the left bank of the Chumbul. 

Soon aftenvards, however, the news of the 
Pesiiwa’s defection spread abroad, and the first 
impulse of the sirdars of Holkiir was to march im- 
mediately ^ to the south, in older to rally routid 
the leg^itimate head of the Maliratta nation. Tlie 
intention to move in that direction was soon pub- 
licly announced j but itwfls'at first silpposed to 
be a feint on the part of the Baee and her minis- 
tiy, who, finding it impossible to control the sol- 
diery, iverc thought to have taken this step with 
a view to deceive them by the appearhnee of a 
coulial unison of sentiment. But the sirdars were 
not to be so deceived ; 'and suspecting that the 
ministiy was intriguing underhnnd’ivith'lhe Eng- 
lish, resolved upon its removal fiom office. On 
the 24th of November, Tnnteca Jogwas acaisod 
in open durbar of a conspiracy to betray the prin- 
cipality to the English; and he was»accoidingly 
stripped or his office and placed in close confine- 
ment. Gunpiit Rao was left nominally ‘in the 
chief conduct of nfiairs ; but the real power fell 
into (he hands of the Patan ' sirdars, at the head 
of wliom was Ghufoor Klian, the avowed agent lof 
Ameer Khan, andRamdecn, one of the most con- 
sidciahle of the infantry officei-s. The marcli 
from Rampoora was commenced \ciy soon aflei- 
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wards. ; and it was ic&olvcd to move by Indiok. on 
Mehudpooi, and thence by Indore across the 
Nerbudda by the fold of Choolec-Muheshwiir. 
Every effort was made to collect the dispersed in- 
fantry of Holkur’s establishment; and, befoie the 
28 th, fourteen additional battalions under Hoshun- 
Beg and Roshun IChan had joined on the line of 
march. Things were in this state in the camp of 
Miilhar Rao, when Clicctoo foimed a junction 
with it; and the near approach of Sir John Mal- 
colm ^brought it more directly into contact with 
the British armies. The mutinous tioops were 
kept together by the promise of being paid their 
arr^ais on arriving t^t Indore, and the hopes of 
all "lyerc buoyed up by the expectation of a liberal 
supply of jnoney/iomfthecofTersjOfBajec Rao, as 
soon, as they should havejCrosscd,the,Neibuddn: 
assurances ^t^jjthis^ effect had been received from 
Popna,but days, befoie, ^so,, that, it was no 

tipiCjjtOj (pxpect pny favourable, disposition, towaids 
oursoiyes^j noy,,indeed^wasjJ,he soldieiy lincUned to 
pay^^ucji atJepji^iy,to thq remonstrances address- 
ed^ ^,^tbe^^iydar§jby piCjjJphn.Malcolm^iin consc- 
jjuencpi pf ^^heu-ypeyption of„Cheetoo ; ;or |toj the 

tOficUn- 
of, the 

P^jliwa., !nie sit dars, themselves, howevci, ■were 
hheral of , their professions,, and ansu'^eied the let- 
tcia both of Sir John Malcolm and of the Resident 
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at Delilee/with general protestations of their de- 
sire to maintain the existing relations of amity. 
Tlie march to the south was nevertheless conti- 
nued ; all ranks, particularly the regent princess, 
expressing the most cnthuri^tic de\ olion to the 
cause of the’ Mahratta sovereign. Seeing, there- 
fore, to nhat issue matters were fast verging, Sir 
John Malcolm, as above mentioned, fell back uj>on 
Oojeini in order to effect a junction^ with the 
division ofj^ir^'^>omas_Hi«lop.x,~ in/ 

The twe diiiszons rttet on i}ie }2th of 
ber; and, after a halt of two days at Oqjein, ad- 
vanced on the I4th towards the camp of IToIknr, 
for the purpose of giving cflect to the negotiation. 
Axlraft of 'treaty tnis prepared, srmQar m'rnost 
of the terms^to that condoded rviih Sindheca. and 
was proffered 'to the' accepUmce cf the durirar. 
Its' reception was at first . 
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Still suspected of a secret design to throw them- 
selves upon Britisli protection, they seized and 
Confined botli, and broke off all further communi- 
cation with Sir John Malcolm. It was' the gene- 
ral feeling of the sirdars, that if the court were to 
accede to the .terms proposed, they would them- 
sel\ es lose nil personal consideration ; and there 
was little diffiailty in persuading the troops, that 
Buell a measure would necessarily deprive them for 
ever of their means of livelihood. In this feeling, 
it was unanimously resolved to ofler battle to the 
EuglUh, in prefeience to accepting the terms; 
and, with a view to prevent any futuie intrigues 
from interfering with the resolution, the regent, 
Toolsee Baee, was earned down by night to the 
banks of the Soopra, and there ‘ put to death, by 
order of (ShuFoov Khan and the Putans. 

The ascendancy of the war faction was imrafe- 
diately apparent in the attacks made upon our 
foraging parties, from whith cattle were' daily 
carried off, ’ not without some loss of lives. On 
the 20th of December, Sir Thomas Hislop, think- 
ing thereby to /curb this spirit of hostility, ad- 
vanced to within s^ven ‘ miles of Holkur’s camp ; 
but that i ery day a picquet of Mysoor horse was 
attacked by a party of about two hundred of 
Hnlkni's. Bnj^iacft, hmse., iindej: rircumsUannfis, 
which showed that th^ weienot actuated by any 
moth e of plundei. It was accoidingly resolved to 
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enforce immediate submission to the terms pro- 
posed to the acceptance of the durbar, or to bring 
on a general action without liirtlicr delay. 

On the morning of the 21st of Becembci, the 
British army again advancctl ; but its march was 
more openly opposed by bodies of Holkur’s horse, 
which appealed on every side. A letter liad been 
UTitten over night to invite the durbar to submis- 
sion ; and another to the agent 'employed to nego- 


tiate, to know why communication had been so 
abruptly broken off. To both of these ansWeis 
•weie received on the march the reply to* the for- 
mer contained mere general assurances ; bht that 
of the /negotiator 'explained more fully; that the 
sirdars were 'bent 'Upon •aljiding the ro'sult of an 
action. < Sir Thomas Hislop, tliCrcforc, no lon^ei 
hesitated as to the courso'to bc'piirsued. * 

On approaching* MehudpobTj'^the enemy tvei'e 
discovered diawn up in line on the opposite hank^ 
of the Soopra, !as-if-lhGy*intendcd to dispute the 
passage, of that riv'Cr by thi most practicable ford, i 
which laya little abovd thVir position, that''is to' 
say, to the south of the^town. ' Aiccohnoisance i 
was immediately 'mad^ iby< 'Lieutenant-colonel'' 
Blacker, -t the quatter-master-general, who riscer*I 
tained that there was ground on the opposite side 
of the river, and within its bed, for the tfoops-to 
form upon after the passage, where tliey would be 
completely sheltered' from the fire of the enemy’s 
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artillery by the brojv of tlie over-banging bank* 
He likemse observed, that on ascending the bank 
the men would only have to advance three hun- 
dred yards before they reached the enemy’s guns. , 
Upon this report, it was determined to attack in 
front by the ford, notwithstanding the obvious 
disadvantages of the ground, in preference to ma- 
noeuvring so as to turn the position, which would 
liave required a long detour and much time, while 
any appearance of hesitation could not fail to pro- 
duce a very prejudicial effect. The 'pnemy’s right 
was protected by a deep ravine, and his left by a. 
slight bend of the river, and a deserted village 
called Sitawud, not far from its bank. The 
ground on which the British army 'had to form 
itself, after crossing the ford, was within the two 
horns of this position ; the enemy’s line retiring a 
little in the centre to make the-most advantage of 
it. Sir Thomas Hislop placed tlie baggage in 'a 
village on the right bank called Doplait, under 
protection of the rearward and a few .Mysoor 
horse; and then, while Sir John Malcolm with 
the cavalry drove off the hovering parties of the 
enemy’s horse, a^fe^ light, troops were pushed 
across the ford, followed by fourteen guns of the 
horse artillery and, a ^ troop of , rocketers. The 
passage was effected without much difficulty, al- 
though the enemy brought up some guns to bear 
on the ford. Tlie horse artillery iiqmediately 
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opened’aibrtttery-'dn tlie enemy’s liile/'while'tVc- 
rest'of‘th'e army' crossedltd'llili low ground under 
cover of the banif/in 'order'’tbere to form 'ibf the 

attact.- The enemy were. so'superior in' uriiHery,' 

that in a short' time the .whole 'ofi our gun^fwcrb 
disabled. Four''^ns of'‘tKe'’foOt* artillery were," 
however, opened with* ^(J^-'^XTect; frofrf’fti position 
they had^taken ■On.the7op|i6sile'side of thV'rivbi^j'a*’ 
little nearer Mehudpoori*‘wh'efice*they’*hnfildded'* 
the left' ofUhe- eh'ciny?g!iline,Svhich'-hfid*bech^ad-*' 
vanced ^betweenilMb vifiage' >' 
river, iin drderlto- opehuwith'-mor6’^efrbbt‘*^b'n''^lH6'^' 
fordi'^/ a him -’dJ I*/ l>nod 

By the’diine‘-the‘‘1iors€?diirtiUdryk^v^fe'^neai'fy''’ 
silencediUhedBritUb itetfd ilih 

and. wasi fovrh’ed-^fdr '-IhelrflMckld^i ThT? 'Tiret Ufi-d 
gade,'i'compos'etlt'6fiithe '{fdnfc‘*%Sjfn|iainii^^ nf. 
Majesty’s’ R6yaISc(its'‘Uifdkire’3ilfi'drAs'^Bnr6i)eaUdl 
regiihent,’)Witli .^tlie- %ectikfl 'baltalion^djE^lSe^'&a--^* 
dras'‘14thdNJC^, 4h'e^'^vtel diidbr 
colonel.ll. ’’Scott, Iwas 

the ’enemys^-re!ft.ndThedfigfilHbYig5di^ ctetfni"*’ 
ofth'eHflefcorpsi'TvithW’PddMti&.^^tf^^^ 
chinopoly light' irifahtiyJ'^lit-Vfh’olS uii38^ 
BoWeni'formbdftfi^'if^ff^ XMP''' 

gade;i’compose3''of\be^'2alfaattali0n<^)f^^ 

Madras N.'I, 'and'’the 'NpainV'batf^ohV\iD(fer^''J 
Captain Hare,' forrned 'thie’Heff'df ‘'duP liifanFry 
line. ' The ' cavalry'' were ’directed to’ “operate''' 

VOL. II. K * . 
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against the enemy’s right, wliere the ground was 
most favourable for this arm. The main attack, 
however, was entrusted to the fii^st brigadej 
where the enemy was strongest in artillery, and 
the distance to be passed under his fire the 
longest. Sir John Malcolm solicited permission 
tb lead this attack, which was granted ; and in 
tlie same manner Lieutenant-colonel M'Gregor 
Muriay, Deputy Adjutant-general to the king’s 
foices, obtained leave to head the detachment of 
the Royal Scots, 'which had precedence in it 
These dispositions were no •sooner completed, 
than the attack was commenced. TJip-enemy’s 
artillery was extremely numerous and well served, 
so' that our loss was veiy severe, particularly in 
ihe first and in the light ' brigade, which latter 
bring in 'the 'centre. Was exposed to the moss fire 
of the whole line The tioops, ‘however,' ad- 
v^afneedVith great steadiness, the Europeans*, m 
|)articular, reseiVing'' their fire and tiiisting to the 
bayonet alone. Holkm’s artillei’jinen stood to 

Of-iou 'I j t; 1 f / j * i,rt 

•-fer John Malcolm, obs'erving a sepaliee battalion stop 
&iid fire in. its advance, turned round to tfie men and said, 
“My th^re 18 hide use in that; I think, we had better 
give them the cold iron.” Whereupon he \yas answered with 
cliaradenstic bluntness firomtbe ranks , “ Yes, your Honour, 
I thmk^ we had and the line advanced with shouldered 
drms in high glee, notwithstanding the destructive fire then 
playing upon it. 
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tlieir guns till they uere bayonetted ; but his 
infantry- battalions gave jray as soon as the guns 
were carried. * 

Bleanwhile, the cavalry had turned the eneniy’s * 
right, aud driving off the horse who opposed 
them, made a dreadful slaughter of the broken 


infantrj'. Holkur’s camp was directly opposite 
to Mehudpoor, a little to the north of the field 
of battle. This, with all the artillery, was soon 
in our hands ; but on the pursuit being con- 
tinued, the fugitives attempted to rally, and got 
together some guns to cover their retreat across 
a ford about four miles lower.down the river, than. 
Mehudpoor. Upon this. Sir Thomas Hislop or- 
dered his line to be again formed ; but the guns 
were soon taken, and the feeble resistance offered 
at this point overpowered by the rapid advance of 
Sir John Malcolm vnth the cavalry and a light 
detachment. Oiu* camp was formed upon the 
fidd of battle, while Sir John Malcolm continued 
the pursuit across the river with the regular ca- 
\alry, and Captain Grant with theMysoor horse 
moved down the left bank. The enemy’s flight 
was supposed to be-.directed northwards towards 
Rampoora. An immense bodty fell into the 
hands of the Mysoor horsel Eight elephants and 
some hundred camels were brought in ‘chiefly by 
them. The camp itself was found deserted when 


entered by the regular army : sixty-three guns 
K 2 
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were, Jiowever, captuied, and tlie total destruc- 
tion of so many disorderly battalions was a yet 
more important consequence of the success of this 
day 

Our loss was severe, amounting to one hundred 
and seventy-four killed, and six hundred and four 
wounded ; among the former were three officers. 
Lieutenants M‘Leod, Colman, and Glen ; amongst 
the latter, no less than thirty-five, whereof eight 
were of the nfle corps alone * 

Sir Thomas Hislop resolved to remain himself 
a week at Mehudpoor, and to establish a hospital 
and dep6t there , while Sir John Malcolm fol- 

* Names of officers severely wounded 

Quarter master GnfRn hoise aitdlery 
Lieutenant Campbell, royals 
Lieut Hancome, European regiment (since dead): 
Captain Norton, 

Lieutenants Gwynne, j 
Shanabao, I 
Drake, ^ ride corps. 

Calder, j 
Eastment, | 

Ensign Gem, J 

Lieutenant Jones, Palamcotta light mfaniry 
Major Bowen, a 
' L«tena„t Palmer, J 

Lieutenant Gibbings quarter master generals 
department 

Lieutenant Lyon, brigade major of cavalry 
Besides twenty other officers si ghtly wounded 
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lowed up the victory with a light division from 
his army. One of the principal reasons of this 
delay was, to allow of the junction of the Bom- 
bay army from Goozer&t, which arrived at Rutlam 
on the 24th of December. This army had also 
been directed to move on Oojein, and, according 
to the original plan of operations, would have 
been in time to have taken part in the battle of 
Mehudpoor, had not its march been arrested by 
an order of recall addressed to Major-general Sir 
William Keir by the Bombay Government, imme- 
diately on hearing of the defection of the Bhoosla. 
Tins event, it seems, was so totally unexpected at 
that Piesidency, that in the uncertainty how far 
the appearance of ddehty kept up at Brodera 
could be trusted, the Governor in council felt 
alarmed at the idea of the tjioozer^t force being so 
far removed from the territory of his government, 
and wished to retain it for the protection of Su- 
rat and the Gykirar ‘ state from the secret or 
open attempts of Bajee Rao. The Marquess of 
Hastings was fay no means pleased at tliis diver- 
sion of the Goozerat army from the part assigned 
to it in lus original plan ; and no sooner heard of 
a, than he caifed upon the Bombay government ' 
to rectify the error without delay. In the in- 
terim, however, the strong representations ad- 
dressed to Sir William Keir by Sir Thomas 
Hislop, showing the necessity of his advance into 
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Hindoostan, had induced that officer to resume 
his forward march after a short retrograde, before 
he received the positive order to that effect, ad- 
dressed to him by the Maixiuess of Hastings in 
person ; and he bad from Rutlam furnished a 
light reinforcement to Sir John Malcolm, which 
joined at Kurdla on the 27th of December. On 
the 30th, the Goozerat army effected a junction 
with the head-quarters of the army of the 
Dukhun, and the united force then advanced 
upon Mundisor in support of Sir John Malcolm, 
who had already reached that point, i 

There was, however, little further to be done 
in this quarter, except t6 receive the submission 
of Holkur, whose power had been completely 
broken by the defeat of the 21st, and who, find- 
ing retreat cut off by our divisions on every side, 
had no longer the means of resistance or evasion. 
^The negotiation was opened by Ghufoor Khan, 
who sent the agent that had conducted the pre- 
vious negotiations, to make inquiiies about a 
son-in-law left wounded on the field of battle. 
Tins opportunity was taken to forward the most 
liumble 'assurances of the present altered senti- 
. lUents' of the leading men of the durbar. Tan- 
teea Jog had already been released from confine- 
ment and Tutored to office •> “and Sir John Mal- 
colm, in his reply to the' above unofficial commu- 
nication, caused it ‘lo be suggested, that the 
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durbar could adopt no litter course than to^ de- 
pute that minister immediately to the camp of 
Sir Thomas Hislop, to tender the submissions of 
the court, and conclude a treaty^ on the best 
terms he could obtain. In conformity ndth this 


intimation, Tanteea Jog came into Sir John 
Malcolm’s camp at Jilundisoi on, the 1st of Ja- 

. ^ j j > I 

By this-time, tneJBri^dier-general had receiv- 
ed the instructions framed by the Marquess ^jf 
Hastings in the^contemplation of a rupture, and 
prescribing the teims on which Holhur’s sub- 
mission was to be accepted and his authority 
re-established. He accordingly entered at , once 
upon the negotiation. The term^ pioposed jivere, 
that Mulliar RaoiHolkur should ^^lace himself ar^d 
his dominions .under British protection ; that he 
should confirm the engagement* alreadj^ concluded 
with Ameer. Khan, and .renounce all .sovereig^nty 
over the lands guarantee^ to that djieftain^j^jthe 
four pergunnas of Puchpuhar, Deeg, Gungrar, and 
Ahoor, which Zalim Singh^of Kota had foi some 
years rented, to be ceded to the British in peppe- 
tuity, to enable them to ^recompense th'e, useful 
services of the Raj7Han3*; also, all territories pos- 
sessed by Holkur north of the Boondee hills pr 
south of the Sfitpoora range, ^including the fort of 
Sindwa in the latter, yfith a glacis, to be ceded to 
us, together with all claims for tribute on^ the 
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Rajpoot- princes. The-statc to be placed on the 
footing of othervpowers connected iwith ns in sub- 
sidiary alliances, and-its contingent to be fixed at 
three thousand rhorsc. -iThe GoTemor-general’s 
plan for settling the factious differences thatifor 
so many years had distracted this diu’bar, was to 
invest Ghufoor Khan, the ^avowed head of dhe 
Putan interest, with an hereditary jageer to be 
held of Holkur in perpetuity under our guarantee. 
It was thought that this measure would satisfy 
the expectations of that party, and probably tend 
to separate it for ever from the intrigues of the 
durbar ; and it was hoped the lands known to he 
already in Ghufoor Khan’s possession would prove 
an ample provision. It was not known to his 
Lordship, when these instructions were issued, 
that Ghufoor Khan uvas -suspected of being the 
principal instigator of the murder 'Of Toolsee 
Baee; else in all probability a different arrange- 
ment would have been ^vised. As it-was, how^ 
ovevT’Sir'John Malcolm ‘executed his instructions 
to the letter, aud-efrcct<^d all 'these objects after a 
short negotiation, -in which Tantcca Jog insisted 
principally on tlircc points: first, the extent of 
the'cession for the benefit of Zalim Singh, which 
be wished to limit to t.wo instead of four peigun- 
nas secondly., the ntrcajcs. dun on. oncouxuL of the 
past year’s tribute from the Rajpoots, forwhich he 
solkitcd our guarantee; and thirdly, the retention 
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of the forts of Chandore and UmhH, with some 
villages in Kandra and the Dukhun. Sir John 
Malcolm distincily refused to give up either of the 
above points, bilt promised to submit u request on 
behalf of Mulhpr Hao, that some hereditaiy civil 
rights in several of the villages in the DulJnin 
should be ‘reserved to the family, alter and al- 
though the sovereignty should the ceded to us. 
The treaty was signed and ‘executed on'^the 6th 
of Januaiy, in conformity .with the original draft. 
The ijageer secured to Ghufiior ‘Khati, under its 
stipulations, 'included the pergunnas of Sunjeet, 
Mulhar-gurii, Tal Moondamir, Joura, and Burdd, 
with the Peeploudartnbutet and'’ the condition of 
• tenure 'was the military- service of six hundred 
select 'horse, the number to^be liable to increase 
on the eventual iraproVement of the jageer.i-jTho 
ratification of the Governor-general was affixed on 
the 17th of January 1818; and at the same time 
Sir; John Malcolm was authorised to make an ad- 
vance of five lakh of rupees on the^revenu^ of 
Koonch, one of the peigunnas of Holkur not in- 
cluded amongst the cessions,! but bordering on 
our owmtemtory of Bukdelklumd. An arrange- 
ment had been made somfe^yeaist before with thisi 
durbar, 'by which we had undertaken the. collec- 
tion of its revenues, and annually -paid them from 
the Deldee treasury. The peigunna having been 
assigned to a sister of Midliai Rao, it? cession wa^. 
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not insisted upon ; ?ind the sum advanced upon it 
was necessary to the peaceable settlement of his 
government in its new relations. 

Immediately on the conclusion of the above 
treaty, Mulhar Rao came in,* n*ith Gunput Rao, 
Ghufoor Khan, and his principal Sirdars, and 
placed himself under the protection of the British 
army. Tanteea Jog was vested with the principal 
administration of the public affairs, the prince 
being a youth of about tweh e years of age. Gun- 
put Rao, who held the high office of hereditary 
dewan, was reduced to the exercise of a mere no- 
minal authority. 

An occasion veiy soon occurred to call forth 
the active exercise of oiu* protective engagements. 
Roshun Beg and Roshun Khan, two principal 
officers of^the linfantiy destioyed nt!.MehudpooT, 
had, with a few bundled jnen, the poor remnant 
of their 'fourteen battailous, fled to'Rampoora; 
where, I hearing of .the submission, of their chief, 
they exliibited.symjitoins of discontent, and acted 
as if they meant to set.uprfor themselves.], Sir 
Tliomas' Hislop, tscnsible of the necessity of vigo- 
rously suppressing the first symptoms of^.siich a 
disposition, was /about to direct ,thc force under 
Colonel Adams, stilli posted at Gungrar, torihe 
punishment 6f these refractory leadei’s • but hear- 
ing, in the mean time, .of the arrival of General 
Brown, with the detachment from Lord Hastings’ 
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camp, at Soiiel, in the direct line of Rampoora, 
thought it most convenient to use its services for 
this object. General Brown, with his usual acti- 
vity, hastened forthwith to the spot; and appearing 
before Rampoora on the 10th of January, 'imme- 
diately made his dispositions to carry the place by 
assault, notwithstanding that it was surrounded 
by fortifications of some strength, add well capa- 
ble of defence. About four hundred of the in- 
fantry collected by the Roshuns were put to the 
sword in the town ; and some horse, who fled 
in the opposite direction, were also cut up by 
the cavalry of our detachment, which had been 
sent round to intercept their escape. The two 
leaders tliemselves got clear off, but several otlier 
principal Sirdars were killed or taken prisoners. 
After this successful enterprise, the settleraentmf 
this territory proceeded with the utmost tranquil- 
lity under the superintendence of Sir John Mal- 
colm and Major Agnew, which latter had been 
appointed by the Governor-general to act terapo- 
Tarily as Resident at that court. 

Thus was peace re-established with the second 
of the three principal Mahratta powers, who had 
risen in arms to oppose the execution of his 1/qrd- 
shrp’s plans. Tlie immediate effect of so sudden 
an annihilation of the power of Holkur was appa- 
rent in the altered conduct of the Gwalior durbar, 
which from this time forward resigned itself to 
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the most perfect acquiescence in every arrange' 
ment, indicated by the British Resident as the 
•wish of the Governor-general. Juswnnt Rao 
Bhao, too, the most turbulent of Sindheea’s Sir- 
dars, became somewhat more tractable ; and, 
dismissing Chcetoo with his durra, which had 
remained for some time in his neighbourhood, re- 
ceived Captain Caulfield, the officer appointed by 
Lord Hastings to act with his division, under the 
stipulations of the treaty of Gwalior, with every 
assurance of deference to his Lordship’s com- 
mands. But these professions were soon found 
to be deceitful; for it was ascertained, that he 
was at the same time giving underhand the ut- 
most protection in his power to the leaders and 
their banditti, by admitting them into his ranks, 
or concealing them in his different forts and vil- 
lages. A body of five hundred Pindaiees, under 
Fazil Khan, were declaied by Juswunt Rao to be 
a part of his i egular establishment ; and he went 
so far as to request a protection for them, in case 
they should fall in with any of the divisions of 
our army. Captain Caulfield granted the desired 
protection provisionally, until he should have as- 
certained the wishes of the Governor-general in 
respect to this party ; but, in the interim, Sir 
’W'Jivi.T?. Kfuj:, 'Kb/i ■*^;5 Si.v 

Thomas Hislop in pursuit of Cliectoo, was led by 
his liuikai-as to the \Ulagc where Fazil Khan had 
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been reported to be quartered, under information 
that a large party of Chcetoo’s durra u'ere there 
harboured. i Upon the first appearance of the 
British troops, numbers of armed horsemen were 
seen to gallop forth from the opposite side of the 
village, winch confirming the previous informa- 
tion, he ordered the cavalry to give chase to the 
fugitives, and immediately attacked the village. 
It was carried in a few minutes, and many Pin- 
darees and others had been put to death, before 
the head man had time to produce Captain Caul- 
field’s protection, upon dght of which instant or- 
ders were issued to stop the pillage. This was 
not efiected without resorting to the i extreme 
measure of hanging a scpaliee caught in the fact ; 
but the circumstances induced Sir William Keir 
to institute an inquiry upon the fepot, when it was. 
indisputably proved, botli by the confessions of 
many of the prisoners and by other evidence, that 
the major part of the* horsemen found in the vil- 
lage had hut very recently parted from the durra 
of Cheetoo, there to seek an asylum. This was 
one of many instances of Juswunt Rao’s mnwar- 
rantable conduct. He harboured Bheekoo Seyud 
of Kureem’s durra, the very Sirdar who had led 
the expedition linto Guntoor in 1815, -^in a yet 
more barefaced manner; suffering him to come 
within his camp, and pitch his tents within a 
short distance of that of Captain Caulfield : and. 
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although the man was clearly identified, and 
Captain Caulfield made the most earnest demands 
for his arrest or expulsion, he could procure no re- 
dress. 

The Idarqucss of HnsUngs, being apprised of 
this conduct, sent instructions on the 24th of 
January, authorising Juswunt Rao to be proceed- 
ed against as a public enemy, pursuant to the con- 
ditions of the GnaUor treaty, unless he should in 
the intermediate space have adopted a different 
course of conduct. The detachment of General 
Brown was directed to g^ve effect to tliese instruc- 
tions; but, before the arrival of the orders, jnat" 
ters had already been brought by tliis force Ho 
the issue of the sword with the lefractory chief- 
tain. . . ’ 

On General Brown’s approach to Jawud, Capt. 
Caulfield renewed his remonstrances, but still 
without producing any change in the conduct of 
Juswunt**Kao. Accordingly, on the 28th of Ja- 
nuary, after having in vain waited the expiration 
of the period prescribed for compliance with his 
demand of the surrender of the harboured Pin- 
darees. Captain Caulfield retired, from Juswunt 
Rao’s camp to that of the General ; and on the 
morning of the next day, liaving intelligence that 
arrangements were making s«n^tly to remove tlie 
Pindarees to some place of safety, suggested the 
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sending round a squadron of our regular cavalry 
to counteract i this intention, l)y occupying the 
road through which they must pass. In perform- 
ing this duty, the squadron was fired at both from 
the town and camp ; whereupon the Grcneial or^ 
dered out Ids whole Une, and determined on the 
immediate assault of allJuswunt Rao’s posts. The 
third cavalry, under Captmn Hodges, were or- 
dered dotvn with thehoise artillery to the support 
of Captain Swindell, who commanded the squadron 
that had.been fired upon. This force was imme- 
diately led by Colonel Kewbery, the brigadier of 
cavalry, to thelattack of one of Jusuunt Rao’s 
campsjo'wlncli lay on the soutli of the town ; it 
was Isoon^ carried. ■« GcneralRrown determined to 
follow up his success against the town itself: and 
blmving open the igatCj with a tWelve-poimder of 
the liorse artillery, while the rest of the guns were 
employed inj taking'-off itlie /defences, the “Major- 
general t caused the place 'to be stormed by the 
first'battalion'ofjthe first, under Major Bellingham,' 
and by the dromedary corps, which was dismount- 
ed for thetpurpoSe, and led by Lieutenant Patton, 
thef only officer, wounded in the i whole affair. 
Ouitoini iuurtn'’cavdrry, anil a 

party of Rohilla* horse, had in the mean time 
been sent round the town, under tire guidance oi 
Lieutenant Franklin of the quarter-master-gene- 
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raVa {le]mitjncnt, to attack another camp to the 
north-west, in which a large portion of Jiiswunt 
Rao’s force was cantoned. Tlicre were in tliis 
encampment si'c guns and two battalions, besides 
horse. Captain Ridge came upon them in a quar- 
ter w’licncc he was exposed to the fire from the 
town as well ns that of the troops in tlic camp. 
Leaving tlic towm to the general, whoso attack 
had by lliis time conuncnccd on the opposite gate- 
way, lie charged at once into tlio camp, dispersed 
and cut up the battalions, and captured all the six 
guns. TIic Rohilla horse were led • on this occa- 
sion by Lieutenant Turner, and behoved with ns 
much spirit and steadiness as the regular cavalry. 
Tlie result was complete success in cvciy quarter, 
without a single check. Jus^vunt Rno lumstdf 
owed, bis escape to the flcctness of his horse, and 
got off with very few attendants. 

As soon as information w'os received of matters 
liaving^becn brought to this issue. General Donkin, 
who ,was still at Sliahpoora, w’as ordered down to 
occupy tlic possessions of Juswunt Rao Bhdo in 
Oodeepoor, and paiticularly the forts and districts 
of Kj^ulner, Rj’poor, and Rammigiu*, tlirce re- 
cent ipurpations from the Rano,,who had a few 
days only before placed himself under our protec- 
tion. ^ ^ The acquisition of these fortresses was 
effected by^the middle of February, the garrisons 
agreeing to evacuate on receiving their arrears. 
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which in no instance exceeded four thousand ru- 
pees. Kumulnet is one of the strongest hill forts 
in India, and there it was that the Pindarees had 
been desirous of^ depositing their families and bag- 
gage during this campaign It was now restored 
to the Rana of Oodeepoor, along with the otlier 
recent usurpations. Jawud and Neennich, two 
of Sindheea’s pergunnas assigned to Juswunt Rao, 
were likeudse sei2ed by us, and held for some time, 
but afterwards restored to Doulut Rao, in order to 
enable him to make a peaceable settlement with a 
man, who had ^otherwise sufficient influence to 
give trouble. ll had been distinctly intimated to 
him, at tlie time of concluding the treaty of 
Gwalior, that in the event of any of his Sirdars 
requiring chastisement for inftactions of the arti- 
cles, the acquisitions made from them would be 
retained by us as a remuneration for the trouble of 
inflicting it. Wherefore this attack of Juswunt 
Rao and seizure of his territories gave little 
umbrage, and occasioned no discussions with the 
durbar. , 

It is now time ^to notice the furtli^er operations 
against the Pindarees^after the remnant of the 
durras of Kureera and Wasil Mohummed had^ 
effected their escape through Haraotee to Mewur, 
nhere they had hoped to share the promised pro- 
tection of Juswunt Rao Bhaoi Early in January, 
Colonel Adams had taken up a position at Gun- 

^OI. II I. 
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grar, and General Donkin another to the north of 
^lewur, while General Brown was advancing to- 
wards Rampoora. Upon the conclusion of the 
treaty with Holkur, Major-general Sir William 
Keir was immediately despatched with his fresh 
division in a nortli-westerly direction from 3Iun- 
dis6r, to operate against Cheetoo, or any other of 
the Pindaree chiefs of whom he might receive in- 
telligence. The durra of the former was partially 
cut up in the neighbourhood of Satoolla ; and se- 
veral were taken in villages, where they had singly 
or in small parties sought protection. Sir Thomas 
Hislop remained in the mean time at Mundisdr, a 
centrical point, wdl calculated for the general di- 
rection of affairs in this quarter. Harassed by 
the activity of Sir William Keir’s pursuit, the 
marauders resolved to endeavour to retrace their 
steps to their haunts in Malwa, and in the valley 
of the Nerbudda. Cheetoo succeeded in baffling 
eveiy effort made to Overtake him, and effected 
his object, by penetrating through a most difficult 
country to the south of Mewur. He reappeared 
near Dhar, where a very high jangd^of hills sends 
forth the streams which form the Mhye, a consi- 
derable river emptying itself into the Gulf of 
Kamhay. In this march he was obliged to disen- 
cumber himself of hb baggage, and lost many of 
his horses ; while Sir William Keir, being unable 
to follow by the same route, made a circuit by 
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the open plain beyond the sources of that river, 
and then moved south^*^ Chumbul in 

the same direction. 

Tlie nreck of Kureem’s durra,' under Namdar-^ 
Khan,— for both Kureem and liis son had been 
left behind in a jungul in the flight through Ha- 
raotee, — had rejoined WAsilMohuramed; and both 
were driven, by the operations just described, to 
attempt, in common with* Cheetoo, a return to- 
wards Malwa and the Nerbndda. After having 
rounded the camp oF Sir Thomas Hislop at Mwn- 
disor, they were proceeding easterly, with the 
confidence of no other British force being in their 
neighborhood , when, nfter crossing the Chum- 
bul, they bivouacked on the I2th of January, at 
a small village named Kotree, on the Kalee-Sindh. 
By good fortune, Colonel Adams was still lying at 
Gungrar, within a few miles of theirjibivouack. 
He detached the 5th Bengal cavalry to give them, 
if possible, a night surprise. Major Clarke, who 
commanded this regiment, fell in wth their en- 
campment about an hour before daylight pf the 
1 3th, and fotJnd them either in such security, or 
so worn down by continued fatigue, that they 
evidently had no intelligence whatever of his ap 7 
proach, when he was within sight of their fires. 
Perceiving that he was quite undiscovered, he 
resolved to wait until the first appearance of dawn, 
that their flight might not be aided by tlie fcover 
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of darkness. On the first blush of day, he di- 
vided his force, ordering three troops xinder Lieu- 
tenant Kennedy to attack in front, while with the 
other three he made a detour himself round the 
village, to come upon them in the direction their 
flight would obviously take on the first alarm of 
danger. The manoeuvre was most masterly ; and 
the loss of the durras in tliis affair was greater 
than they had sustained in any prf»rious attack, 
not excepting that of the year before, when sur- 
prised hy Major Lushington in the Dukhiin. 
The \Yhole body was completely dispersed, and 
many leaders of note left dead on the field. 

Soon after this success. Colonel Adams having 


ascertained that the freebooters had entirely eva- 
cuated hie^r, wdth the intention of returning 
.into Malwa, hastened after them without delay, 

I ’> I )f] J 1 I J !' I \ ^ 

jpud sent notice of this movement to General Mar- 
shal!, who had for some time been in the neigh- 
jiourhood of Bairsea^ and Seronj expecting this 
event. On thdr march, the Pindarees were se- 

-I ini. ; I / I u /I » 

jVCTdy hanifled by detachments fiom ihe^divisions 
of Adams and Marshall, and in the end harassed 

JIIJ 1 JU W jjj J ) /| ' 

^o^such a^ degree, as to be, unable longer to keep 
their followers togetlierJ . ' ' 

-llfn '■IW/ ,|J| J,| , J ). 

^ would be^uninteresting to follow the track o^ 
.these miserable 'fugitives with further minuteness. 
Such was the extremity of their distress, that 
Colonel Adams, judginc them to be now ripe for 
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unqualified"' submission* caused an intimation to 
be con\eyed to them througli the Nuwab of Bho- 
pal, that, if they were willing to throw them- 
selves entirely on the mercy of the British go- 
vernment, surrendering their arms and horses, the 
Sirdars might expect a livelihood in some pai t of 
our provinces remote from their old haunts, and 
the lives of their foUowere would be spared 
Namdar Khan was the first to avail himself of 
this intimation. He delivered himself up ‘to 
Colonel Adams on the 3d of February at Deoraj- 
poor, in the Bhopal territory, with all his yet re- 
maining followers, which were no more than 
eighty-seven. He reljuired no other terms 'than 
a bare assurance that he should noi^be 'sent to 
Europe oi Calcutta^ on receiving which -he sur- 
rendered without further stipulation! btheVs 
came in daily by twos or threes ; and all reporiecl 
that Wasil Mohiunmed was in ^ual distress,^ and 
ready to avail himself of tlie same ^profTer'of ^par- 
don. He had penetrated further '^o the'eas /F'fiut 
soon after fled for refuge to Gwalior, nhere'SiriS- 
heea, though from a point of honour he at'fi'ist 
refused to seize and deliver him up, when tlie 
Resident discovered the place of Tiis concealment, 
and demanded his seizure and surrender, was ulti- 
mately obliged to do so, at the express requisition 
of the Goveinor-general The rest, for the most 
pait, followed the example of Namdm Khan 
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Kurccm,'it appeared, was alone in concealment at 
Jawud, wlien the place was stormed bj General 
Brown. He escaped -with extreme difBcuUy on 
foot, and lived for some time in the neighbour- 
ing junguls ; but, after a variety of risks and 
adventures, finding the restoration of his affair? 
utterly hopeless, he surrendered himself to Sii 
John Malcolm on the 15th of February. "Hi: 
son, Shuhamut Khan, with Rutun Koonwur, i 
noted leader of luhburs, and about two hundrec 
followers, were still lurking in the junguls nn( 
mountains of Haraotec and Boondee, when Zalin 
Singh of Kota conveyed to them the assurance o. 
life, and induced them to yield on the same .terms 
as had been gi’anted to Namdar Khan. Kurccin 
Khan was settled with *his family on an estate 
purchased for him in the Goumkpoor district, of 
the value' of about one thousand-inipeea a month. 
Wdsil Mohlimmed was on his seizure kept in strict 
surveillance at Ghazebpoor; but * continued evi- 
dently restless, and refused to send for, his family, 
or to take measures to settle himself in the man- 
ner desired by the British government. At the 
close of the following rains he attempted an 
escape,' having by some means or other procured 
relays of horses to be laid to carry him beyond our 
frontier ; but being detected in tlie act of getting 
out of the house in which he resided, he destroyed* 
himself by taking poison. * 
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Thus were the two durras of Kureem and 
Wasil'Mohummed annihilated. Cliectoo, though 
he had suffered mudi in detail, had hitherto 
avoided a rencounter with any of the British 
corps in the field. But, on the 25th of ,Tanuar}', 
he was heard of at Kum6d by Colonel Heath, wlio 
commanded the garrison and post of Hindia. A 
party was immediately sent out, which beat up 
his bivouack in the night, and utterly dispersed 
the remnant of his durra. The Bhcels and Gras- 
seas were encouraged to plunder and destroy the 
fugitives, a commission they zealously executed. 
After tills, Cheetoo wandered about Mnlwa a short 
time, with about two hundred followers ; and see- 
ing his affairs to be nearly desperate, endeavour- 
ed, through the Nuwab of Bhopal, to make terms 
for himself, in conjunction uith his remaining 
adherents. For this purpose, he suddenly en- 
tered the Nuwab’s camp ; but when he leanied 
that Nuzur Mohuramed had nothing to offer, be- 
yond a slender personal maintenance in some dis- 
tant part of Hlndoostan, wliilejie demanded .a 
jageer in Malwa, and the entertainment of him- 
self with his men in the British service, he de- 
camped as suddenlyjas he had come. A\niile he 
staid, his horses were ‘constantly saddled, and the 
men slept with the jbridles in their hands, ready 
to fly instantly, in lease of an attempt to seize 
them. Pieparations were making for the purpose 
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the very night hciwent off; ibut he was too well 
on Jiis guard, and /too much alive to snspidop, ' to 
allow them to be' completed, t He was instantly 
pursued by ‘ the Nuwab’s people ; and General 
Malcolm also sent out parties to take him, which 
distressed him so»much, that Rajun left him, and 
made his submission Yet lie subsequently found 
his way into. Kand^ and the Dukhun, and made 
common cause %vith the Arabs and chiefs of the 
Pfishwa’s routed army, with whom he became 
assimilated, receiving occasional protection from 
the Kiladar of the fortress of Aseergurh. His 
durra was completely destroyed, and his followers 
nlmosttcntirelyidesertedihim, 'but nothing could 
subdue, his I spirit, or, [induce > him to * surrender. 
il^iSjCnd was]tragical>andr5ingular, and deserves 
to ,be p-ecorded. ,.;Having Joined , Apa, Saheb, he 
passe4j^he^irainyrtSeason )Of, 1818, .in, the moun- 
tainous heights of the Idphadeo range ; and upon 
(thatjchief/s iCxpulsion tin /Febniary 1819/ accom- 
p^ed),himi tOf.the cFortt of*Aseergurh.j Being 
[refused, admittance, bhe//Sought4shelter)in the 
neighbouringjuDgul, and, on horseback, and alone, 
attempted, to penetrate, a, thick cover known to be 
infested:jjvithotigers.j jHejwas^missed for, some 
days after, and no one knew what had become of 
him. His horse was at Izist discovered grazing 
near the margin of the forest, saddled and bridled, 
and exactly in the state in jvbich it was when 
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Cheetoohad last been seen upon dt.Ji Upon search, 
a bag of two hundred'’and fiftylrupeeSf^Was found 
in the saddle ; and several 'Seal rings, rwilh some 
letters 'of Apa Saheb, promising future ^rewaid, 
served more completely to fix the identity of the 
horse’s late master. These circumstances, com- 
bined with the known resort of tigers to the spot, 
induced a search for the' body, when/ at no great 
distance, some clothes clotted ‘ with' blood,' and, 
further on, fragments of bones, and at last the 
Pindara’S head entire, ‘with the featured rin a 
state to be recognised, were > successively ^disco- 
vered, The chiefs mangled remains were given 
over to his son 'for interment, and' theimiieralile 
fate of one, who ■ so shbrtly befoic Jhad ‘Hdden^'at 
the head' of twenty thousand horse,’ gave awMl 
lesson of th^mncertcunty of ^ortbrie,' ^anH 
pity even fiom those who had^been'thd vicfiin&^ol 
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CHAPTER XVII 
I'OONA 

1817-18, KOVEHDEft TO AmlL 


P^slnvVs flight and pursuit— -Is cut ofT from the north— Re- 
turns tn the south— Aflair at KoragAon— Resolute defence 
of Captain Staunton— Repulse of llie enemy— Remarks— 
Flight of Bajee Rao continued— Brigadier general PritE 
ler's pursuit— Bajee Rao turns north— Met by General 
Sihith, and pursued up the Kishna— Kew distribulion of 
Britibh force— Mutant taken— Phos of GovernAr general 
in respect to F^shira and Sutarafllaja— Reasons and re* 
flections— Instructions ^issued — Sutara^Rnja proclaimed— 
General Smith pursues Bsjec Rao— Comes up with him at 
Ashtcc — Gokla elain — ^utara family captured — Motice 
respecting Gokla — P^shwa'a distress — Capture of his 
fdrt^^Dcscrtion dfhis Ja^eerdars — Joined byGonputRao 
,-j][ftnd Ram Dcen— Flight to tlio northward j J 
ijj f ' j( / • « 1 J 

IS noWitimc,to revcit to the tiansactions of 
the war with Bajee Rao injithc tlukliun j For 
the purpose! of preserving , the continuity of the 
narrative of occurrences m other quarters, we 
have reserved these for separate notice, there 
having as yet been no such direct connexion be- 
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tween the operiitions on the two opposite sides of 
India, as to require the relation to be interwoven. 

After his defeat at Poona on the 16th of No- 
vember, the P^shwa fled southward towards his 
strong holds in the vicinity of Sutara. It was 
at first believed, that he intended to shut himself 
up in some one of them, there to abide a siege. 
It appeared, however, that he had no such design, 
the recent fall of Hutras having shaken the confi- 
dence of aU the native cliieftains in their fortified 
places. His march to the south had no other 
object thdn to effect a jnnetion with a party sent 
before to carry off the family* of the Raja of Sut- 
ara from ll^usota. Fearing to tnist a race of so 
much political importance to the safe keeping of 
even the strongest ofnhis forts, he resolved to 
carry the principal' members ‘‘of the family'along 
with' him, 'in^VrUer’^ tJ prevent' the '^dssibiliiy' of 
their falling inlo our hands^_or ‘being set by us 
in opposition to his own authority. ^ r i j 
Towards the end of No^ ember, Brigadier-ge- 
neral Smith, having ’completed his afrangfements 
for tlie bccupation and eventual defence of Poona, 
set'off in ‘pursuit* of the fugitive ^ririce. "On the 
morning of^lhe/29th, he ’forced Uhe^passagd ‘‘of 
the Salpa-GhSt, leading to 'the high landlifilvllibh 
the IGshna take^ its rise. '*Gokla,'with‘a'hody bf 
' '' Hit I / j.ril 

•iVide Forbes' Oriental Memoirs m v 
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five thousand of the I’^hwa’s best hoise, had, 
since the 22d, been continually hovering about 
the Brigadier-general's line of march, foi the 
purpose -of taking advantage of the least con- 
fusion. It would have been far too harj^sing a 
duty for the single regiment of cavalry, and few 
irregulars attached to the division, to have at- 
tempted to keep at a distance an enemy that 
never ventured to stand a charge. However, by 
occasionally masking a galloper gun, and em- 
ploying Shrapnell shells, the General was enabled 
to make the service of Gokla’s horse rather too 
penlous for a continuance On the day of Ins 
forcing the Salpa-Ghftt, the nature of the ground 
gave an opportunity of opening the battery of a 
whole troop of horse-artiUcrj in tliis manner, and 
with such effect, that ^or some days afterwards, 
indeed, until the 6th of December, the hovering 
clouds of horsemen completely disappeared. Ba- 
jee Rao^ himsdf , usually kept at the distance of 
two long marches in advance. 

^ Nothing of interest occurred in this very long 
and arduous pursuit : it will be sufficient, theie- 

-.UIH <■) '•I . j 1, - 4 

fore, to notice^ the line of the enemy’s flight. 
Passing Sutara, he went as far south as Poosa 
Saolee” (Possessolee.) ^ From this point, eithei to 
avoid ‘falling in with 'Bngadier-general Pntzlei, 
who was advancing mth tlie resene from the 
ced^d districts, oi having no^otject in lemaimng 
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to the sWh'V thejrapilkl after 4l^''junclW’^^o^ 
the Sutara Raja’s familyrand Vtiirally wislling 
to be joined^ by the support* he expected fiom 
Hindoostau, he made 'a few ^ long marches east- 
ward, as far as Pundurpoor ; and thence getting 
round Bngadier-general Smith, marched rapidly 
in a Wth-westerly direction, and,’ pasHng halt'- 
way between Poona’and Sfeioor, moved ntlrlh* 
ward as far as Wuttoor, on the dire'dl’road tc 


Nassik. Here he was joined by ’naralnikjee 
Daingha, who brought with him ‘ a considerable 
reinforcement of horse and foot, raised in Kandfis, 
or invited doivn from Hindddstan into the service. 
’General Smith folld\ved 'close' at ’^hisreai/ nniving 
at Pundurpoor on''lhe’ 8tli bt’'l)ecembei^’thV ’-se- 
cond day only* a^er Bajee'*llad^*had'iefe^it. 
soon as the'^ Pesliwa'^had passed^ clear’ of jpoona, 
the Brigadier-general'mwe^* W’ t\ie ’old. ’canlon- 
ment of Seroor, and, after recruiting his cattle, 
resumed 'the pursuit on^*ihe''^22d^"of 'tecemliek 
Keeping now greatly lo die ^east' of flid^ enemy s 
route, he entere'd the valley die (fodavureei by 
the Nimha-Dedra Ghdt, m tlie lidpe ttlus td’inter- 
cept his Vetreat 'ndrtliwarJS^^fdr'tfe ¥&fiwa, 
finding' himself less "piSsed,^ifiati ^foit^ed^'tome 
days at AViittdok antf m till 'nei^hboprlili^^ hf 
the strong fort at Jooneer. He was still in the 
\iqinity of that place on the 26th of Decembei, 
when h'is pursuer had already advanced' to Hun- 
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wuntgSon, yet further northward than himself. 
He then attempted to contftiue his march to- 
wards Nassik ; but General Smith was gaining 
fas.t upon him from the cast, and he had scarcely 
descended the Gh&t to the valley of the Peeree, 
on the 27th, when he heard that the Brigadier- 
general had already passed Sunguraner, and was 
in full march to intercept his flight. Finding it 
now impossible to prosecute .his march to the 
north without taking a more westerly route, he 
moved first to Kootool ; but then fearing to be 
entangled with his cavalry in the difficult country' 
in the immediate neighboiwhood of the western 
ghats, he determined to give up the intention of 
continuing his flight in that direction, and, re- 
ascending the table-land he had quitted only the 
day before, returned to Wuttoor, on the 28th of 
December, and thence i hastened his flight in a 
southerly course on the direct) road t to Poona. 
This gave occasion to one of the most- memorable 
actions that has ever been fought in India. 

Colonel Burr, ithe officer left in -command at 
Ppona, hearing of the P&bwa’s advance Iby the 
direct road to that city* and not being sufficiently 
aware of the manoeuvres that had forced him into , 
this line of retreat,- and the closeness of the "pur- 
suers in this 1 rear, , thought an attack) upon the 
capital/, was meditated. He accordingly solicited 
the reinforcement ofia battalion from Seroor, the . 
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belter to be prepared for defence. The fohow- 
ing is an acenmte account’ of what bcfel the re- 
inforcement forwarded at his rec^ucst- 

The detachment conasted of n detail of Ma- 
dras artilleo'f G-po«ndcrs, the 2d Iwtta- 

lion of tlic 1st Bombay N. I., about five hundred 
strong, and three hundred nuxiliar}* horse, the 
whole under Captain Staunton of the BoinUay 
establishment, who commnndc<l the battalion. It 
began its march from Scroor for Poona, at eight 
p. Ji. on the 3Ist of Dcccmlicr, and at ten next 
morning reached the heights overlooking Kom- 
gaon, about half way to the city ; when thb 
Whole of the Pfcshwa's army, (Ktimntod at twenty 
thousand horse, and scrcrnl thousand infantry, 
were discovered on the plain to the south of the 
Bhcema, Captain Staunton found his march to 
Poona intcrceplctl, and liimsclf in great danger of 
being ait off-' In order to ovoid the cxjiosure of 
the plain, which would have given an immense 
advantage to the hlnhratta cavalry, he advanced 
hastily to seize the village of Koragaon, heforc^it 
should he occupied by the enemy s infantiy. Ori^ 
lierceiiing his intention, tluy made for tlie same 
point, and Captain Staunton succeeded in i>art 
only; for half the village, and several of thd' 
strongest positions, remainetl in tlic hands of the 
enemy, who manned the whole of their portion’ 
with Arabs, whom he found it impossible to' 
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dislodge; notwithstanding several attempts for the 
purpose. A most.despCT.'ite struggle now com- 
menced between this mere handful of men and 
the whole of the Alohratta army, which fought 
under the stuniilus of the presence of the prince 
himself, who personally Avitnessed the action from 
an adjoining height. 

The enemy also had but two guns; but his 
infantry outnimibered ours in the proportion of 
more than ten to one, and the majority ^vere 
Arabs *, a race whose determined courage, or 
rather desperation of boldness, had frequently 
been experienced in former wars, and was, 
perhaps, never more conspicuous than at Nag- 
poor, and in this affair. The Arab infantry 
had also the. support of immense clouds of ca- 
valry, before whom the few horse that accompa- 
nied the battalion dared not show tliemselves; 
indeed. Captain Swanston, who commanded those 
auxiliaries, was wounded early in the day. 

The contest continued untU after sunset, and 

• It may be proper to mention, aa a proof of the estima- 
tion in which the Arabs are held as soldiers by the native 
powers, the rate of pay they received in the Pesln'a’s army, 
in Comparison with natives of other countries. 

Arabs, natives of Arabia - - - 1 5 rupees a month. 

Their descendants born in the country 10 ditto. 
Hindoostanees, (the same as our sepoys) 8 ditto. , 
Mahrattas and Diihhunees - . 6 ditto 
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Tvas a series of obstinate attacks and defences^ of 
such posts, as’ the situation of the houses and cir- 
cumjacent buildings afforded. In actions of this 
nature, the advantage of having fresh troops to 
bring up is every thing, and this the enemy pos- 
sessed and availed himself of to the ^-utmost de- 
gree; while Captain Staunton had ^arcely suffi- 
cient for the defence of llie ground he occupied, 
much less any men, to spare for reserve, or for the 
occasional relief of hi^ different posts. The at- 
tack commenced a little before noon, and was not 
discontinued tU! nine in the evening, during the 
whole of which time our men remained without 
refreshment; and, what was ofjnore consequence, 
no water was to be had in that part of the vil- 
lage in their possession. In the evening their si- 
tuation was peculiarly critical. Lieutenant Chis- 
holm, the officer of artilleiy, with most of his 
men, had been killed at a post near a pagoda in 
the village, against which the Arabs principally 
directed their efforts. At the same time, the 
exertions that the European officers had been 
called upon to make, in heading repeated charges, 
had so reduced their number, that, of the whole, 
three only remained unOisaWed, Captain Staunton 
himself. Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant-surgeon 
Wylie, the two latter neariy exhausted. The 
Arabs at this time charged and obtained pos- 
session of the gun at fbe'pagoda, round which 
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many ofjOur, wounded were lying; among the rest, 
Assistant-surgeon Wingate of the 2d bat.t 1st Ni-I. 
Captain .Swanston, and iLieutenant Connellan, 
•were i there, all in a helpless state. The, Arabs 
immediately commenced a massacre of the ■wound- < 
ed, and. the mutilation of the bodies -of the de- 
ceased. Dr. Wingate was the first victim to i 
their cruelty; he was literally hackedi to .pieces, 
as was the body of the deceased artillery officer. 
But they did not long enjoy the triumph'; for the 
three remaining officers, immediately upon. the 
loss of the gun, although themselves almost ex- 
hausted, and their men fainting from want i of 
water, exerted themselves to bring them on to a 
final charge. On thb occasion Lieutenant Fat* , 
terson, who had been wounded and lodged in a 
place of safety, appeared again at the head of bis 
men, and continued to exert the little strength he 
had left, until he received a second wound, which ^ 
utterly disabled him, and in the end .proved 
mortal. .The, charge fortunately was successful, 
and 1 was . executed with such judicious celerity 
and spirit, that; it ©avedi the lives of- Captain 
Swanston and ^Lieutenant Connellan,' both, of 
whom^were ini the'ArabsV hands, and having .just 
witnessed ithe massacre and mutilation of their 
comrades,’ (Were 'expeeftng a-'fike fate to ,fhem- 
selves. . Every man of tlie Arabs, (who had pe- 
netrated to the pagoda, was bayoneted witliout 
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mercy, and from this ’tune th'C’en^my related 
much in'^ the Higoiir of his' Attacks As it gieAr 
dark, the ■'men tvere enabled ’’to {irociu*e a' supllly * 
of water, which was the only refreshment' they 
lecfeived’ for the whole^day and^niglilJ By nine 
p. il.' the 'eriOmy was driven out of 'the positfon^ 
he had till then held in the volloge, and the” rest 
. of lli^ night was passed’by the detachmerit wdth- 
out’molestation, but under the alarming anticipa- 
tion '‘of a^renewCd 'attack,^ with fresh troopl, on^ 
the enduing morning, arid*the’'eertainty of their 
aramunitiOri ’ f^ng in* that' case oftef^ a*fe\V 
rounds f / "At daybreak it W'a^ ’ found, * thkf al- 
though' the Mahratta' hnny still dim ered'^aboiit 
the nJlnge,’ it -was not disposed 'to reneW the 
attack. The day was,' however, passed under 
ariis,’ and ‘without' any'’ opportunity of Inocurih'g 
a Stippl/'orprovisionsJ On the "night of the 2d 
of Jantiai'y,*Capta‘m'Staunton, despairing'’ of' bein^ 
able' to effect^ his maich on 'Poona, prepared* to 
move back to Seroor. BTierefore, sacrificing^ 
much of his baggage in order to provide the 
means of transporting his numeious wounded, lie 
commenced his march in the dark, and readied" 
Seroor by nine next morning, hnD^ng> back not 
only his guns, but likewise dll bis wounded. 

Brigadiei -general Smith' arrived at'KoragAon 
with nil his division in the course ' of "the 3d 
of Jamiaiy. But Bajee Rao had pieviously de- 
M 2 
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inmpcil, niitl contmumg fliglil to the aouih- 
unrtl, hftd on the K»mc iwecrKlctl the J)oor- 
Ghnl lK*)ontI Poonn, p'iwng n wond time 

Itliin cnty miles of the capUn! Tjjc approach 
of General Smith Iml ol>Hgct! him to allow the 
bnltnlion to march liack to Seroor t\Uhoutf«rthh' 
molesloilon 

The cxtraonlmary tilistinnc} of Captain Staun- 
ton's <lcfcncc against such os cn\ lichning mmil»crs, 
and Ins ultiinalc success in <Iriving nfl* the enemy, 
arc amongst the most surprising C'xploits that our 
Indian army has crernchined. Tlicrc w ere but 
six officers and luonsstsiant-nirgcons* with the 
detachment; tnit the latter felt tliemiclrcs called 
upon foe exertions aht^clhcr out of thdr profes- 
sion, and frequently lent the influence of their ex- 
ample, in leading the scpojs to the charge of the 
bajonct, and inspiring tbcin s^lth that confident? 
of success, uluch the ascendancy of the European 
character Ties or fails tojirodiire. Our loss In the 
} 

• Names of the ofUccrsi 

Capuin Suunton, coromanslm^ , , 

Lieuuinant adjutant Patterson, died oftiis troRndi 
Lieutenant ConnelUn, trounded. 

Lieutenant Jones, doin^ duty 
Assiitant-aurgcon Wingate, inied 
Xieotenant Chisfaolm, nrtHIery^ killed t 
AMisiant-snrgeoo Wylie, artillery u , i 
Lieutenant Swanston, auxiliary horse, rTonndedi, 
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aflnir was three officers killed and two >\;ounded 
out of the eight engaged, pin the artillery the loss 
of;iaenwas most severe, twelve being killed and 
eight wounded, out of a detail for two six-pounders 
only.-’ iOf the tbattaUon, fifty killed and one hun- 
dred and five wounded. It may be^worth while to 
compare the loss suffered on this occasion with 
-that of lother hard-contested actions, in order to 
enable us to form a just estimate of the degree of 
credit to which the troops were entitled for their 
-'exertion andjendurance in this memorable defence 
«At the battle of Mehudpoor, the rifle corps suf- 
fered lundouhtedly a more severe loss in officers; 
(and of •themen, there were no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty killed and wounded, which, as the 
-corps was weak, is nearly on equal propoition : but 
thisi wasifone regiment j of an army; rand had it 
been ait off to a man, the victoiy might still ha\ e 
ibeen gained by the rest of the troops : no analogy 
can be dnwn between the behaviour of abattahon 
executing part of a combined movement, even 
though it should bear a disproportionate share of 
the brunt of the action," and the conduct of one 
that ha's to^fightby itself Without support or hope, 
except from its own"^ cxertvons>'f The' "Nagpoor 
affair, where the ^hole of the troops werVacthely 
engaged, andneaily in an equal degree, is probably 
that which, in its circumstances, was most similar 
to the affair of Koragdon The duration and ob- 
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stinacy of the attack in both eases ; the description 
of' troops engQged;tithe partial ;Siicce5,s and ulti- 
’raatc discomfiture of ’the Arabs, are all so many 
points of resemblance between the <two;-'fand 
many more might be pointed'out. At 'Nagpoor, 
however, the general loss nearly equal to that 
of the Bombay battalion, while that of the ffirst 
battalion of the twenty-fourth* alone amounted to 
one hundred and .forty-nine killed and wourided, 
which is only six short of the loss of Captain 
Staunton, oUhCugh the proportionate number of 
combatants was lather in favour of the latter*. On 
the whole, therefore, the contest may be considered 
to have been nearly as severe in one case as in the 
other, and in bach the alternative of vicloiy or ig- 
nominious death was presented to the combatants, 
'which may account 'for 'the ‘perseverance nnd‘Vc- 
solute valour evinced on < both occasions. mBut 
'the' discouraging circumstances I under wliich the 
'Bombay battalion fought, having to take «up> its 
‘^ound hastily after a long andfatiguing mardi, and 
'being foiced to fight without food ortrefreshraent, 
'and without water, give to its efforts a character of 
'rriiiii )fl dm vti ' < ij< I ' n f 

[ 1 * This distingiuahed battalion was originally the first bat- 
talion of the first; but in consequence of its^concern in the 
mutmy of Vellore, [it had been degraded from the highest to 
the lowest place in the numerical scale of the native corps, 
'its behaviour al Nagpoor, and 'general' goo'd condactl’Tias 
since obtained the restoration of Its former rank and number. 
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desperate and 'delib'erate'^llantiyvjWi^^ch beyond 
what Ithe^most distinguished corps on any other 
.occasion ■of''the war had displayed," as indeed was 
. universally acknowledged, . To^testify the, sense 
, .entertained by tlie Supreme Goveniinent 'of the 
* conduct of Captain Staunton, in this affair, the Blar- 
quessl of," Hastings 'nominal^ - him f an ^[honorary 
oid-dc-camp„ and^ subsequently conferred .‘on him • 
.'the command of the fortress of Ahmednugur, when 
ijformed into a regular garrison. The government 
i further ordered' the -erection of a public -monu- 
iraent'at Koragaon to ‘ the memory of , those, who 
[jfell/ ■ . '1 m;,' '■ J "''j 

ji-f After this repulse, ‘Bajee -Raoja second, time 
.ascended the tabledand/whence-tbe.Kishn'a takes 
its rise,. and continued his flight-south-eastward 
- through, Poosa-Saoleci'jto 'Merich.-', In, the mean 
xtime,,Brigadier-generM. Pritzlei’, who, ‘on the first 
, rise of vBajee,iRao in arms,' , had;.been^Buminon- 
!ed;totake part in^the operations against.him, had 
i • advanced mth part of the reserve by tlie route by 
iBejapoor, and.waS between Peergaon andPundur- 
;upoor oh theBheeina, when he heard' of .the Mahratta” 
army being in full march to the south. ' He imme- 
-'diately 'moved westward/ with* a' view-tbrinTercept 
' them j hut'finding'the 'enemyha'd alreadj?^ asccndfed 
Cth^k, foUowei in the s^e'direction,^ and^pass- 
eil tlie Salpa-GIiiit on Vhe Gth 'of J anuary. ^|6n the 
nt'xidayhefell inwitluBajee Rao’a rear-guard, and 
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pressed it with his cavalry under Major Doveton,' 
by .which means ; about sixty iPr seventy 'of, the 
Mahrattas were, killed.t The Brigadier-general 
continued thc/pursuit, following them close at the 
heels ^to Poosa^aolee and ,Mcrich, and jthence 
crossing) the Kisbna after them by i the ford -^of 
Erroor a little lower do^vn the river. It was given 
out in the Peshwa’s army and through the 'coun- 
try, it traversed, that he meditated the invasionjof 
Mysoor and our own ceded districts. With this 
view he went as far south as Gokak on the Gut-s 
pyrba, and endeavoured to open a correspondence 
with the Raja of Mysoor : failing in this, however, 
and hearing, that the country on the other side of 
the .Gutpmba had , been armed against {him 1 by 
the exertions and popularity .of Brigadier-geheral 
Munrot;and, morepver, finding that the same inde-, 
fatigahle officer, had coU^ed the scattered and in-i 
considerable force of .regular troops at his disposal,* 
and was already ^prepared ,to oppose his further^ 
progre^ to,the,south, hej resolved, on the 15th Of 
January, to^iretrace^ihis steps, and Jrom Gok&k 
turned jeastward, and^recrossing the i Kishna'at 
Gulgula, diverged thence to the west, and marched 
by^Hutanee on^Merich, thus qircumveptingvGt^'i 
neraljPritzler’s division, in the same manner asihe> 
hadjjdonq tliat of > General Smith in bis flight tO; 
the, south. But in this he did not succeed without . 
being haid, pressed by his tpuvspers, and-particu- 
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latly-^n-Uhe jturn' he* maie^to tlie east.'^^ On the 
J7th bf January, 'Brigadier-generaVPiitziel^s^^ca- 
valry had 'a smart bnifeh with* a^ part of the^TVluh- 
raitaHarmy, mnd^ occasioned it''veiy cousider^le 
loss.J'* General 'Pritzler was strohger^in thishrm 
thaniGeneral Smith had heen,'h'a\ing squad- 
rons ;Df th6^ twenty-second 'dragoon^,'* beside^ the 
seventh 'hativd cavalry : but'^ the enemy d)uld 
never' be brought '‘to’ 'stand a*charge, aifd^Wwas' 
only by -means-'of galloper ^ns.^^or by'^br^luh^ 
our’line* irt pdrsiut,’ that they could be^materi^Uy 
injurM: and th6 flatter could'rarely be^ hazaicled 
in tho face ofsUOh disproportionate humbersi* 

J '^Vhile General Pritzler was tracking theP^liwa’s 
flight* in the TOanner'''obovemTOlioned/^Gei}efal 
Smith, having again teOnutedliis divisioh at S^i^oSr,* 
prepared' to ‘movd'likewise Ho'the’s6uth^wdth’th^e 
major'part of his'force‘‘lightly equipp'ed,^ itl'ldfdef* 
to act 'against the enemy as'circumstance^ iniglit* 
enable him'. '’TTe ^storied froin^Serodr tin the'bih 
of Jamlary^Vithhth^s intentioli/ leaving *a parl'df 
his forcc,qinder Lieutcnant-colonerBdlci,* to folI6w^ 
mth fthe^'tores'and heavy'guns <*On thelSth^bf 
JnnUarylie’nas near'Fultun, and thenc4' direc^bd' 
hivhnardh’On''Malwiillee.v yujcniuig* 
cotirse.'i J On' fhe'21st 'of January he heard Vthe' 
enbrn^V having ' wheeled * round^ Genef al Prifker's * 
divi3i6n; hnd Of his being in full rn^ch ori*Merich'‘ 
fromaiutahce 'General SmithNvaS'at'the' time’ 
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not far from ’Hingungaon, whence lie immediately 
moved on Merich to 'take-up the pursuit. iiOn 
the 22d he arrived fat Oogar on the ,Kishna, a 
little above the; town, where the learnt that the 
I fugitive Pfishwa had encamped only the day before. 
From this point Bajee Roo, crossing the Kishna, 
made a feint of descending into the Xonkan by 
the Araba-Ghat, but soon giving updhat design, 
continued his flight up the right bank, while Ge- 
neral Smith followed on the opposite side, hoping 
bj this means to prevent any escape to the east. 
The pursuit was very close ; fyet the enemyiwas 
enabled, by a rapid march from Sutara, on the 
28th 'of .January, to cross the river and clear the 
Salpa-Ghflt with the loss of only part of Jiis rear- 
guard, which was intercepted in the defiles. iiOn 
moving forward, however, towards the Boor-Ghfit, 
he was met and cannonaded byithe detachment 
-under Colonel Boles, and ini the ehd fled eastward 
through Fultuh to' Pundurpoor,* and afterwards to 
.Solapoor, whcreihe hoped to gain posscsrioniofthc 
treasures! of his old minister Suda-Shcco*Bhfio- 
Mank^shur,'who had died but a few montlis be- 
fforc.'- i! ! ’i" I ‘ / tt* 1 ' > ‘ ! jt I ] I 

- ''Here be halted,' and* was left for some^days 
unmolested; 'w'hile General Smith, finding liimsclf 
’ in "the neighbourhood,' resolved to < call upfhis 
heavy guns and employ thcan in reducing Sutnra, 
‘still the nominal! capital of the Mnhrattd empire. 
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Besides the klat and political importance’ that 
i Would necessarily result from ithe capture of this 
celebrated fortress, the Biigadier-general had 
otlier motives for undertaking the fentei prise. ‘’He 
was desirous of effecting a junction with General 
Pritzler* who was still considerably in liis rear, 
/and of then making a mew disposition of the 
troops composing the two divisions, by forming 
all the cavalry and. hght troops of iboth linto an 
active corps for the pursuit of Bajee Kao ; 'while 
the heavy artillery and a sufficient force for sieges 
and ’ similar i operations ' were left to « reduce the 
many strong places in ithe country south of the 
capital .This most politic and judicious plan was 
adopted .at the r suggestion of 'Mr. Elphinstone, 
mnd it would ’have 'been earlier put >in practice, 
had not the hope of coming up with the Pfishwa’s 
army carried off General Pritzler in another direc- 
tdon, and prevented his having the necessary com- 
munication with General Smith.; j The mere pur- 
suit of the 'fugitive prince i from place, to place, 
without Wresting from him the occupancy ;of the 
country, hadt.proved to be productive ! of! dittle 
benefit hitherto, and seemed moreover likely. to 
be 'spun oat to an iadefiiut& lengthy pr-a'Sfc- 
cuted on a \eiy different plan. ^jWhereas.fon the 
contrary, (by employing the troops according to 
tlic new and improved military arrangement, > it 
was not, impiobablc, that lather. than submit 
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quietly to the’ loss of his fortified places, the enemy 
■would ' nsk a general aehon, which was ’exactly 
what 'we 'most desired. Resolving to act upon 
this principle, General Smith waited the junction 
of the reserve division, which was coming “up \nth 
a convoy, an encumbrance' it had not 'been ’^able 
to nd itself of during the whola line of pursuit, 
and himself employed the interval in laying siege 
to'Sutara The place surrendeied the same day 
that the Brigadier-general appeared before it, the 
garnson offenng to evacuate. tb6 moment the 
mortar battery was bi ought to play with effect 
It’was taken possession of next morning, the 1 1th 
of February but instead of hoisting the ‘!British 
flag on tlifc walls, tlifi standard of Sevagee was again 
made to float^over the lamparts of this lus ancient 
srat,^ while Mr Elphinstone took'the occasion' of 
pul&lishing’^^'^manifesto to the hlahratta nation, 
declaring it'to be’ tlie intenlion of th5 British 
government restore ’'the'^Sutam 'farhily’^to'an 
independent Sovereignty,’^ and io punish the iong- 
cSnlmued' treachery ^and ultimate^^defectioh ^of 
B^jefe^Rao,’ hy the perpetual exclusion’of^his'dy- 
liSsty frJni'eil authority' or 'concern in' Ihe affairs 
of 'the hfahratta empire, and hy the asmmption to 
itself of all his’^tcrrifonal possesriohs' ’ 

"Tills c'ounTe of '‘jiobcj bvas takeh undei^ orders 
from^the Governor-general, which werc'rTot issued 
w ithoul very mature consideration of the ipiestion 
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On, the first occurrence of, the rupture, ^theiResi- 
dent;at,.Poonaf had addressed to the Marquess of 
Hastings a sohcitationjfor special instructions, , re- 
specting ^the conduct to be observed in the event 
of Bajee Rao’s capture or submission, and gene- 
raUjri'^ipo^* question, j whether the, present 
prince was to be reinstated upon any terms in 
any portion ,of{the dominions of his family. ] Jn 
cascjO? its being resolved to restore him to some 
share lOf^nominal authority, Mr. Elphinstone sub- 
mitted atplan for imposing such complete restraint 
upon all his actions, as he hoped would affordf a 
sufficient safeguard tagainst any iuture^ill effects 
iromj^his ^arahition and,,rootedyjfondnes3 forim- 
trigue. -He proposed, however, atjall events, , to 
curtail liis means effectually„{a5 weUibyjreqmring 
compensation! for the charges [of the war» as by 
thq demand, of the arrears, of t^e pensionpaidjto 
Umnt Rao, jhis,, father’s adopted ^on, underr^he 
agreement , made with, tliat duef by the Duke of 
Welhngton on his first advance^ to, Poona; j besides 
insistipg on^the cession of a territory, tp be, con- 
fe^d|On that prince in, lieu of the pensionffor^the 
future The pobey of setting up ,Umrit RaOjhim"- 
^elff3a3^rwell as, that of placing Chimnajee^ ,the 
brother of Bajee Rao, on the GuddeCj were^at tlje 
jamcj timCjj^brought under consideration, ipj^case 
jthe deposition^ of the present ’p^shiva;jshopld,^be 
determined , on In , submitting these ^ poiqts, , ,the 
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Resident did ! not i cxi)i*es3 any preference of one 
plan above another, conceiving the choice ter lie 
peculiarly in the judgment of the Governor-general; 
and tlic JMarquess of Hastings,- whose closest at- 
tention, had alrcady.bocn turned to the subject, 
decided in favour of the total expulsion of Bajee 
Rao from the Bukhun, the j>crpetiial ‘exclusion 
of his family from any share of influence or domi- 
nion, and the annihilation of the P&hwa’s name 
and authority for ever. 

These were certainly strong measures, - and may 
at first sight carry the appearance of harshness. 
But -he considered them to be warranted by the 
uniform conduct of our insidious ally for the four 
preceding 1 years; and both the manner in which 
he had placed himself at the head of the t»nfe- * 
deration against the -British po\i'er,andthe critical 
time he had chosen to set the example of defection, 
demanded that his treatment sliould be a warning 
example to the sovereigns of India; and an "awful 
lesson on the consequences of incurring the full 
measure of our just indignation.' The ‘mere re- 
moval' of the individual from'the seat of imperial 
sway,'for’ the purpose of elevating either Cliimna- ‘ 
jee, or Umrit Rao, or 'any othdr member Of 'the f 
same family, .would have had the effect'of imprCsf- 
ing the minds of other princes with the idea, that 
the personal chast^ement of the delinquent was to j 
be/ the extreme consequence of the 'most implaca* 
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ble an3 persevering hostility t wliile the dignities 
and advantages' of sovereignty»/iiominal'at least; 
if- not f real, would stUV 'under ^any circumstances 
of provocation, be left to descend in 'thefuninter- 
niptedtUne of hereditary succession. But how 
many'men are there, 'that would set wealth, rank, 
and even life*at hazard, in a desperate grasp at per- 
sonal or' political advancement, howsoever preca- 
rious or remote, who yet would hesitate to ‘set on 
the same cast the fortunes of an entire family, and 
the ‘ extinction in pa*petuity of an ancient and 
illustrious house ^ There can be no doubt that 
Bajee Rao and hiS advisers never acted under the 
belief that they were putting so much at stake : 
they had misconceived the motives bywhich'‘the 
British government 'had all along been actuated. 
Construing its signal moderation as a mark of po- 
litic prudence and fear, and argiring fi om the aid 
we had afforded in establishing the'authority of 
the Pfeshwai as well as from the uniform desire we 
had testified to keep on good j terms with his go- 
vernment, > that its maintenance in ithe existing 
formiwasdndispensable'to the stability and dilra- 
tion ofiour. system, 'they were led into theipre- 
sumptuous hope of surceedit^,. by 
opposition, in exacting an equi^’alent'for this ima-‘ 
ginary benefit: ‘hence too, they reckoned with' 
confidence upon being always able to save them- 
selves by a timely accommodation, however justly 
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or deeply tliey might incur our resentment by* tlie 
display of a rancorous animosity. The Prince 5. 
himself had, since his defection, made several 
overtures for this purpose, and u'as not a little 
surprised to find them unifonnly rejected, 'or 
answered by a declaration, that nothing short of 
unconditional submission could he listened to, or 
more than life he guaranteed. It was observed, 
that tlie recollection of the negotiations and dis- 
asters which attended our first connexion with the 
PAshwas, when the Bombay government espoused 
the desperate cause of the father of Bajee* Rao, 
^ad far too much influence on the counsels of this 
durbar, and had from the first infused a ’most am- 
bitious and arrogant spirit. Tim I^larqucss of 
Hastings had hoped, that the humiliations im- 
posed by the treaty of Poona, concluded in the* 
preceding June, would have subdued or abated 
this spirit; but a contrary eflect had followed; 
and there seemed nowjto be no choice^left to the 
British government, but for ever to annihilate 
the state of tlihigs that had first generated it, andr 
to show that it could itself occupy the guddee of 
Poona, and direct its control over the chiefs of the . 
Mahratta nation to the maintenance of public^ i 
tranquillity, with yet more efficiency tlian it pos- 
se^sed tf(e first Bajee Rao and Baiajee anlted ' . 

the race for the devastation of the rest of India*. ' 5 
These were the princijml motives, that fixed 
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the Marque^ of ‘ Hastings in tlie i esolution to 
Annihilated, the authority and name of Peshwa; 
and, with' 'the reservation above’ noticed for the 
Siitara' family, 'to assume the vvhole lauthorit}' 
and dominion into the liands of the British na- 
tion.' i In 'December, he issued his instructions to 
this ■effect,' constituting’Mr. EJphinstone commis- 
sioner, with frill powers for tire execution of liis 
plan. The Jageeidars, who had heretofore held 
Of the'POshwa,' were to be admitted to hold on 
the same terms of the British government, unless 
they should engage in active hostility against 
us, or delay Jheir submission for* too long a 
period, The*lands of Gokla were’directed 'to be 
immediately resumed ; and it wa^ to be a part 
of any 'arrangement that 'might -be made, that 
his^'person, -'together with that of such’ other 
chiefs 'as were equally active in the same cause; 
should 'he ‘lodged in safe custody. It was like- ' 
wise' to* be an article, that the parties concerned 
in the’ hanging'of the two Vaughans should-Jbe’’ 
given Up' l for execution. ^The Raja’' of Sufaia* 
was to'hd'established in h territorial possession,-^ to'*' 
he-held either as a’dependeht Jageer, or ^as'ia dis-" 
tmct(sovereignty,Umdei’'stipulatiOns seenring the"/ 
supremacy of the British government. - -The dc-“ 
dared object this part of the plan was, to'con- 
dliate the MahrAttas to the n'ew order of things, 
and establish a counterpoise to the remaining in- 

^ VOL. II N 
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fluence of tlie Pfcblma's Bralitninical administra- 
tion. The mode, and form, and amount of .the 
provision, were left, to Mr. Elphinstone’s discre- 
tion, so that the object might be most securely' 
attained. TJie above, with a territorial reserva- 
tion for the settlement of a Jageer upon Chimna 
Apa, formed the outline of the plan devised by 
the Marquess of Hastings i in prosecution of 
which, immediately upon the capture of Sutara, 
the Mahratta flag was again hoisted on its walls, 
in the manner above mentioned, and a proclama- 
tion issued, inviting the Mobrattas to rally round 
their rightful hereditary sovereign, for whom it 
was declared, that Sutara and the adjacent ter- 
ritories would be reserved as an independent 
dominion under British protection. In this form 
Mr. Elphinstone thought the establishment of the 
Sutara Raja would be effected uitb most advan- 
tage under existing circumstances ; and the early 
submission of several jageerdars, who were eager 
to establish a prior claim to the honours and ad- 
vantages of the restored dynasty, attested' the 
policy of the measure. Events occurred vrithin a 
very few days after the fall of Sutara that ma- 
terially forwarded the completion of . these ar- 
rangements. . ' ' r 

After the capture of that fortress. Brigadier- 
general Smith, in concert with Brigadier-general 
Pritzler, formed a light division in 'the manner 
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propbsetl, with which, on tlie I3th of Febniuiy, 
he moved to the eastward on the route to Pun- 
durpoor. Arriving at ydlnpoor, on tlie 19th, lie 
heard that Bajee Rao had left Solapoor, where he 
had remained during the operations against Sut- 
ara, and was on his inarch due west. Hoping 
therefore, to fall in with him about Pundurpoor 
the Brigadier-general made a night march on 
that point, but heard in the momirtg timt he had 
gone off to the northward, and was at Knr- 
kumhh, totally unconscious of the 'vicinity of a 
British force. Upon this intdligcnce ho crossed 
the Bhcema at Kcroulce, and pushed on witli all 
his cavalr)’ and horse-arlUlerj*, irt the hope of 
coming up w'ith tlie enemy. At )mlf-past eight 
in the morning he had the gratification of hearing 
the state kettledrums of the PC'sliwn heat in pre- 
paration for o march, which bad been hastily re- 
solved -upon in consequence of information of 
General Smith’s approach having just got the 
start of him. Tlie British Ux)oj)S w'ere concealed 
by the brow of a liiU from the enctny,*s view, dntU 
the 'cavalry 'appeared on the ridge drawn iqi'in 
battle array. Gokla,* now seeing timi it would 
be ' impossible for the P^hwa’s-aiiny^ to cs'eape 
without sacrificing nearly all its baggage, took 
the 'resolution to risk an action, in the hope of 
saving 'it. '‘General Smith had with him tlie 2d 
and' 7tli regiments of Madias Hglu cavalry, artd 
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two squadrons of his Majesty’s 22d dragoons. 
He had also n troop of horse-artillery; but the 
ground was too nigged to expect much benefit 
from this arm. Some of the guns xrere, hou'eveiv 
brought up by the exertions and zeal of Captain 
Pierce, so as to have opened with effect ; but the 
Brigadier-general, observing tlic enemy disposed 
to stand n cavalry cbaige, resolved to bring the 
matter to this issue in preference. He accord- 
ingly advanced in three columns, the dragoons 
forming the centre. Tlic enemy was formed on 
the other side of a diflicuU ravine at the foot of 
the hill, which our troops had to pass before they 
could reach liim, On forming line, the 7th ca- 
valry, which was on the right wing, came soonest 
uport the ravine, and, getting in some depee 
entangled in it, Gokla took tlie opportunity of 
pushing a body of horse beyond its right flank, 
and even into its rear, wliich, coupled w’ith a 
demonstration of simultaneous attack in front, 
created some confusion in the 7th regiment. But 
Major Davies, who commanded the detachment 
of the 22d dragoons, immediately ordered a troop 
to fall back and scour the rear ; and the com- 
mandant of the 2d regiment also adopted the 
same precaution. By this means, the’ body that 
had succeeded in getting to the rear w'ere com- 
pletely dispersed. A gate, led by Gokla, ^ w’as 
charged by the troop dragoons in the most 
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gallant mannei, on which occasion that distin- 
guished chief was himself slain. He died biavcly, ' 
having wounded several of our men with his own 
hand before he fell, and amongst the rest Lieute- 
nant Warrand, of the 22d dragoons, the first who 
attacked him. The death of Gokla left the 
enemy without a head : for ' Bajec Rao had 
jdready gone off with his personal guard and at- 
tendants, deserting his palanquin, and mounting 
a horse for the purpose as soon as the battle com- 
menced.’ From this moment there was no longer 
any appearance of order In the resistance opposed. 
Our cavalry, particularly the dragoons, charged 
successively several masses of the enemy’s horse, 
until the dragoons penetrated to their* camp and 
baggage, the whole of which, after a slight ic- 
sistance, fell into their hands. TIic person ’and 
family of Sutara Raja were found there and 
secured, and w'ere by no means the least impor- 
tant prize obtained on this occasion. Tiie family 
consisted of the Raja, Noor Nerayun, a young 
man about twenty years of age, his 'two brothers, 
and ’mother. There wcic also twelve elephants 
and'fifty-seven camels taken. Our loss uas TCiy 
trifling, being only one ‘officer, Lieutenant IVar- 
rand, and nineteen men, wounded. The Bri- 
gadiei -general was himself surrounded, and re- 
ceived’ a shght wound on the head, at the time 
when Gokla and his parts had pcnetratctl to the 

I'l 
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rear ; but this accident did not prevent his conti- 
nuing to direct in person tlie operations of the 
day. Besides Gokla, the enemy lost another sir- 
dar, Moro Punt Aptee; but the death i of the 
former in particulai , and the capture of the Sut- 
aia family, ^ave peculiar importance to the bat- 
tle 'fought at Ashtee, bn the 20th of Februaiy 
Bapoo Gokla was reputed a good officer ; he was 
one of tlie sirdars who accompanied the Duke of 
Wellington throughout his campaigns m the Duk- 
hun, during the Mahratta war, and was then well 
esteemed for his services and general character} 
insomuch as to be partiadarlj recommended to 
the favoui of the P&h\va*s government on the 
close of that war, besides deriving other siib- 
stantial advantages from the General’s good opi- 
nion. He had subsequently been yet more deeply 
indebted to the favour of the Bntish government, 
which more than once interfeied to secure his 
possessions fiom liis mastei’s rapacity, at a time 
when the latter was stimulated by' private pique*, 

I 

I * Tlie PCshwa’s oniraosity was long irreconcileable, in con- 
sequence of GokJa’s refusing to su^r his wife to visit at the 
pahee, where she could not liave gone without dishonour, 
such was the sensuality that prevailed there. Gokla yielded 
Die point, when the prospect’of guiding the counsels of the 
state was opened to him, and “was generally known to Iiave 
owed Ins former disgrace and subsequent favoor to his Urdy 
acquiescence in the dishonour of his^ family 
Despalchti 
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as well ’as by avarice, to ann at Iiis rnin. These 
benefits W'crc of course forgottert, as soon aS 
ambition and the desire of restoring the Mahratta 
empire to its ancient splendour became the ruling 
passions of his soul. Since 1814, he had uni- 
formly been the adviser of the most dedded lios- 
tihty, and the avowed head of the war faction. 
^Vhen’Bajee Bao coneched the project of rising 
against the Britisli power, lie found it convenient 
to court Gokla, and subsequently, at dificrent 
times, added largely to Ids militarj’ fiefs, licsidcs 
giving him a command in his immediate and per- 
sonal troops His post, since the niptiurc, had 
been always in tlie rear guard, or wherever else 
there was* most danger; and his master’s confi- 
dence was unbounded and well-merited. After 
his death, the P&liua himself directed the movo- 
TOcnts and operations of the l^Iahratta army, there 
being 'no other chief on whom he could place 
equal reliance. 

The routed host fled northwards, towards Ko- 
peigaon and Kand6s; their numbers now thinned 
daily by desertion. The capture of Sutara and 
t)f its Baja, added to the distress and predpitation 
of the flight, made even the most sanguine of the 
Mahrattas themselves regard the cause of their 
chief as altogether desiieratc. Tfie daily fall of 
some One oi other of Iiis southem forts before Bri- 
gadier-geneial Pritzlei confiimed this impiession. 
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On the 20th of February, that officei ^appeared 
before Singiirh* which capitulated on the 2d of 
March. H6i thence proceeded to the attack, of 
the two contiguous forts of Viziergurh andjJJpo- 
nindur, jwhich were, also taken afler^two da)s’ 
cannonade and bombardment. This occurred on 
the 1 5th of March. The garrisons amounted to 
one thousand one hundred and thirty-six,, while 
in Singurh there were upwards of one thousand 
three hundred, Whereof three hundred were Arabs. 
After the fall of these two of the Pfishwa’s strong- 
est holds, Wundun-Chundun, Nundgaree, Wus- 
suntgurh, Kumalgurh, Pandoogurli, and Kalipja, 
surrendered os soon as the army appeared before 
them ; the two last-mentioned only having waited 
for the hattcries to open. After these successes, 
Brigadier-general Pritzler prepared himself, on 
thei'Slst of March, to proceed against Wusota, 
reckoned the strongest of all ,the forts in these 
parts ; and in the repair and improvement of 
which large sums had recently been lavished. 
Chlikun, a place on the north-west of Poona, had 
previously been reduced by Colonel Deacon, who 
was I bringing up a reinfoiccmentj from Berar. 
Colonel I Prother, who had been despatched, with 
an armament from the Bombay Presidency into 
the southern Konkan, was equally successful. , In 
the course of Januaryi and the commencement 
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of ^February, Kumala, Boi)‘ilgurli, Kotillagiirb, 
OocIiJtgiuli, and Stmgiirb, siiiTcndcicd succcs- 
si>ely to* this officer. The fort of Palce, whicli 
commanded the Ghat of that name, was also re- 
duccd after a short resistance. The seaport of 
Scrnndroog had licen taken some time before, by 
a force equipped for the purpose, from Port Vic- 
toria, or Bankoot. Tn addition to the above cap- 
tures, General ^lunro, having completely occu- 
pied the country to tlie soutli ns far as the Mal- 
purba, 'and driven out the officers placed there by 
Bajee Rao or Gokla, had proceeded against Bada- 
meo, a place famous for its long resistance to 
Nana Fumavees, who had attacked it with all lus 
means. It soon yielded to General Munro ; and 
Bhagulkdt, in ‘the same neighbourhood, fell very 
shortly after. All these forts u ere no doubt ill 
defended ; but their garrisons felt themselves 
wholly without hope of support, and, therefore, 
were impressed with an early conviction that tlic 
cause was hopeless, and could be but little ad- 
vanced by their best exertions. They w ere also 
strangers to the effect of shells throum u ith pre- 
cision ; and there being no protection against this 
artillery within the forts, tlie defenders were soon, 
disheartened by its destructive effect, and our di- 
visions, aware of the nature of the seivico, were 
well 'provided with this nun. 
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‘ This uninterrupted chain of success induced 
many of the principal jageerdars of the Mahratta 
e 2 npire to make tlieir terms with Mr. Elphinstone. 
Tlie PutuTirdhuna were the first to desert the 
standard of Bajec Rao. TIic Prithee-Nidhee and 
Punt-Suchem, the two chief officers of the Sut- 
ara family, sent to offer their submission imme- 
diately on the publication of the manifesto; othei’s 
followed every day ; insomuch, that in the south- 
ern portion of his dominions the influence and 
hold of the country, possessed by the Pfishwa, 
were fast passing away. He was, however, rein- 
forced in his flight to the north by the junction of 
Ramdeen, with part of Holknr’s broken infantry. 
Gunput Rao, wth the remnant of the army of 
Apa Saheb, had previously joined, at the time 
Bajee Rao was loitering between Pundurpoor and 
Solapoor. The troops he brought were chiefly 
horse, who, after their defeat by Genei'al Doveton, 
were successfully conducted through the Nizam’s 
dominions by thj^t leader, notwithstanding the 
various attempts to' intercept their march made 
by different detacliments of our troops, as well as 
of those of the Nizam. 

The flight of Bajee Rao northward towards 
Hindoostan brought him into contact with dhi- 
sions of our army, different from those with 
which he had been hitherto engaged ; and liis 
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operations also became tbencefonvard connected 
with the transactions of the other durbars With 
a view, therefore, to perspicuity of arrangement, 
it will be proper to bnng up the relation of 
events in Hindoostan ’ and al Nagpoor to the 
same period 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
HINDOOSTAN— KANDES 
1618 , FEBavAar, mabcii 

Holkur— Ameer Khan— His crafty conduct — Guns obtained 
—Troops disbanded— Takes refuge jn Kota— Putans taken 
into British service— Policy of the measure— Proceedings 
of Sir David Ocliterlony— Troops in the field in February 
—Exchanges nith Sindheea proposed— Lord Hastings 
quits the 6eld with the centre division— Sagur— Its re 
duction ordered — Reasons— Perms offered to Bunaeek 
Rao— and accepted— Dhamonee reduced — Mundela storm 
ed — Kew distribution of the forces — Sir Thomas Hislop s 
return — Soandwara reduced — Sindwa occupied — Resist 
*ance at Talner — and storm — Loss of officers— Garrison 
put to the sword — Kifadar hanged — Sir Thomas Hislop 
m communication with Brigadier general Doveton ^ 

^ ; 

J rTo return to Hindoostan; we havc^een already, 
that(^ before the close of the month of Januaiy, the 
bond of union, tliat Kept together the turbulent 
Iiands jittanhfid Jtn ±hf* jdandacd nf -tlin JHolkur 
family, had been completely dissolved Their col- 
lective strength had been uretnevobly broken it 
Mehudpoor, uhile the example ofRampooia and 
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of Jawud had seriously impressed on the'siidars 
indindually the necessity of confonhing* to the 
new order of things, which it was the design of 
the Marquess of Hastings to introduce/ Ameer 
Khan had all along been sensible of tliis necessity; 
but his subordinate ' sirdars were by no means 
satisfied with thfe terms he had procured, the 
advantages of which were entirely personal to 
himself. It appeared, indeed, that ^ the Putan 
chief had not scniplcd to deceive his associates 
in arms, causing the agent he employed at Deh- 
lee to forward accounts of the negotiation in pro- 
gress there, much more favourable to their interests 
tiian the tnith warranted. ’ This deceit was con- 
tinued, oven at tlie conference held by aiipoint- 
ment between himself and Sir David Ochterlony, 
on the ISth of December, for the express purpose 
of exchanging the mutual ratification. A number 
of additional stipulations were then brought Ibr- 
“ward, as havin*g been agreed to by Mr. Metcalfe 
at Dehlec ; amongst others, the promise' of a 
jageer to his son Wuzeer Mohummed, and of si- 
milar grants to other sirdars. In pi oof of theae 
having been agreed to, the above letters were 
produced, hearing the seal of Nerunjun Lai, his 
Delilee agent, who was himself called into Sir 
David’s presence to make an oral declaration to 
the same effect. Fortunately, the Major-general 
was well acquainted ivith the 'Putan character; 
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and, I having l>een furnished with correct' informa- 
tion of all that had passed at Dehlee by Mr. ^let- 
calfe himself, at once declaied his disbelief of the 
whole, stating that he had come to receive the 
ratification of the engagement actually signed; 
and, as he knew nothing of any further conces- 
sions, must insist on an explicit answer, whether 
the chief was prepared to ratify that engagement 
or not. This peremptory demand had the' effect 
of procuring the deUvery next day of the ratified 
engagement, by the terms of which there can hi 
little doubt that Ameer Khan was from the first 
prepared to abide, though the total insubordina- 
tion of his army, and the independence of the 
sirdars possessed of influence or command'in if, 
had obliged liim to practise the above deceit, in 
order to amuse and feed them with ‘ dellislve 
hopes, while he was making separate terms>^for 
himself. > ’i ‘ 

Alter the ratification. Ameer Klian'came into 
Sir David Ocliterlony’s camp, and took up 
quarters there for some time, imtil he should suc- 
ceed in persuading his mutinous officers to disband 
and debver up their guns. ‘ It is to be observed, 
that each brigade of infantry, with its equipments, 
was considered as the especial property of some 
one sirdar, who derivxd his profit from the^ale 
or hire of its services, or the share of its qilunder 
and exactions. The motive that led so Inany of 
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tliem to lally round tlic standaid of Ameer Khnn 
was, the want of regular employment elsewhere, 
and the idea that liis talents for command pro- 
mised to afford, in the spoils he u'ould jmt them in 
the way of sharing, a better livelihood than could 
be elsewhere . obtained. -Many of the brigades 
were undoubtedly of > Ameer Khan’s oavu raising, 
but more than half had been raised by others; and 
he had bound himself to disband the whole, and 
deliver up their artillery, wth only five lakh of 
rupees in hand to effect the business, dt may 
easily be imagined, that, in order to satisfy-the 
greedy wants of an army, so composed as his, 
which had been living as. it were from hand to 
mouth for several years past, and was now called 
upon to surrender! the very means of subsistence, 
and to abandon for ever the inveterate habits of 
military [licence, no distribution of those very 
limited means at Ameer Khan’s command could 
make, them suffice. The sirdars anditroops conse- 
quently remained for some time sullen and dissa- 
tisfied, and the, brigades would not give up their 
■^artillery, notwithstanding the mosti eaniest; en- 
deavours on, the part of the chief to obtain'their 
compliance. But the Marquess of Hastings had 
never expected to Avring from them these imple- 
ments, of trade, by^ any other motive than the 
strong and immediate, influence of fear. sTJie 
destruction of Holkurs infantry at Meluidpoor, 
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whose case they felt to be exactly their own, an( 
the judicious advance of Sir David Ochterfonj 
mth the reserve, to a position • directly between 
the two principal divisions of the Putan army, 
those of Muhtab Khan and of Raja Buliadur, had 
at last the desired efiect; and the artilleiy of both 
were procured in the course of January. Other 
sirdars continued refractory for some time longer ; 
particularly Jumsheed Khan, u'hose guns were 
not obtained until the end of Morel), and were 
then yielded on compulsion only, and in conse- 
quence of the threat of immediate attack by a 
detacliment sent for the purpose. 

It was a yet moie difficult task to procure the 
quiet dispersion of the Putan soldiery, than to 
obtain the/surrender of their guns. Ameer.Khan 
exerted himself with zeal to effect this, as ipdetd 
eveiy other part of his agi*eement, but for a long 
time with little success. His soldiers liad before 
them the prospect of absolute starvation, if they 
abandoned their present livelihood and habits j 
while the money at the chief’s disposal, however 
fairly distributed, afforded no compensation to the * 
individuals for so great a sacrifice. The ^vell 

* • The Majop-general was already in the neighbourhood; 
and he made this moremenl on the pretence of greater con« 
venience of forage : nor were the Putan sirdars aware of the 
commanding nature of the pouUou, until it was actually 
taken up 
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Jcnown address of Sir David Oclitcrlony, IjrougliL 
in aid of Ameer Khan’s exertions, nas «;cnrccly 
equal to the task of inducing so many aiTncd men 
to return quietly to their respective homes, not- 
withstanding the awe inspired by bis position, and 
by the efficiency of the army under his 'cornmandi 
Ameer Khan was so beset by the discontented 
rabble thus turned adritl, who depicted lb him in 
gloudng colours tlie hardships and di'^gracc of 
their pixiscnt situation, that, after trying ever}* 
means in his power to allay the ferment, and 
practising in vain all manner of deceit, in onlcrlo 
ged rid of their iinjxirtunitics, lie found it ncccs- 
saiyatlast to rctiicwith precipitation' to Sliccr- 
gurli, h fort in Zalim Singh’s territory, until tliis 
feeling of irritation should in some degree have 
fiubsiilcd. His son had nlicad} anhed at Dchlce 
as a hostage ; and the sincerity of tlic chief s indU 
Yidual effioits and intentions was never doubted 
foi a moment,'* notwithstanding the suddenness 
of this flight and Ids notorious vv ant of inle^ty*^; 

' The ffifficulty of completing this part of the Go- 
^AeiTior-gcneral’s plan for the final settlement <if 

* Amongst other modes of avoiding the present importu'- 
nity of his troops, he gave many of the sirdars drafts on 
the Resident at Dehlcc, which lie intist Iiave Known Would 
not be honoured, as he had already overdrawn the' amount 
hipulatcd tie drew m tlus way for nine laMi beyond his 
credit , 
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Hajpootana had been distinctly foreseen ; and l\Ia- 
jor-General Sir David Ochterlony, to whom the 
execution was entrusted, had been empowered, in 
case it should be found indispensable to adopt such 
a means of allaying that discontent, which would 
unavoidably be excited, as a temporary expedient 
to entertmn a portion of the most efficient of 
Ameer Khan’s troops in British pay, under such 
regulations, as would best adapt them to our 
system of discipline and organization. Acting 
upon this authority, the Major-general, in the 
course of Febmary, made the tender of British 
service to eight of the best Putan battalions and 
to about three thousand horse, former, after 
pensioning off the native officers above the rank of 
soobadar, and thinning the ranks by the strictest 
scratiny into^ the character, age, and general qua- 
lifications of ^the "men, were formed into four Iwt- 
talions^ for provincial duties, of which two were 
sent to the Delilee’territory, and the other two re- 
tained for similar service in Rajpootnna, under the 
conduct of British officers appointed to command 
them. These battalions were found extremely^ 
serviceable ; and, in the existing demand . for 
troops in every quarter, the arrangement was at- 
tended with essentid benefit. Tlie horse were 
formed into bodies called rusalas, of five hundred 
each ; and, as the very best only were taken, they 
also rendered good serviro ; wliilc, the arrange- 
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ment being merely temporary, and recniitmg dis- 
allowed, the expense was contmnally decreasing. 

It tfras a most important point of the original plan, 
not hastily to drive to despair the whole swarm of 
military ad\entiirers, by depnving them suddenly 
and entirely of their habitual means of subsistence; 
but to destroy those only, whose habits or ambition 
prevented their conforming to ouf system of, rule, 
and so to hold the balance between the hopes ^and 
fears of the rest, as to render them instrumental 
to the estabbshment of order, and content mth the 
offer of a moderate and regular provision. ItVas 
partly ^vith this \iew that the stipulation for an 
auxiliary force had been introduced into** the treaty 
of Gwalior, to Ijpen a field of emploj nieni 'to man^ 
of ttfe^unsettled' characters/ who ^must else have 
been turned loose upon society/ and allure ihem 
with the assiirance of fixed and'regular pay imder 
British^^giiarantjed. The same policy/had’ dictai^ 
the large extension of irre^nr levies' on our o/vn 
estabhshment, and the formation of /the aui^Iary 
contingent at Poona before the commeilcement of 
?operatidns ‘ 

^ No fitter agent could have been chosen'! for'tfic 
ijcachnalo^fVstinn ttre A\e. 

ment of afiairs with the anny of the Putan chief, 
than Su! David Ochterlony himsSf By his corisuni- 
mate address and judicious arrangements7thewhole 
affair was completely settled before the end of Peb- 
o 2 
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iniiud. wen. rc^inintxl fnun nn\ I iml of iiolmrc 
m tijc intcnni , <o thni, in fnrt, thi ilistnic 
lion of llu» pmlilorj m-mcntion, which *otinctl 
inon hkcU tlnii lh«cof tht rinihnc< to n- 
i)Uin. nptitihfihi i f «wr imlitin itnnfctli wv 
lirouphl ntioiU wholly l»\ ni'pi tntmn, niilcil li) 
the nwc lint mir nttitudc of prvpnntion wnicnl- 
ctlntcil to inijun Tlie nunl of thn rnrh nnd 
cnim *urct« i« duo pnnnpa!)/ to Sir D-nid 
Oclilirlont ^ fKr!=oml 'kill nnd judgment, which 
met With tlic Go\rnior-jjcncnl 5 iimromi nitjimln- 
tion, nnd to the nnpo>.mj; forci of the division 
)ihced undir hn connnnnd, winch con'i«tctl of two 
very flrong linpadesof n^hr mrmtrj, wilhn 
regiment of cavalry, nnd two corjw (one thoimnd 
each) of native hor^, misal anti cmlioihKl hj j. 
Colonel Skinner Besides tlic'i, the contingents 
of the inditni^ chiefs to whom lands had l>cen ns- 
signeil on our western frontier, on the 'cttlcinenl 
of 1805*G, were for the most part attacheil to the 
re<^nc division, when called out to take a part in 
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the present operations; by which means its nu- 
merical strength was moie than doubled. 

The concentration and advance of the reserve 
had been connected with the further object of 
carrying into effect the arrangements intended to 
be' made with the Rajpoot chiefs. The gieatev 
part of these were in train long before the close of 
the month of January; bat the mention of them 
lias been purposely omitted, that the nairative of 
the ev ents and military transactions might not he 
intcmipted by the constant recurrence to measures 
of a purely political nature. ' As these all fonned 
part of a general system of permanent pacification, 
it has been thought more convenient to reserve 
them for separ^ite mention, w'hen the result of the 
wliole operations and the nature of the final settle- 
ment of our Indian cmpiie come to be explained. 
It will be' sufficient, thcrefoie, to mention in this 
place, that, with the exception of Jypoor, fJic 
counsels of which (winced their usual indecision 
and imbecilityi all the Rajpoot states entered 
readily into the terms and propositions offered for 
thcii acceptance: nor was there one that did not 
sliow the utmost eagerness in 'the promotion of the 
Govcrnor-gcneial’s views, foi the restoration of 
ordci in that part of India, occupied by their 

domiiiinns- 

Tlie ManpiC'-s of Hastings, seeing every thing 
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tq be in a train of epsy adjustment with the Raj- 
poot princes, and feeling, equally confident re- 
specting the settlement with Ameer Khan and the 
Putans, the detail of which had been left to Sir 
David Ochterlony, thought hiinself atjliberty, by 
the beginning of Febniary, tp relax a little the 
military attitude he had assumed on the side oJ 
Hmdoostan. He accordingly resolved upon a new 
distnbution of the force there collected, in order, 
if possible, before the close of the season, to secure 
every remaining object. , The predatory power of 
thq Pindarees had by this time been completely 
destroyed. Of^he routed bands of ^olkur, some 
liad rallied again round that chief, whose govern- 
ment having fallen into tlie hands of Tanteea Jog, 
and being aided by the advicq^and exertions of Sir 
John Malcolm and^the .Bntish, representative at 
the, durbar, was fast, assuming a regular^ shape 
Many more had been destroyed piecemeal at Ram- 
poora and elsewhere ; while all, p’ho still remained 
in arras, had fled into the Dukhun, and, were ga-, 
thenng round the banners ^ofBajee Rao, who alone 
still ^kept the field, and maintained the cause of 
opposition and disorder. On the 1st of February, 
the Bntish force actually in the field to the north 
of the Nerhudda was thus disposed. The reserve 
division, under Sir David Ochterlony,, in the 
neighbourhood of Jypoor; the centre division, 
under Lord Hastings’ personal command, still 
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posted on the banks of the Sindh ; ^the right divi- 
sion, that of Major-general Donkin, was proceed- 
ing to take possession of Kumulner and the usur- 
pations of Jiiswunt Rao in Mewur; of the left 
division,' ' part was with Geiieral Marshall aboiit 
Seronj and Bairsea, and of the remainder, a quota 
had been furnished to the force with. Major-gene- 
ral Brown, who was still in the vicinity of Jawud, 
and two battalions had joined his Lordship’s head- 
quarters, under Brigadier-general Watson. 

Of the army of the Dukhun, the divisions of Sir 
Thomas ' Hislop and Sir John Malcolm were still 
near'Mundi^or, while Lieutenant-c61onel Adams 
was in the BhopSl territoryi employed in receiving 
the submission of the Pindaree chiefs. '‘The^Goo- 
zerat army, after a long pursuit of Chwtoo’s durra; 
was now halted in -the neighbourhood of Indor, 
to receive Us further destination according to'cir- 
cumstances. ' 'Besides the above, a coips’df obser- 
vation *was still posted on the southern frontier bf 
Buhar, under Brigadier-general Tpone ; and Bri- 
gaSier-general Hardyraan with^ his corps occupied 
Jubulpoor. ^ 

The present hurailUy of Sindheea, as evinced 
by the readiness with which, since tiie destruction 
oi'^Holkurs army, he had forwarded the levy and 
equipment of the auxiliary horse stipulated in the 
treaty of Gwalior, and more recently by the in- 
difference he had manifested at the attack on 
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.Juswunt Rao Bliao, satisfied tlie Marquess of 
Hastings, that it 'was no longer necessary for the 
army under "his > personal command to occupy the 
forward position it had assumed to awe the 
counsels of this durbar. It was accordingly re- 
solved to' break up the centre division of the 
grand 'army, and march the greater part of it 
back to its cantonments within the Company’s 
provinces, whereby an important saving of ex- 
pense would be effected. Howevei*, before this 
measure was carried into execution, it was 
thought right to open to that durbar the ulterior 
views ofithe British government, and to sound its 
disposition in respect to them. 'TJie principal re- 
maining points, which it was the wish of the 
Governor-general to obtain, ncre — the cession of 
Ajmeer to ourselves, in order perpetually to ex- 
clude the Mahratta influence from that part of 
Rajpootana; the tiansfcr of Islamnugur to Bho- 
pSl, with a view to a similar exclusion from that 
quarter; and, lastly, the cession in perpetuity 'of 
all the Maha-Raja’s claims on the Boondee prin- 
cipality, as well ns of lands obtained from time to 
time in lien of such claims. As an equivalent for 
these sacrifices, the ivinrqucss of Hastings ’ was 
prepared to oflei the lands of the Vinshorkur 
(except the portion already gi\ on to Bhopal), to- 
gether with those of other late tiibutnries of the 
rdsliua similarly ciicurastanccd, and the tributes 
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and pei*sonal rights of that puncc in Hindoostan, 
which had been assigned to us by ' tlie rcccjit 
treaty of Poona. The iVinshorkuris Lands Imd 
become justly forfeit, in consequence of Ids conti- 
nued' adherence to Bajec Rao, since his defection. 
The'Talue of the equivalent about to be ofiered 
considerably exceeded that of the cessions in- 
tended to be demanded ; besides which, Sindheea 
relied upon our bounty foi the restitution of 
Jawiid, and the territory lately resumed from 
Jusunint Rao Bhfto; so that there was ‘little 
leason to expect any serious opposition on his 
part 'to' the arrangement. Yet it was impossible 
to' estimate bcfoiolmnd, ^vith'nny degree of cer- 
tainty, uharsensation the' demand i of a perina- 
nent cession would make on a l\Iahrattn court. 
His Lordship accordingly ivsolvcd to ascertain 
thisfbeyond/n doubt,' before he should relinquish 
the attitude ‘■which had given him such advantage 
in' the past negotiations. For this purpose, be- 
fore finally quitting the banks of the Sindh, the 
IMarquess of Hastings caused a proposal for the 
above exchanges to lx? sxihmittcd to the Gwalioi 
durbar. , » 

Ffndmg^it to be weii received, his Lordship did 
not think it necessary to wait the complete exe- 
cution of the arrangement ; -but^ on the 13th of 
Fcbniary commenced his homeward march to our 
own piovinccs having foi some days previously 
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moved gradually along Ihc right bank of the 
Sindh from Sonnrcc artd Oochar dow*n to Beer- 
elm, which lies but n few miles above Sconda, 
tlic (point on wlucli he had first moved in the 
November preceding, to enforce the signature of 
the treaty. Of the troops composing the centre 
division, tlie Europeans for the most part rc- 
tumctl to the cantonment of Cawnpoor ; while 
the native infantry' were so disj)Oscd along the 
Bundclklnind and EtAwa frontier, ns to Ix; capa- 
ble of immediate reunion, in case any npi>camncc3 
in tliG court or army of Dowlnt Rao Sindheea 
should require their second advance. A brigade 
of three strong battalions, however, with the 7th 
native cavalry, and the Jicavy train, which had 
purposely been attached to llus dlTision, ’were 
sent, under the command of Brigadier-general 
Watson, to ranforcc the troops under Major- 
general Jlarshall, Which it was detenmoed to 
employ in the reduction of the territory of Sagur, 
w’ith a new to its permanent annexation to the 
British dominions. - 

The right lof paramount sovereignty over tliis 
territory formed part of our acquisitions, by virtue 
of, the Intcitrcaty of Poona; and it will be recol- 
lected,' tl^nt, in assertion of that right, Bunacek 
"Rao, fhc^occupant.’had hcen cidled .upon in the 
September preceding, either to fulfil the terms, on 
which the fief was held of the Poona state, by 
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furnishing the qitota of eik hundred and sixty-six 
horse, and paying the tribute of one laUi of 
rupees to the British government, or -to agree to 
an advantageous money commutation, offered to 
be taken in heu of that contingent. The letter 
containing thO offer of coniinutafiOn was an- 
swered “evasively ; tlie more positive demand of 
the fulfilment of the ori^al terms, uhich uas 
accompanied by a notice that General Marshall 
miS already advancing against the Pindarccs, und 
a requisition, that tho' quota of six hundred and 
sixty-six horse should t join *his dtvisiori, and co-^ 
operate' on the service^ u^as equally dkn^rdeds 
besides wjdcli, instead‘of reccirihg assistance in 
the 'procurement ^of its supplies, the left division 
epeperienced dVery sort of impediment, and was 
uniformly treated as an enemy in the S^igur ter- 
ritory! As a further'proof of Bunaeek Kao’s in- 
fatuation, no effort had subsequently been made 
to chlm our just resentment, ‘notwithstanding tho 
favourable turn of affairs in every quarter. Nei- 
ther had he offered a rupee of the tribute due, or 
the service of a single horseman Under these 
circumstances, the Marquess of Hastings resolved 
to regard the occupant of Sagur as a feudatory, 
who had incurred the forfeiture of his fief; more 
especially aS there was evidence forthcoming of 
his correspondence with the Pmdaiees since the 
commencement of ojieiations against them, and 
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of his attachment to the cause of the P&>h\va 
^VJlC^cfo^c, no soonei did the state of affairs in 
Hindoostan* permit the allotment of a sufficient 
force to this object^ than the reduction of this 
province was TcsoUcd upon Accordingly, in the 
middle of February, Major-general l\Iarshall « as 
ordered to proceed against the capital of the prin- 
cipality, so soon as he should- be joined by the 
battering-train and reinforcement sent to him for 
this purpose from the centre division * 

The following were Uhe modified terms, to 
whieJj submission witliin three days was now to 
he pcrcmptonly demandw. Tlie present gov cm- 
ment to be displaced, and the tcnitory transferred 
to the adiuinisti ation of) British agents ; the re- 
venue actually rcali<?ed to be allotted as fol- 
lows ; — ’ 

' Sicca rupees, 

Tribute to tJie British Goremment • 100,000 

Commutation for military service, with GCC horse 159,840 

Total payment lo the British government 259,840 
This, together witli 10 per cent, on the gross 
assets, for the expense of administeiing the affairs 
of'the province, to be the primary charge on the 
total receipts * After defraying which, tlie rt/- 
V enues to be next charged with a stipend of two 

* Tlii'i ratio was assumed, on an estimate of the past re- 
venues of Sjgur and its dcpcndeacie', at 998, 000 rupees 
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lakli and a half, as a pro\ision for llie mainte- 
nance of Bunaeek Rao, nnd Rukhnta Race, tlic 
widow of the former possessor, in ^\hose najnc 
Bnnaeck administeicd the country ; any excess of 
the revenues beyond this, to be allotted to the 
hereditary proprietor of the territory, that is to 
say, to Nana Govintl Rao, the holder of .Talqiin, 
who had already made Ins separate terms for the 
portion of the family dominions in his own pos- 
sessiqp. It was, however, to be distinctly ex- 
plained, that if any improvement should be ef- 
fected in the levenues of Sdgur piopcr, in conse- 
quence of our management, beyond the estimate 
of theb foimcr pioduct, taken at six lakh and 
ninety-eight thousand rupees, the same w ns to he 
the exclusive profit of tlie Coni])any. The ex- 
treme limit of the stijKjnd to the Nana of Jnloun 
nas therefore one lakh and eighteen thousand 
thiee hundred and sixty rupees, Ixjing the total 
surplus above the forcraentioned charges, in case 
the whole of tliat estimate nnd no more' should 
be realized. ^ 

In obedience to these iiistnictions, l\Iojor-gc- 
neral Marshall, reinforced by Brigadier-general 
Watson, appeared before Sdgur, on the 8th of 
March. Bunaeek Rao was now convinced of his 
danger, and, resolved upon submission. The ca- 
pital of Sagur was accordingly surrendcied on the 
11th of March ; and the other foils and teiritorics 
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were quietly taken poss(»sion of in the couts^'of 
the month. General Marshall’s force then proceed- 
ed against Dhamonee, a fortified town belonging td 
the Raja of Nagpoor, situated to the north of the 
Nerbudda, and thus comprised within the’^lkd 
cessions of Apa Saheb, though the Kiladar and 
garrison had refused to comply with the order dor‘ 
its evacuation. The general appeared before tJw^ 
place on the 17th of "March, and tendered the 
payment to the garrison of their arrears, as fhV 
ten thousand rupees, on the condition of imme- 
diate evacuation The garrison demanded the 
full arrears of two years and a half, declariii^ 
that, for the whole of that period, they had reJ 
ceived no pay whatever. As this amount greatly* 
exceeded wJiat the Major-general thought himsHf 
authorized' to 'Offer, the town Was immediately* 
invested, and batteries 'having been laised^withid 
breacliing distance, the garrison surrendered as^ 
prisoners of war,* on the 24th of ‘ Marclx ; ’ when' 
the Kiladar 'and principal •Officers'' were in'th’d 
first instance dealt with as rebels, and ’sentenced 
to confinement in different forts, but subsequently 
phoned and released. " ^ 

’The division was now directed to effect theW' 
duction of Mundela, on the Nerbudda, which Iiad 
in like manner resisted Apa Saheh’s public 'order 
for its surrender. The ‘main* difficulty here was 
to bring lip tiie heavy aililldry through the rond^ 
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and passes that led to tlwj town. This being 
at last effected, two batteries were raised, ,and 
opened their fire on the 2Cth of April. TIic fire 
was so ‘accurate, that ithc bcsii^d w’crc ilrivcn 
entirdy from the angle of the wall attacked, 
which being observed by Captain Tickell the 
engineer, and by Licutcoant Pickersgill, of the 
Quarter-master-gencrars department, they ap-s 
proached the spot in the afternoon, and ascertain- 
ed b^ close inspection, both that the breach was 
practicable, and the wall abandoned. On receipt 
of their report in the trenches, a storm was imme- 
diately resolved on. It was led by Brigadier-* 
general Watson himself; and, after some fighting 
in the streets, the town was carried. Of the 
garrison, part escaped into the fort, bnl the rest 
were either cut up in the streets, or, in attempting 
to escape by an opposite gale, were attacked and 
cut to pieces by the cavalry,* previously posted to 
complete the investiture on that side. . Tlic fort 
surrendered at discretion next morning, the Kila- 
dar having liecn taken during* the night, wdiile 
endeavouring to cross the river in a boat. ‘Tlie — 
Marquess of Hastings hod ordered him to , hc^ 
^ealtwith severely, not, only for his TcbcUionrin 
resisting the order of evacuation, but likewise and 
spedally, because f he had attempted to circum- 
vent and cut off Major O’Brien, the officer who 
had been despatched ivitli a mere escort to present 
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it. He was nccoulingly tried for his life hy a 
dnim*hcad court martial; hut acquitted, on ex- 
hibiting proof that he had the private orders of 
Apa Salicl) not to deliver up the place. Anotlicr 
active partisan, of the name of Nnthoo Ram, was 
similarly tried and acquitted. Although this did 
not occur until the end of April, it is here intro- 
duced liy anticipation, in order to complete the 
notice of General Marsliall’s operations for the 
season. 

Rcforc proceeding further, it n ill be necessary 
to explain the part nssignctl, nndcr tjjc new dis* 
Irihution of Fcljruary, to tlic otlicr divisions of 
the British armies then in nctitityon the side 
of Hindoostan. Major-general Donkin's, or.lhc* 
right division of tiie grand anny, tras ordeicd to 
Ikj broken up as soon ns it should have succeeded 
in occupying Juswunt Rno's possessions hiMcnur, 
Tlie European portion of the troops composing 
it, (8th dragoons, his Jtinjesty’s 14th' foot, and 
the artillery), were ordered back to tiic canton- 
ment of Mceruth: from tlic native troops, a 
reinforcemciit was to be furnished to Sir DaVid 
Ochtcrlony. The detachment, wliich- had been 
sent' in 'advance from Lord HastingsV the centre, 
division, under the command of Major-general 
Brown, was, immediately after the affair of 
Jawud," likcudsc made available for t!ie purpose 
of strengthening the force to be left in Rajpootana, 
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Wliich it was determined to pul in a most efficient 
state, for the completion of the settlement of that 
quarter. This reinfoicemcnt afforded the mcan'^ 
of forming an additional brigade of infantiy, 
wliich, together with a regiment of cavalrj', and 
a complement ot the other arms, it was intended 
to station at Holkur’s capital," for the defence and 
protection of that chief’s remaining dominions 
Lieutenant-colonel Ludlow u as appointed to the 
subordinate command of this corps, which, after 
the execution of the service, was to be annexed 
to the di\ision of Sir Dand Ochterlonj*. Such 
tvasthe neu distribution of the troops, that bad 
been brought into the field on the side of Hin- 
doobtan. The whole animgcment was ordered 
.and carried into execution by the Marquess of 
Hastings, by the middle of February; and, at 
the same time, the two corps of obser\'ntion to 
the east were recalled from tlieii advanced posi- 
tions. Of the native troops composing the latter, 
a competent force For the occupation of Jubulpoor 
was detached by 'Brigaffier-general Hardyman, 
and left under the command of Major O’Brien ; 
while the troops requisite for the military occu- 
pation and settlement of the Jungul tract to the 
South of Buhar, lately)Ceded by the Bhoosla Raja, 
were furnished from the corps of Brigadier-gene- 
ral Toone. Major Roughsedge commanded the 
detachment employed on this latter duty, and 'by 

VOL. II ' r 
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his means Sirgooja, Jushpoor, Soliagpoor, and 
Sumbhulpoor, were quietly annexed to our domi- 
nions ; though the wdldness of the country, and 
of the native tribes that inhabit it, rendered its 
peaceable settlement a work of time and attention. 

Of the three divisions of the army of the Duk- 
hun, still in the field to the north of the Ner- 
budda, that under the personal command of Sir 
Thomas Hislop, and the 6th, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Adams, were directed to return 
forthwith to aid in the early restoration of the 
affairs of the Dukhun. Colonel Adams was or- 
dered to proceed, in the'fii^t instance, upon Chou- 
ragurh, a fort in the northern extremity of the 
Mohadeo hills, which, like Bharaonee and Man- 
dela, had refused to obey the orders of surrender 
forwarded for the ^ purpose from Nagpoor. 
shall come presently to the detail of the operations* 
of-this force. Sir Thomas Hislop was ordered to 
conduct' hack his division by the route of the 
Sindwa Ghat and Kandfe, so as to admit of their 
immediate employment in the reduction of Bajee 
Rao’s possessions tin that province, and in the 
occupation of the recent cessions of''Holkur within 
it. 1 The ^untry was remarkably strong by na- 
ture, and was besides full of fortresses and Arab 
colonies, that promised no inconsiderable, trouble 
and impediment in the way of its' quiet settlement. 
It had at first been resolved to employ the head- • 
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quarter division of the Madras army, in co-ope- 
ration with that of Brigadier-general Doveton, in 
the reduction of Aseeigurh ; but the evident im- 
portance of early reducing the strong-holds of 
Xandgs, and of making further means available 
against Bajee Rao, who still kept the field in 
formidable force, prevailed with his Lordship to 
give the above plan the preference, leanng Asccr- 
gurh until sucli time as our armies might be less 
extensively employed in other directions. - 
.It was ftirther suggested to Sir Thomas Hislop, 
that, as the objects, with n view to which the 
several subsidiary forces had been formed into 
divisions of the same army, and placed xmder his 
own personal command as general in chief, had 
now been entirely accomplished, by the dispersion 
of the Pindarees and the destruction of the mili- 
tary power of Holkur’s predatory adherents, there 
was no longer any occasion for continuing the 
same oiganization of the troops under the general 
control of a commander-in-chief : and, as the sub- 
sidiary forces of the Nizam and Bhoosla might 
conveniently be replaced on their former footing, 
under the direkion of the Residents, nt the re- 
spective durbars, who *liad special and immediate 
instructions from Lord Hastings, there was little 
necessity for the Lieutenant-general’s further pre- 
sence in the field. The Poona subsidiaiy force, 
which temporarily formed the third division of the 
P.2 
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army of the Dukhun, had previously been sepa- 
rated from that army, and placed again at Jlr.. 
Elpliinstone’s disposal, in the same manner as 
before Sir Thomas Hislop took the field in person; 
and, as the services in other quarters Tvould now 
become equally insulated, the motives which had 
suggested the measure in one case, were obvi- 
ously applicable to the other forces of the 'same 
description. The army of the Dukhun was ac- 
cordingly ordered to be broken up without delay. 
The Marquess’s present plan was, to direct Bri- 
gadier-general Doveton to jjrosecute the opera- 
tions in Kand^s, the settlement of which province, 
as well as of the rest of Bajee Kao's dominions in 
the Duldiun, was subjected to Mr. Elphinstone’s 
general control and superintendence; and to distri- 
bute the troops composing the division of‘ Sir 
Thomas Hislop in the reinforcement, as well of 
the corps to he so employed, as of the other corps 
at present acting against Bajee Kao, the .regu- 
lation and disposition of which had equally de- 
volved on Mr. Elphinstone as commissioner. By 
this means, an overwhelming force would be col- 
lected to ensure the sul^ugation/of the couiltry 
still adhering to the cause of Bajee Kao by the 
close of the passing season. , 

The above orders and instructions were issued 
by the Marquess of Hastings on the 2d 'of Febru- 
ary. By the middle of the month, the head- 
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(juartei tUvision of the army of tlie Dukhun com- 
menced its soiitliward inarcli, by the route of In- 
doi, and hluhesliumr. Brigadier-general Mal- 
colm retained the Madras troops attached to his 
division ; the corps of Bengal troops allotted for 
the protection of Holkurs dominions not having 
yet been organized. He was also desirous of em- 
ploying a miUtary force for the reduction of 
Soandwara*, a province lying west of Mnlvva; the 
natural difficidties of which encouraged its inha- 
bitants to persevere in the predatory habits they 
had been bred to, Tiotwithstanding the change of 
system proclaimed on the cstablisliment of our in- 
fluence in those parts. The early repression of 
the smallest indication of a marauding spirit u as 
of course an essential object ; and in this view the 
enterprise was promptly undertaken. In addition 
to the troops of his omi division, Sir John Mal- 
colm also retained for this service a strong brigade 
of infantr}^ and a battering-train fiom tlie Goo- 
zerat army, wliich, under the recent military ar- 
rangements, the Marquess ofliastingshadordcied 
back to the Gykwaris dominions. Of these ele- 
ments, a field force was soon formed, which, after 
the junction of the troo;>s of Zalim Six^b of Jfoja, 

A tract extending from Agur to the Cbumbul cast and 
west, and from near Bbanpoora to Oojein north and south 
In tins tract, the freebooters mustered near tno tlious'ind 
horse. Lalgiith uas their principal hold. 
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and those of Holkur’s present government, pene- 
trated into the country. The capture of a few 
strong-holds, which were carried wdth great spirit, 
completely effected the business before the end of 
March. ' The troops of Holkur and of Zalim 
Singh* co-operated with the utmost alacrity, and 
did good service on all occasions. Indeed, it was 
by no means the least gratifying circumstance in 
the accomplishment of the object contemplated in 
this expedition, to observe the promptitude and 
good wiU with wliich our new allies came forward 
>vith their contingents to aid the enterprise. Tlie 
spirit they displayed afforded the most satisfactory 
test of the pdicy whereon the new system was 
founded, and the best security for the solidity and 
permanence of the arrangements either made or in 
progress. ’ 

Pending the settlement of Soandwara, Sir 
Thomas Hislop was on his way to the Dukhun, as 
above mentioned. Having crossed the Nerbudda 
at Mundisor, a little above Muheshwur, he moved 
direct to the Sindwa Ghat, where he arrived on 
the 22d of Febniary, The fort was sin rendered 
on the 23d, agreeably to the orders to that pur- 

• Muhrab Khan, liis general, particularly distmginsbed 
himself m the attack of the village and fortress of Narela, 
uhiih he stormed, though (he breach was hardly practicable, 
and took, with the loss of two hundred of his troops, and 
several ofiitcrs of rank. 
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port, brought from Holkur’s court. A battalion 
was left to garrison it, and overawe the country 
between the Satpoora range and the Nerbudda ; 
and Sir Thomas Hislop continued his march to 
the south. On the 27th of February, he reached 
the post of Taln&r, commanding the ford over the 
Taptee, and one .of the places ceded by Holkur 
under the late treaty of Mundisor, the orders for 
the surrender of which were in Sir Thomas His- 
lop’s possession. It had been reported that jthe 
Kiladar intended to refuse compliance; and, on 
the approach of a party of olir troops, a fire was 
opened upon them. The Kiladar was warned, 
that, if he continued to resist the order of his 
master, lie would he dealt with ns a rebel ; but 
this produced no abatement of the fire from the 
walls. The Petta, or open town, was accordingly 
occupied ; and the artillery of the division, consist- 
ing of ten six-pounders, with two five-and-a-half 
inch hondtzers, was opened from a position it 
afforded about three hundred yards distant from 
the fort. Tlie fire was directed chiefly at the de- 
fences, and was briskly answered by matchlocks 
from the wall. In the evening, it was resolved to 
attempt to force the gate of the place ; for which 
purpose, two six-pounders were carried up to the 
outer gate by the flank companies of the Royal 
Scots and the European re^ment, the whole led 
by Maior Gordon, accompanied by Lieutenant- 
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colonel M‘Gregor Murray, Lieutenant-colonel 
Conway, and other officers of the staff. On reach- 
ing the fii’st gate, it was discovered that the fire 
diu-ing the day had so injured the wall beside it 
that the men got through without finding it ne- 
cessary to blow it open. WTierefore, leaving the 
guns on the outside, the storming party pushed 
on to the second gate, which Tvas found open. 
At the third gate they were met by the Kiladar, 
who came out by the wicket, along with some 
bumeas, native merchants, and proffered his sur- 
render to Colonel Conway. The third and 
fourth gates were then opened, and the party 
advanced to the fifth, which led into the body of 
the place. This was , ‘found closed, and the 
garrison from Avithin demanded terras, and ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction. After a very short 
parley, in which they were distinctly summon- 
ed to surrender at discretion, the wicket-gate 
was opened from witfiin, and Lieutenant-colond 
Murray and Major Gordon, witii three otfier 
officers, entered, ’ follow^ by about ten or twelve 
grenadiers. ‘ 

In the mean time, the Arabs of the garrison 
undeistood little of what was proposed to them, 
for, unfortunately, none of the officere in advance 
could speak tlieir langiij^; hence, distrusting 
the intention of the British towards tliem- 
sclvcs, and seeing every tiling on the point of 
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being lost, they worked themselves up Jo a 
fienzy of desperation ; and either resolving to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible, or hoping yet to 
be able to save the place, made a sudden attack 
with swords, spears and knives^ on the few who 
had already entered the wicket. Major Gordon 
and Captain M‘Gregor were presently killed. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Miin ay received several wounds, and 
was at last cut down and disabled, as were the 
other two officers who had accompanied him. 
Lieutenants Chauvel and McGregor: most of the 
foremost grenadiers were also killed or wounded. 
However, as those who entered first had maintain- , 
ed their 'ground, others crowded through the 
wicket to their support; and, in the end, the 
Arabs were driven to seek shelter in the circum- 
jacent houses. Tlie guns were also brought up 
after blowing open the outer gatepupon-wliich the 
place was soon carried, and the garrison, in num- 
ber about three bundled, were put to the sword. 
The Kiladar was executed next morning, on the 
twofold charge of original resistance to the order 
of his sovereign and supposed implication in the 
treachery of the garrison. \The example was pro- 
bably useful,* and no doubt influenced the subse- 

’ ' I t « I 

• 1 wish not to he understood as the apologist of this 
act of severity. The motive which induced the Marquess of 
Hastings to taheupon himself the responsihility of its ap- 
proval may easily he appreciated, hut to have ordered such 
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qucnt surrender of the ,'jnuch stronger forts of 
GAlnn, Chandor, nnd other places, immediately 
on the presentation of the orders hy the several 
detachments sent to occupy them, llic total loss 
on the part of the British was seven officers nnd 
eighteen men hilled and uounded. TIic death of 
Major Gordon was the subject of universal regret, 
ns he dcscn-edly enjoyed the highest estimation of 
his brother soldiers, os well as of the government 
he served. 

Leaving a garrison to occupy Tnlnfir, the Lieu- 
tenant-general crossed the Taptcc.nnd advanced by 
UmulnGr to Pahrola, where he came into communi- 
cation with Brigadier-general Doveton, then posted 
at Outnln. Tliis officer, haring olrcadycomplctcd 
the settlement of affairs at liag;poor, had returned 
westward by Ellichpoor in (be "course of January, 
expecting orders to proceed against Ascergurh; 
but, on the abandonment of the intention of re- 
ducing that fortress in the current season, he had 
been ordered to tllrect bis march upon the point of 

n thing ^rould have bcco quite foreign to his nature. The 
manner also, even with the cxpbnaiions given afterwards by 
the Staff Officers present or concerned, was extremely excep- 
tionable, and very much In contrast with the course adopted 
under his Lordship’s orders for the trial and eventual punish- 
ment of the Ksladarof Itfundela, who was suspected of shut* 
lar treachery, but who, when put on his defence before a 
tribunal not ordinarily addicted to leniency, viz. a drum-head 
Court-martial, was acquitted. 
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OotrAn, on the G)Tna. Sir Tliomas Hislop now 
ordered him to move up the G}Tnn to Bal, following 
himself the course of the Boarce, and sending n 
detachment to ^ecei^ c the surrender of GAlna. No 
resistance was attempted ; nnd this, with several 
other of Holkur’a possessions in the neighbourhood, 
was quietly occupied by the troops of the two di- 
visions. 

AMiile these divisionswere thusemployed in Knn- 
d6s. Sir Tlioraas Hisloji rccciN ed intelligence that 
Bajce Rao had penetrated the Ghats separating 
that province from the valley of the Godnvurec : 
whereupon he immediately hastened to the south, 
ordering Brigadier-general Doveton to move on a 
parallel line in the same direction, in the hope of 
being able to intercept him before he should be 
apprized of their approach. JtWill be convenient,, 
however, to relate the intermediate occurrences at 
the court of Nagpoor, before we return to trace 
the motions of the fugitive PCshwa, nnd the fur- 
ther operations against liim. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

NAGPOOR -DUKHUN. 

1818, FEBRDAftY TO MAT 

Nagpoor — ministry of restored Raja — Ins fresh intrigues and 
early treachery — Resident’s suspicions and measures — Go- 
vernor-general’s first instructions — Detection of the plots 
■—arrest of Raja and bis ministers — Bajee Rao applied to by 
Cboosla for aid— consequent proceedings— marches east- 
ward— eludes Sir Thomas Hislop’s division— Army of the 
Dukhun broken up — progress of Bajee Rao— Brigadier- 
general Smith co-operates with Brigadier-general Dovetott 
I— Lieutenant-colonel Adams— repulse of Gunput Rao— 
Lieutenant-colonel Adams at IlmgunghSt— waits for other 
divisions, and advances— rout of Soonee — pursuit by Bri- 
gadier-general Doveton — dispersion of Mahratta army — 
detention and submission of sirdars — Wusota invested and 
captured — new distribution of the forces— capture of other 
forts — affair of Solapoor — CHianda mvested-— its surrender 

The affairs of Nagpoor have been passed over 
in silence, since Apa Salieb’s retiuTi to the palace 
of the Bhooslas, tinder an arrangement confirmed 
by the Marquess of Hastings, as mentioned in the 
fifteenth Chapter. TJiis occurred in the course of 
January, the date of the Raja’s return being the 
9th of that month 



It mil be lecollectetl. that, when Apa Salieb 
made his submission, the principal channel of 
coinraunication between Iiim and the Resident 
u'as Nurayun Pundit, one of the negotiators of 
the original subsidiary alliance. This man was 
regarded for the shaie he had in that transaction, 
and for lus former tried fidelity to the British 
government, by being immediately invested with 
the second place in the administiation, under the 
name of Peshkar. Nagoo Punt, however, the 
other negotiator of the alliance, n man more deep 
in Apa Saheh’s confidence, was retained ns 
dewan; and Ramebundur Wdgh, uho had also 
submitted, together with bis master, on the ICth 
of December, was not displaced, though known to 
have been an active instigator of the late hos- 
tilities. Tins man bad been included in the in- 
demnity for the past, by an express stipulation 
with Nurayun, before Apa Salieb could be in- 
duced to come in; and Mr. Jenkins, billing to 
regard the fact of his surrender along with ’his 
master, as a sufficient indication of his altered 
sentiments, not only showed towards him no dis- 
pleasure at the part he had lately taken, but al- 
lowed him to retain his offices and influence in 
the court. , • 

The European reader will scaicely believe it 
possible, that, after submitting to be reinstated on 
the Guddee of Nagpoor by the mediation of the 
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British Resident, at the sacrifice of his arm; 
political independence, Apa Saheb should 
have entered into treasonable plots againsi 
power which had thus restored him. It \ 
seem, however, that no sooner was the per 
danger gone by, than he began to be asham 
the weakness that had urged liim to throw 
cause by no means desperate ; and, sensible th 
had acted more from fear than judgment, he < 
scarcely divest himself of the idea of his 
ing been betrayed into the step, by what he 
deemed to be Nurayun’s interested exaggera 
of the danger. Ashamed and mortified a1 
folly and cowardice of the course he had tj 
he thought only of repairing the error, as so( 
he should recover the means ; and by wa 
ensuring success, not* only agreed with appj 
readiness to the terms proposed, j but prof 
more than was asked, in the hope of regai 
our confidence, and thereby masking lus fi 
conduct and designs. • 

So rapid was this change of sentiment ir 
Raja, that, even while yet in our power, 
living at the Reriden<y, nay, at the very moi 
of subscribing to the terras which were to b( 
price of his Testorarion, was he practising tin 
ception, by which he hoped to retrieve his al 
and renew our embarrassments. In the intt 
between the attack on the Residency and the 
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rival of Brigadier-general Doveton, secret orders 
had been issued to the several Goand and other 
jungul and mountain Kajas, to call out their fol- 
lowers, and offer every annoyance in their power 
to the British authorities, especially to cut' off de- 
tachments in charge of convoys, and prevent the 
country from furnishing supplies to the different 
armies in the field. Apa Saheb and his ministers, 
while negotiating the terms of the treaty, per- 
ceiving, from the omission of any stipulation for 
the recall of these orders, that Mr. Jenkins had 
then no notice or suspicion of them, resolved to 
allow them to take effect, though perfectly aware, 
as they afterwards acknowledged, that the conse- 
quence of not recalling them > would be, to raise 
the whole country in arms, not only against us, 
but agxunst any government that might act under 
our sanction. TJiis deception was continued in 
the measures taken to * prevent the due execution 
of the treaty after its signatiu-e. It was ascer- 
tained, that the Kiladars of Mundela and Chou- 
ragurh had from the first received private in- 
structions not to surrender to the public orders 
which should he presented. Tlie commander at 
Dhamonce * also pleaded the receipt of similar in- 

• The private orders to Dhamonee were in these words : 
"Jysa Dekho, wysakuro;” As you see, so do. Meaning, as 
the Kibdar naturally interpreted them, •' Resist, if you think 
yourself able.” 
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structions/and the order, iii this instance, tojje cf- 
iectua!, ’must » have ‘preceded the signing of the 
treaty, or at least have followed so closely, as to be 
sure of anticipating the public , summons ^ which 
shows the early commencement of the plot.'ir In 
prosecution of the same designs, orders j were is- 
sued oHithe IStli of January, mne)days only aftei 
the Raja returned to his palace, for ^he Kiladar of 
Chanda to i’ecruit,and particularly to eplist'ArabSi 
Itrwas, moreover, subsequently ascertained, 'that, 
along withi Gunput Rao, who carried < offj with 
hjm,the remnant of the army defeated by^ Bri- 
gadier-general Doveton, an agent of, the name of 
Sukha-Ram had been sent directly from Apa Sa; 
heb, carrying mth him one of the seals of state in 
token of his ;nission, to conycy the Raja’s eaniest 
request ifor immediate assistance towards" throw- 
ing/ offi 'the, Britisli yoke. jThe issue of- tliis .part 
of .the intrigue will presently! be mentioned, when 
welcome ^to relate jvhat was passing in the camp 
of'BajeejRao. Jf»' fr jr. i i .a. i .) fu ’J i 
^/cThe fii’st suspicion entertained ; by .Mr. Jenkins 
oft .the existence of these designs; Tyas'eJ^pited by 
Jher. obstinate refusal? of the-Kiladars {and.g^^r- 
risons to evacuate, Mimdela and Chouragurh, not* 
yithstandingithe Jiberal offer of, all arrearsilfor. 
thecrejcction.of which it.was impossible tojopign 
an, adequate motive, without sujiposipg ,tlieraito, 
have other, resources or thcj assurance-,of^pthen 
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support in the back ground. ’Indeed, the Ki- 
ladar of Chouragurh asserted the receipt of pri- 
vate orders of a contrail* purport, in reply to the 
suramoqs sent to him by Lieutenant-colonel 
I^I‘Morine. Coupling this obstinacy of the Ki- 
ladars and the reasons so publicly assigned for it 
■with some appearances of a similar nature in the 
behaviour of the Prince himself since his restora- 
tion, Mr. Jenidns thonght it necessary to take 
measuies for ascertaining the truth or falsehood 
of the reports’in circulation, and'for watching the 
agents of the several parties, and endeavouring to 
intercept ' some of their confidential despatches. 
It was particularly an object to discover, 'whether 
the intrigues were confined to the ministry and 
inferior departments, or originated with the Raja 
himself.’ There was certainly ample ground to 
suspect Apa Saheb ; for it had been observed, 
that, although he had since his return to the 
palace shut himself up in his own apartments, 
professing to be indifferent to all state concerns, 
still he was evidently discontented, and never saw 
Nurayun Pundit without reproaching him as tlie 
cause of his present degradation. At the same 
thuB it n'ss Irnow'n, thst he had fretjuent private 
conferences with Nagoo Punt and RamchundUr,' 
the purport of whicli whs studiously concealed 
from their colleagues in a^inistration, and from 
tlie Resident. His participation in whatever in- 
voi.. n. ' Q . 
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Uigwcs were on foot was also infcmWe from his 
general jcharactcr and conduct ; Ixjsides wWcli, 
on more tjian one occasion, suspicion was excited 
by.Nagoo Punt's mode of conducting the internal 
hroncl\4 of the administration, partiailnrl}' ^hy 
some measures he took to favour the interests of 
those proscribed in consccjucncc of their continued 
disolxjtlicncc. When Mr. Jenkins preferred a 
comjdaint against him to Apa Snheb, the Paja 
pledged himself for tlic Dewan's fidchtyiinnd 
would listen to no argument tending to impeach 
it; tJjus cvidcntl/ identifying himself svitb the 
measures of the favourite. But the circumstance 
which . thre^v the strongest personal suspicion 
upon Apa Salicb, uas, the disco\cr 7 that, instead 
of bringing Ids j treasures back toKogpoor, along 
uith ^Uic ^uomen of his family, he had issued 
secret orders to have (he greater part conveyed 
back to Chanda nnd^ other forts, and even uhat 

as brought into the town was not openly depo- 
sited in tJic palace, hut given out in trustf uith^ 
greatj secrecy and care, j i, j 
j Influenced , by I these suspicions, , Mr. „ Jenkins 
first set a^watch upon. a man nam^iGo\ind 
Pundit, whorn he knew to ^be tha a^nt at^ court 
on behalf of Nathoo-Ram,rnn officer uho,had, 

I li II II t ; l I ■» r- 

been coramipioned to expedite the^siurender, of 
Mundela. ^ On the dUr^of March, Iiaun^ jintellb^ 
gence that a ^letter was^on its wayfijom him (Oj 
Nathoo^Ram, in the hands of a confidential mes-, 
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senger,'he caiised the bearer of it to'’l>e seiz<^, 
and thus f obtained possesaon of ‘it. The' lellbr 
gave circliftistantial details of what htid^pasSed^at 
some 'Conferences witli Nagoo 'Pmit,^*and ifani- 
chundur, ’ to ' which Govind )iad liecn ' admitted, 
and aflbrded abundant evidence of those ministers 
having instigated the refusal to surrender Muni 
delb. ^ Upon this, hfr. Jenkins caused Govind 
Punt to be’anested and examined; and being 
apprehensive of'an attempt on the part of Apa 
Sahel) to dejiart secretly, redoubled his vigilance^ 
and, under the pretence of an improved police r^^ 
gulation, ordered every possible precaution”to bH 
taken to prevent any one from quitting Ihe'iown 
by night. Though the suspicions were 'strong, 
notliing further had yet attached to Apa Shliet) 
himself; when a private letter 'of date t^ie'bth 
of March, was addressed by Mr.' Jenkins*^ to “the 
Governor-General, pressing for early 'instructions 
for his guidance; he was answered in the same 
form by Mr. Adam, the Govemoi-gencral’s secre- 
tary, that, ^^thout direct proof against the Rcya,* 
he Avas only to act against the ministers but^llmt 
he would'be justified in taking the most vigorous^ 
measures to obtain the removal of such dangerous 
TOuns^llors as Nagoo Punt and Ramchundur' had' 
now proved themselves to be,^and^the^exclusion^ 
from ^he durbar of 'others of the same stamp Tn 
the mean time, however, reports poured in from 
every 'quarter, of applications liy Apa Saheb'^ to 
q2 
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Bajeo iRno for assistance^ and of the, hostile atU 
vancc of Giinput Rao with succours. i Mr. Jen-' 
kins, therefore, redoubled liis efforts to (penetrate 
the , mystery. Having ascertained that ,two 
agents were about to be despatched by Rarachun- 
dur to Bajec Rao, one a confidential chitmvets 
(secretarj’) of Ramclmndur himself, the -other, a 
hareedar (private servant) of the Raja, he caused 
them to be seized when just on the point of 
setting off, Before this strong measui'e, he had 
contrived to procure from the chitnavees an. ac- 
knowledgment of the nature of his errand, -iwhich 
was made in a place where lie could be over- 
heard, and to a supposed friend, who was in 
reality a spy set to win Ids confidence. Atma- 
Ram, (so was the secretarj' named), destroyed a 
paper he had about him os soon ns he found him- , 
self betrayed; but it was discovered. that, this 
paper contained a few words in the Prince’s own 
hand-w'riting, W'hich w'erc to give the assurance of 
his being a true messenger. Next morning,'’W’hen 
Apa Saheb was informed of the arrest of, the 
coi;rier, he expressed the utmost anxiety to know 
if^ any paper, had lieen* found upon him,, and 
seemed much relieved at learning, that nonejwas 
actually, forthcoming- This occurred on the, 14th 
of JVIaich; and at the same time arriv'ed nthe 
positive intelligence of Giinput Rao being in full 
march to Nagpoor, while it was confidently ,re- 
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polled,' that the Peslnva was himself following 
with his ^ whole army, and had already passed the 
frontier of the Nizam’s’ dominions in hisUvay. 
Pr^\ ions'* accounts had reported liun to have 
moved in' an easterly direction after e\ ading the 
piu^mt of Sir Thomas Hislop, so as to render 
such 'an intention extiemely piobable. It was 
nimoured also, that the Raja was on the ev'e of 
flying to Chanda to meet him. 

The P^shwa’s detachment of Gunput Rao with 
reinforcements,' I and ‘movement with his main 
aiTOy in a direction to support that chief, was so 
strong a‘ confirmation of' the tnitli of the designs 
said to be in notation at Nagpoor, as, even with- 
out positive proof and on mere suspicion, would 
have justified the most \Tgorous precautionary 
mbasures. ^ More decisive evidence liad, however, 
been obtained by the seizure of Atma-Ram and 
his companion, evidence going ’directly to implicate 
the Raja himself. Feeling, therefore, that, should 
the Bhoosla prince escape and join Bajee Rao, 
aU that had been done toJestablish order in the 
Nagpoor dominions would ‘ he undone again in a 
moment,' and being now armed with more Con- 
vincing testiraouy, the Re^denl lesobred to wait 
no‘ longer for ' instructions, but to act upon his 
own ^responsibilit} , and take the only step, which 
could eifectually' secure the British . interests in- 
trusted tb'his chaigc against the impending dan- 
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ger.‘' Uji to this time he had confined himself to 
measures of precaution and inquiry; but the 
kriowledge of these, and of the arrest of 'the 
couriers, was calculated to precipitate the crisis 
with the Raja, and to luge him to immediate 
flight, as the only means of avoiding the conse- 
quences of detection. Thus, it was impossible to 
delay for another moment the necessary measures 
of prevention, lioivever anxious the Resident might 
have been to receive the instructions of the higher 
powers, before he took so decided a step. 

Accmdingly, having determined immediately 
to place the Raja under dose arrest, he sent no- 
tice of this intention over night to Buka Baee, 
whom the reader will remember to hove been 
before mentioned, as the favourite wife of the 
deceased Raghoojee, and at all times attached to 
the party opposed to the reigning Raja. In the 
morning of the 15th of March, he despatched a 
note to Apa Saheb, informing him that doubts 
had arisen, which made it absolutely necessary 
that he should come and remain at the 'Residency 
tiirthey were deared up, representing strongly 
the utter impossibility of resistance, and the pru- 
dence of imme^ate compliance, without render- 
ing it' necessary to resort to forcible raeasiireS.' 
Buka Baee in vain exerted her influence to induce 
the Raja to attend to this very '^peremptory sum- 
mons: whereupon, Mr. Jenkins being determined 
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to enforce it, sent n [party of Sepahees unarmed^ 
underttbe conduct of Captain Browne, 22d Bengal 
N^iL, and Dr. Gordon, the Resident’s, assistant,' 
who .succeeded in effecting the arrest, and for- 
tunately [Without the necessity of entering ,the’ 
apartments reserved for the women. Nagoo Punt 
«ind Ramchundur Wagb were in manner 
seized, and all three brought to the Residency; 
and placed under separate guards. They ^ in 
some measure confessed their participation in the ' 
plot, particularly Nagoo Punt, who accused his^ 
master of being the cause of his ruin by his incu- 
rable love of intrigue, and made it his principal 
request, ithat, if doomed to imprisonment, he 
might be separately confined. ‘ i i , 

. /The confessions of the jRaja and of his minis- 
ters wercjquite unnccessaiy to convince^the world 
of -their criminality. Proofs multiplied from every, 
quarter immediately after their apprehension ; 
while 'the daily advance of Bajee Rao, and the' 
gradual development of the intrigues that had 
been passing between him and the Bhoosla, satis- 
fied every^one of the necessity of the Resident’s 
precautionary measures. Amongst other articles 
of accusation that transpired in the course of, the 
inquiries instituted on this occasion, the circum- 
stances of the murder of Pursajee first came^to 
light on the day ^before the arrest. Indeedfj^one 
of Mr. Jenkins’ motives for holding, the :^ja in 
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closcicotifincment was, the idea thal LonliHas> 
lings might perhaps desire sd iienvy an accusation 
to be brought to trial, in order to ^isit the crime 
with the merited punishment, in the event of the 
charge being clearly established. • h ,uu 

In this posture aHairs remained at Nngpoor, 
■while the Resident awaited the GovemoT-gcncral’s 
instructions os to the steps to be next adopted; 
And here wo will for the present leave them, 
turning aside to notice the ciraimstnnccs of Bnjee 
Rao’s advance into this territor}', and the events 
to which it led. < i 

We have already followed Gunput Rao to the 
time of his Junction with Bajee Rao, at the head 
of the broken horse of the Nagpooriarmy. The 
junction took place in the neighbourhood of Tam- 
boomec, before Bajee Rao’s retreat on Bolapoor, 
whitlier Gunput Rao accompanied him, and ■n’as 
afterwards present at the battle of Ashtce. Naroo 
Sukha-Ram, the agent before mentioned, had fol- 
lowed* in the train of this Sirdar, and delivered^ 
the errand from his master, soliciting aidJ and 
the-emu’se to be adopted dn ] consequence was 
under consideration, when Bajee Rao’s army was 
surprised on the 20th of February. ^ ,In the flight, 
Bajee Rao had scarcely got ns far north i as /Pn- 
rinda, when itwo hoq/ras (con5dential /messengers) 
arrived also from Nagpoor,} pressing for the early 
adoption of, some/ plan for thejRaja’s relief^ iOn 
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their lieelstfoUowedv tn^o other siriiilar messengers,' 
who ’ repeated 'Apa i Saheb’s "earnest ^ Wreaty ^fen* 
assistance, ^ bringing' a ' letter ' in ' liisdnUTi '^hartH- 
\vriting' to confirm ,thc veracityhorJthGir''i'cibal 
statement. The despatch was 'brief nnd'Binipld : 
“ Sumana Meer^to Gungana^Dobeeya*r'AsVist'ine 
in' any way 'yon can.** The names are -■thosb'bf 
tWQ'iholy men, famoust.m Mahratta legends'" for 
the assistance they mutually. rendered cachi other 
in lextremity. “ These messengers 'BajecRao car- 
ried -along TPjth him, ^ and conlinned his- flighl 
northward to Newasa, whence he endeavoured 
without success to expel a’ garrison of. ScBimSees 
left by ColonerDeacoh in i his way to thb'lsonthi 
west. From Newasa he directed his flight north- 
west to Kopergaon, crosang the iGodhvnr^e iftt 
Phool-taraha. ‘fFin^ng rthe* heat of' the, pursuit 
somewhat abated, he took the opportunity of visit- 
ing Nassik, and thfen proceeded to Warner 'near 
Chandfir, where 'he cflcctcd'the b^ore-mehtioned 
junction with Ramdeen, who ihad brought’ 'with. 
him some :Pindaree horse;' and a portion rof the 
routed infantry of (Holfciir.* /Hencefthe Nagpodr 
tnessengers‘‘were' at'dength despatched ^)^vith^ a 
written 'answer' to 'the iBhoosJa.'.the conteitts^ 
which 'never I transpired; but there Icaritbelrrio 
doubt it conveyed an assurance of immcdiatebelp. 
This was bh the-2d of March'f and G«nput>'Rao 
and Siikha-R&m'at the Sa'me time solicited'a’n''ad~ 
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vance of money, and leave to depart forNagpooni 
stating that preparations for war had been f mak- 
ing! at Chanda, that a force under i Chnndojee 
Bhoosla was at Bhundaree, and that they i had 
certain information of the hill people hanng risen 
iniarras,<as well as of Mundela and Cliouragurhi 
having been put into a condition to stand a siege.'i 
"With a small advance of money and troops, theyi 
engaged to raise a general insiurection, as soon 
as they should reach the Bhoosla territory ; and 
strongly recommended the Pfishwa to proceed 
himself in the same direction by the route ofi 
Kandds and Boorhanpoor. Bajee Kao, thought 
he^ seemed to listen favourably to this advice, \ 
could not' be brought to give a distinct or irame-' 
diatef answer, but desired Gunput Rao to wait a 
few days for his c^etermination. 5 He then skirted^ 
the Ghats into rKandfe, collecting information as i 
he went, as to the practicability of the plan, and i 
the 'dispositioujofi the ‘several British divisions.'^ 
AtlUnkye he first learnt Sir Thomas Hislop’s ar-« 
rival in Kandes,(and near approach in a direction 
to intercept completely the route by Boorhanpoor; 
whereupon he fled^with the utmost precipitation | 
across the Godavuree at Kopergaon, ; and as far/ 
south' as Assee on 'the Feeree. Thence againji- 
fearing to<faII 'in'with the divisionf of Brigadier-) 
general Smith in its advance from the south, he ' 
turned off' due east, and»continued ihis march im / 
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that direction. The suggestion of Gunput Rao 
was now openly adopted, and this chief sent for- 
ward by'a^pawdlel, but different route from that 
pursued I by the main body, whicli passed^ the* 
Nizam’s’ frontier, and crossed the Godavuree at 
RaUiusbun to the south of Jalna, with the evi- 
dent and avowed intention of entering the domi- 

nion^ of the Bhoosla state. ^ ^ 

— OrT the iTtir^Ttfarahr Sir Thomas Hislop ' 
ascended from Kandfes to the plain of the Goda- 
vuree, and made one or two ineffectual efforts to 
come up with the enemy j but, finding that he ' 
had 'escaped by the superior rapidity of ‘ his 
inardies, first to the south and then to the cast, i 
the Lieutenant-general resolved, without further 
delay,^ to carry into effect the’ orders he had re- 
ceived from Lord Hastings. The several corps 
forming the liead-quorter division were accord- ^ 
ingly distnbuted amongst the other forces in the ‘ 
field; and, on the 3 1st of-’March, vthe final orders 
were issued from Lassoor for breaking up the 
army of the Dukhun. Sir Thomas Hislop him- 
self, with the whole generall staff of. the) army, 5 
preparedTor his return to the Madrasi presidency 
wUli. a. slight esc.csrt.QE wA imferiViy *, 

subsequently, in order to avoid the inconvenience 
ofidiverting so large a force as would be necessaiy ^ 
to form an efficient escort, from the more impor- 
tant i object of contributing to the settlement lof 
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the country, he resolved to pioceed from Poona 
to Boinhay, and tlicncc round by sea to Madras, 
leaving all his escort at Mr. Elphinstone’s disposal,' 
along with tlic other troops in the field. , 

In the meantime, Bajcc Rao was hastening his 
flight from his own dominions* in the direction of 
GImnda. His march was marked with cnicltiest 
and excesses of the most wanton kind, which, 
indeed, were mostly attributed to tlic professional 
plunderers brought down by Kam-Dccn from 
Hindoostan; for the Poona Mahrattas had hitherto 
shown much moderation and forbearance in tlieir/ 
passage tlirough the country. During the retreat, 
great pains were taken to mislead the pursuers. 
The Pdahwa himself always gave out the line of . 
march for the day, ■\vithholding ever}' » morning 
from all his i officers the next place of halting, 
untU his standard and treasure elephants had nc-’ 
tually^ moved forw'ard. Brigadier-general Smith, 
had not urged the nortlnvard pursuit .of i BajeCi 
Rao after i the action at Ashtee on the 20th of 
February; thinking it necessary first to escort the 
Raja of Sutara, to receive his formal investiture 
by Mr. Elphinstone. This occasioned a few- days 
respite ; after which the light division, under the i ^ 
Brigadier-general, again proceeded to, the north, [ 
and ^haring halted to refresh at Seroor, left that 
place to prosecute the pursuit i on the. 10th-, of 
March. - ^Hearing at this point of Bajee Rao)>) 
march eastward, thciBrifladier-ffeneial moved .to- 
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wards^ JUna, ‘in di'dei to ‘concert'a combiifM'plaii’ 
of pursuit with the division' of Bngadier-^eneWl' 
Doveton’ Tiie latter, who was the seiiiijr officef,' 
resolved to in^ch himself upon Bhsuni,*and thetice 
along tlie'Gh&ts into Berar, astfar as Kuririja','lin 
the hope of,' hj- that means, eSectually cutting'*off 
the Mnhratta array from the north; anil suggested’ 
to JJngadidr-general Smith the advantage of hh. 
moving along the line of the Godavnree, at such’ U 
distance] from the river, as should prevent the! 
enemy from turning liia right without crossing,^ 
which the difficulty of the fords gave him 'Uttld 
chance of eflecting, or of getting off to the south- 1 
ward again, inthout laying himself open to attack. 

- The van of the Mahratta array, ‘after having^ 
traversed the Nizam’s dominions from west’to^east^ 
without resistance, appeared on the'banks^pf the^ 
AVur^a^on jthe first or second of April, at a point ^ 
near Woonee, a little above the confluence of lhi^> 
river with the Payn Guuga’ In this 'quarter, hoW- ' 
ever, Bajee Rao found his plans wholly discon-l 
certed by the preparations made for ‘his receptioil.i 
It will be' recollected, that, after ‘receiving thdi 
submission of Namdar Khan and other Pindnt’ee ’ 
Wife ^drisrun cd laetAenant-co^onel Adams ’ 
had been'ordered to'relum from Hindoostan^tdl 
its ori^nal static in'tbe valley of the NerbuddU}*' 
tliGre^’to' prepare’ for the reduction of the' fort of i 
Cliouriigurh,' the Kiladar Of which had ’been^re-' 
peatedly summoned by Lieutenant-colonel M‘Mo- 
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rine without effect. * Tlie beginning of Marcli 
was passed by Colonel Adams'' in making ready 
for the attack of this place, and in procuring froni 
General Marshall a reinforcement of heavy ‘guns 
for the purpose, the two in the depot at Hoshun- 
gabad having suffered a little in tlieir corria^s 
While yet? engaged in these preparations, the 
events above detailed were passing at Nagpoor ; 
and Mr. Jenkins, having reason to believe 'that 
Chanda was to be the destined rallying point of 
resistance, even before it was certain that the 
P^hwa was on his way thither, directed' Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Adams’ partiailar attention to ‘the 
importance of summoning, and eventually reduc- 
ing it before the close of the season, and 'there^ 
fore recommended his leaving Chouragurh for th^ 
presei^t, injOrder to make Chandaihis first objcclj 
in case there 'should not be time for the reduction 
of both before the setHng’in of the rains. It "was 
further su^ested that General ^Marshall’s 'force* 
might be advantageously employed agmnst Chbu- 
ragixrh as well^ as Mundela, immediately? after 
the taking of Dhamonee, on which service it was 
then emplojed; land this arrangement was^afte^* 
wards ordered by the hlarquess of Hastings 'to be 
carried into execution, las we * have before inci- 
dentally uotioed iu the preceditig chapter. ‘O' ^ 
These discussions respecting the importance* of 
reducing Chanda had prepared Lieutenant-cblofief 
Adams fortan earlyjsumraons to the southward, 
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before the receipt of positive intelligence, that 
Bajee Rao was on bis way 'towards the same 
point. iWliercforc, on tbe'first advice of the pro- 
bability of this event, he began to move'by forced 
mardies upon Nngpoor, carrying with liimHhd 
5th Bengal cavalry, bis^horsc artillery,’ and a bri- 
gade of infantry, and leading Major Popham'u'itli 
a detachment to (bring up by easy stages the two 
eighteen-pounders, forming the whole lieaNy trrun 
at »his command. i Mr. Jenkins had previously 
Summoned a detachment of the 8th Bengal ca- 
valry from JubulpooT to strengthen his force in, 
that arm ; and further, on learning that Chanda 
was the point for wliich the troops from the w6sti 
ward were making, Lieutenant-colonel Scott had 
been despatched witli the greater part of the fored 
then at Nagpoor, in the hope of Ids 'being hble to 
cutt oif the 'enemy from'any communication with 
that strong fortress, and hold him in check until 
the arrival of Colonel 'Adams ;witli the main 
body.) Colonel Scott reached IVuroda, or^lVu- 
roona,i about, fifteen miles fiom Chanda, on the 
3d/ of April. iHere he fell in witiuthe van of 
theilMahrattas, under Gunput Rao, and drovb' 
it hack, across ttle^Vu^da, ftiough with the tnfling 
lossijof. ten or twdve only;; for the-rcncbuntCr 
was quite unexpected by the' enemy, who* fled 
with precipitation on the first appearance ofldie 
British force. Thus stopped short in his Jad- 
vance, and at the same time apprized of the arrest 
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of Apa Salieb, and the little hope of support within 
the Blioosla territory, Bajee Rao continued for 
some days irresolute, shifting his ground between 
the Wurda and the Payn-Gunga, but not daring 
to cross the former river. After the affair at 
Wuroda, Lieutenant-colonel Scott proceeded to 
Clianda, hojnng to succeed in investing the place, 
or at least to cut off atl communication from with- 
out ; but lie found the fortifications so extensii e, 
that with his small force, consisting of only one 
weak brigade of infantry and the Cth Bengal 
cavalry, it was impossible for him to cover it en- 
tirely. Lieutenant-colonel Adams in the mean 
time, having made arrangements for the defence 
of Nagpoor, hastened his march to Hingun-Ghfit, 
which he selected as the most appiopriate point, 
both to cover the Bhoosla capital and to support 
Lieutenant-colonel Scott in case of emergency. 
He reached Hingun-Ghat on the Cth of April, and 
found, that Bajee Rao was still on the other side 
of the Wurda, undetermined what course now to 
pursue. Lieutenant-colonel Scott had left Nag- 
poor in such haste, that he had come away v.ith 
insufficient supplies ; and, as the country about 
Clianda was found to he w'holly destitute of the 
means of support, he felt himself under the nc1 
cessity of soliciting from Lieutenant-colonelAdams 
a part of his stores, whidi was instantly fom'ard- 
ed ; but Colonel Adtams thought it. advisable in 
consequence to w'nit the arrival of a fresh supply 
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froisi Nagpoor, before lie cinbarKcd .any further in 
a.servicc, that promised to draw him into a long 
, pursuit ihroiighion impoverished country, .and 
away from his own resources. By good fortune, 
the delay was every uay advantageous, ns it 
,woiUd leaN’c the enemy unmolested, andiinducc 
his continuance in his present situation until Bri- 
gadier-general Doveton should rciich the desired 
position to the north-west of him, while Brigadier- 
general Smith approached to cut him olT from the 
southward. AVith the tlu*ee divisions thus closing 
in upon him from opposite sides, it seemed ut- 
terly impossible he should escape. Halting thcrc; 
fore at Hingun-Gh.U, the Lieutenant-colonel ex- 
erted himself to 'procure intelligence of every 
motion of the enemy; and, ascertaining that he 
stUl loitered about Pundur-Koura and Woonce 
without attempting any thing, forbore for the pre- 
sent to disquiet him or lieat up his quarters. On 
the 11th of April, Lieutenant-colonel Scott was 
called in from Chanda, in contemplation of an 
eventual attack ; and, on the information that 
Bajee Rao had on the 13th ventured across the 
Wmrda, at a place called Poonia, a little w{^ up 
the river, Colonel Adams on the 14tli made a 
westward movement on Alumda, which had the 
effect of immediately driving him back. Briga- 
^er-general Doveton had on the same day reached 
DoodgAon on the Arun, fifty miles only to the 
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of Pumltir-Koiira, whence he had 
written to Liculcnant-coloncl Admns, that he 
should march hy long stages directly on Pun* 
diir-Konra, so ns to reach the latter place on 
the 17th; and it was rcckonetl, that, hy that 
time, Urigadicr-gencra! Smith would l>e sufli- 
ciently advanced along the line of the Goda- 
vurcc to intercept any retreat to the south. In 
the course of thclCth, Colonel Adams rccchcd 
the letter com eying this intelligence; and learn- 
ing from his own scouts llml IJnjco Rno w ns w itliin 
a forced march to the soutli of his position at 
Aluinda, resoUed to march the same evening, 
in the hope of either falling upon Ids encampment, 
or driving him back \ipon the division of Brigadier- 
general Doveton, on its advance to Pnndur-Koura. 
At eight in the evening, the Lieutenant-colonel 
began his march ; and, on the morning of the 
17th of April, nrriv’cd at Pcepid-Kdt, where the 
Pilshw a had been encamped the preceding day. 
It was here found, that he had gone off to Soonce, 
a village said to be six coss further to the south- 
west. Upon this, not yet despairing to overtake 
the fugitives, he called up the cav alrj' and honsC- 
artillerj', together with a light infantry battalion, 
and resolved to push forward with this force to 
Soonce, leaving tlio rest of the troops to follow 
more at leisinc. Colonel Adams had with him 
the entire 5th and Gth, and a sejuadron of the 8th 
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Bengal cavalry, a brigade of the Madras Euro- 
pean liorse artilleiy, and a troop of tlie native 
corps of the same arm from the Bengal establish- 
ment. The light battalion was composed of the 
light companies of the several corps originally 
attached to the 5th division of the army of the 
Dukhun, on its formation in the preceding Octo- 
ber. With this force he hastened his march upon 
Soonee. On approaching the village, he found 
that Bajee Rao, whom his own advance had dri- 
ven to the south-west, had just discovered himself 
to be in full march on Brigadier-general Doveton’s 
line, which on the same day was marching to 
Pundur-Koura, only twelve miles south of Soonee. 
In the anxiety^ to avoid this new danger, he had 
again taken a northerly route, and was making 
olT with all despatch .along the very road by which 
Colonel Adams was approaching. Tlie advance 
guard of the two armies met suddenly about five 
miles from Soonee, the Lieutenant-colonel him- 
self being the first who encountered the enemy as 
be was marching at the head of the light batta- 
lion. He was indeed obliged to retire .upon the 
battalion, and throw it ‘into square, ^ to wait the 
tlvicwfairyj’ithkh a in 
the rear ; guessing, however, fi*om the number of 
elephants and standards be saw, that Bajee Rao 
was present in person, immediately on its anival, 
he put the head of the column, consisting of the 
B a 
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5th native cavalry and horse ai tilleiy, into a gal- 
loji, and drove the enemy back in confusion for 
some miles. The coxirse of the road led to the 
brow of a rising ground, wlicnoe, in the valley 
beneath, and on the opposite declivity, the main 
body of the Mahratta army was discovered in 
great confusion. The horse-artillery opened their 
fire with admirable effect upon them in this dis- 
organised state, while the cavalry formed, and 
charging into the valley, in a short lime com- 
pletely cleared it. Tlie Lieutenant-colonel, who 
led the charge liimsclf, had by this time left the 
rest of his troops considerably in tlic rear: undis- 
mayed, however, by the numbers of the enemy, 
he determined to follow up his success with the 
‘single regiment and horse artillery he had with 
him. With this view, detaching one squadron to 
scour the rising ground on his right, he continued 
a hot pursuit with the two others, tracking the 
fugitives up the valley, which took a turn to the 
left of tlie road, until he reached another eleva*, 
tion overlooking a second v/Uley watered by the 
same stream that runs by Soonco. The Mah- 
rattas w'cre here seen collected in greater numl>crs 
than before : the horse artillery again opened 
upon them with great effect, while Colonel Adams 
formed the two squadrons xWth him into line, and, 
charging a second time, drove c\ cry tiling licforc 
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him. At the further end of this second vaKey, 
two large bodies of the enemy’s horse were drawn 
up, as if prepared to stand their ground. The 
first of these, however, dispersed quickly, on re- 
ceiving the fire of the horse artillery, and on find- 
ing its flank threatened by the squadron that had 
been sent to scour the elevated ground on our 
right. The other body, which was posted on our 
lelt, was then driven off by a change of 'front 
and advance in that direction. The enemy was 
thenceforth seen only in broken detadiments, fly- 
ing through the surrounding jungul in complete 
rout. Five guns, the only ones he had with him, 
were captured in this action : three elephants and 
two hundred camels also fell into our hands. The 
elephants were of those which always preceded 
Bajce Rao’s line of march, and on which his trea- 
sura was usually laden ; but no more than eleven 
thousand rupees in cash was found upon them, the 
rest having been made away with in the confusion. 
The Prince himself escaped with difficulty, by 
mounting a horse and galloping away on the first 
appearance of the British troops. One of his 
palanquins was taken, and proved to hm e been 
perforated by a round shot ; from its appeal ance, 
it was conjectured to have been the same in which 
he had just been nding. The British loss was 
only two wounded, the enemy never having stood 
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a cJiarge ; whereas, in the pursuit, and particu- 
larly by the fire of the horse artillery, upwards of 
one thousand of the enemy were left dead on the 
field. Particular credit was due to the officers 
and men of both corps of horse artillery. Captain 
Rodber, of the Bengal native corps, had joined 
Colonel Adams at Alumda but eight hours be- 
fore the march was commenced on the evening of 
the IGth ; yet he was up witli the foremost of the ‘ 
cavalry, notmthstanding the length of the march 
and pursuit, as was likewise Lieutenant Hunter, 
a very distinguished officer of the Madras artil- 
lery. Indeed, it was mainly in reliance tipon his 
strength in this arm, that Colonel Adams ven- 
tured so far in advance of his main body, uith 
only a single lament of cnvalry (5th), being de- 
termined to make the affair as decisive as possible, 
though at some risk, and aware that every mo- 
ment afforded for escape would detract from the 
importance of the result. The rest of the cavalry, 
oaring to some misapprehension on the part of 
Colonel Gnhnn, its commander, did not join until 
after the enemy had entirely disappeared. Tlic 
troops were then encamped on the field of battle, 
after a continued, march of upwards 'of thirty 
miles, and %vaited the coming up of their supplies, 
before the pursuit could be further prosecuted. 

Brigadier-general Doveton arrived at Pundur- 
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Koura, on the morning of the very day on which 
this! action was fought; and, being only twelve 
miles distant, was not long in hearing of the suc- 
cess of the other division. The concurring re- 
ports i of all his scouts having represented the line 
of the Pfishwa’s flight to be to the southward of 
west, the Brigadier-gencnd resolved to push.for- 
waid and give chase in that direction. Conse- 
quently he divided his force into two bodies ; ono 
of which lie led himself, and of the other he gave 
the command. to Captain Grant, of the Mysoor 
iiorsc, with whom, besides his outi .coriis, he de- 
tached for the purpose t^vo squadrons of regular 
cavalry, two gallopers, and two light companies 
of infantry. In this manner the Mnhratta army 
was followed at the heels for five successive days, 
during all wliich time it suflered the extreme of 
distress ' from famine and fatigue, the British 
officers making ’only occasional halts for the in- 
dispensable refreshment of their men and horses. 

Tiie routed P^shwa was found to have taken a 
direction south-westerly, ns far as;Oomur-Khcr, 
and thence 1 due Westward, by KuUumpoor to 
Boree. At this place, or in the way to it, dis- 
heartened at their uniform ill-success, and broken 
down by long privations, nearly two-tliirds of Jjis 
remaining adherents lea his standard, with the 
intention of returning quietly to their homes. 
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Brigadier-general Doveton pursued without halt- 
ing, as far as Oomur-Khcr, where he waited three 
days for his rear guard, and in order to procure 
supplies. Thence he continued the pursuit as 
far west as Peepree beyond Jalna, which he 
leached on the 3d of May. Here, however, he 
had the mortification to discover that he was 
following a detached party led by chiefs of in- 
ferior note, while the P&hwa himself had turned 
off from Borec northwards, witli the design of 
crossing the Taptee, and penetrating if possible 
into Hindoostan. 

Of the countless host that had followed his 
for^nes to the IVurda, there now remained with 
him no more than eight or ten thousand at the 
utmost. All the sirdars deserted after the affair 
of Soonee, except Trimbukjee, Ram-deen, the 
Vinshorkur, (Balooba), and the widow, with 
some of the troops, of GoUa. This dispersion of 
the several sirdars with their followers in so many 
different directions, rendered it very difficult to 
determine with precision the exact line 'of the 
prince’s flight. The party that Brigadier-general 
Doveton pursued so far to the westward, proved 
to be led by Madhoo Rasteea and Apa Dhun- 
derec, Bajee Rao’s father-in-law. The Brigadier- 
general no sooner discovered his error, than he left 
them to continue their route unmolested. Both 
aiterwards made good their way to Kandfis, and 
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sent their submissions thence to Mr.'Elphinstone. 
In the same mani/cr ^pa Dcsaee, with Cliim- 
najee Nurayun, Bajee Rao*s own brother, sepa- 
rated ’themselves* entirely from his 'standard at 
Boree, and fled directly to the south-west, cross- 
ing the Godavuree at Nander. Eesajee Punt, a 
Gokla nearly connected with the cliief slain''at 
Ashtee, and 'Wittojec Naeck, the same man who 
had delivered the declaration of war to the Resi- 
dent at Poona, fled also in a south-west direction 
with another remnant of the fugitives. Tlie pur- 
suit of these parties was taken \ip by Brigadier- 
geneial Smith, who wms at Neermul when the 
affair of Soonee took place, and, hearing of ‘the 
total dispersion of the Mahratta army, started in 
pursuit on the 22d of April. Apa Besaee and 
Chimnajee surrendered to aMetachment sent Wt 
by the Brigadier-igeneral, 'Under Captain Davies, 
of the Nizam’s reformed horse, and were hy that 
officer conducted to Ahmcdnugur,' where they 
consented to abide the orders of Mr. Elphinstone. 
The other party was pursued by anotlier detach- 
ment from the same division,' under Major Cun- 
ningham] ‘as far as Pundui-poor, ' whence' theiV' 
chiefs also sent in their submissiou. ’ ^ ^ 

In the interim. Brigadier-general Pntzler, 
whom we left preparing for the attack of Wusota, 
appeared before that place and closely invested it, 
on the 3Ist of March. ’ Such, however, were the 
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natural 'difficulties of the ground, that the hea^y 
guns could not be brought into battery until the 
5th of Apiil. Tlie fort itself, though nature and 
art had done their utmost to strengthen it in 
other’ respects, was commanded by a neighbour- 
ing hill, called Old Wusota, which was accord- 
ingly chosen as the position for the breachbg 
batteries. Such was the effect with which they 
opened, that the Kiladar stood out hut one day’s 
fire, and surrendered the place on the Gth of 
April. The remainder of the Raja of Sutara’s 
family was found here, and the Kladar declared 
that he had received ordere from his master io 
put the whole of them to death, sooner tlinn 
allow them, to fall into the hands of the British. 
These orders he found an obvious interest in 
neglecting, in the present depressed condition of 
Bajee Rao’s fortunes.* Lieutenants Morrieson 
and Hunter, whose capture at the commencement 
of the war w’as before noticed, were also found 
immured in thedungeons of tliis fort. Valuables 
belonging to the Sutara family, estimated to 
amount to near three lakh of rupees, were like- 
wise captured : for these, however, the troops 
were allowed a compensation, in order to admit 
of ’ their restoration to the Raja. On the re- 
duction of Wusota, the force under Brigadier- 
general Pritzler was broken up ; the corps of it 
d^a^vn from the reserve, after, being reinforced by 
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a Bombay battalion, were sent to meet^ Brigadier- 
general Munro*, who was advancing fiom the 
south to attack tlie infantry and guns that Bajee 
Rao'had left beliindtal Solapoor, The remainder 
proceeded against the strong holds to the north of 
Poona. Brigadier-general Pritzler in person led 
back the troops of the reserve, and received on 
his route the submission of all tiie forts along the 
line of the Kishno, none of which offered the 
slightest resistance. Major Eldridge, of the 
Bombay ’ European regiment, commanding the 
troops detached to*the north, obtained pos^ssion, 
in the course Of April, of Sheeonecr, or Joonect, 
which had been evacuated, and of all the other 
forts south of the range that separates the sources 
of the Bhcema from those of the Godavuree, 
Licutcnant-coloncl M'DowcU, in the mean time, 
with a detachment fioin Brigadier-general Dove- 
toffs division, reduced the important forts of 
Unkye, Rajdeho, Dhoonip, and Trimbuk, which 

* Brigadjcr*gcneral Munro was not strong enough with- 
out this rcmforcement, and (hough repeated requests had 
been addressed to the Madras government, not a single com- 
pany was allowed to join him from within our provinces in 
iliat quarter indeed, the march of a reinforcement, which 
the commanding officer took upon himself to furnish, was 
specially countermanded from Uic Presidency, on the plea of 
Its being rcquiredito guard our own frontier, as if the de- 
struction of tlie enemy were not its best possible defence 
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giive to us the cntiic command of tlic valley of 
tlic Godavurcc, and a ready entrance into Knnd&>. 
Captain liiiggs, wlio Imd been placed in the poli- 
tical charge of the British Interests in this quar- 
ter, in subordination to Mr, Elphinstonc, the 
supreme commissioner, now resolved to employ 
the force of Lieutenant-colonel M'Do^veU, though 
consisting of only eleven liundred firelocks, in the 
reduction of the P^shira’s remaining jiosscssions 
in Knnd^, from whicli object the pursuit of Bajee 
Rno had necessarily diverted the Brigadier-ge- 
neral. ^ The influence already possessed there, 
from the occupation of all Holkur’s late cessions, 
gave us advantages that led Captain Bri^s to 
hope for success, notwithstanding Ins very in- 
adequate means ; and the event justihed the cor- 
rectness of his calculations, although a temporary 
check was experienced at Idaleegfion, as will pre- 
sently be mentioned. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier-general Munro, having 
advanced with the available portion of the reserve 
under his command, and effected a junction with 
Brigadier-general Pritzler, cleared the south coun- 
try of several detached marauding parties, driving 
them before him till he reached Solapoor, on the 
9th of May. He there found the main body of 
Bajee Rao’s infantry, with eleven guns of his field 
train, encamped under the walls, and the fort and 
town strongly garrisoned with Arabs. On the 
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morning of the lOth, the Brigadier-genpral march- 
ed witli all his brigades of infantry but one to the 
north side of the place ; and forming them into 
two columns with a reserve, advanced for the pur- 
pose of canying the ^lla by escalade. Besides 
the fort, there was an inner and an outer petta ; the 
latter of these was soon in our possession, and a 
lodgment was also cflected in the ^rall of the inner 
tpetta close to the fort. However, while tins ope- 
ration was going on within, Gunput Rao I^anre, 
the commandant of the infantry of the garrison, 
brought a party round to the east of the fort, and 
unexpectedly opened five guns on the tioops left 
in reserve with the artillery, consisting of six flank 
companies. The fire was answered, though not 
silenced, by ours ; but, after carrying the petto, 
'Lieutenant-colonel Dalrymple, the commanding 
"officer of artillery, ahd the only field officer with 
the reserve, perceiving the enemy to be in the act 
of retiring his guns, led the companies of the re- 
sen'e to the charge. In his advance he - was 
reinforced by Lieutenant-colonel Newal from the 
petta, and succeeded in capturing three of the 
guns, and driving the enemy back with consi- 
derable loss of men. Partial finitg continued In 
the petta ; nor did the action cease till four p, m., 
at which time Brigadier-general Munro, observing 
the infantry to be moving off in small parties 
from the camp adjoining to the fort, ordered Bri- 
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gndicr-genenil Prit7lcr in jnirsuit, \ntli the ca- 
valrj' attached to Ids force, consisting of not more 
than three trooiis of the 22d dragoons, and about 
font hundred irregulars. At the head of tliis 
small force, Ilrigadicr-gcncral Pritzler came up 
with the enemy a few miles from the torni, and 
found Inin marching in pretty dose column. The 
galloj>crs were oi>cncd, and one troop detached to 
the light, and another to the left, with orders to 
charge. The column was completely penetrated 
and broken, the dragoon oflicers judiciously ro* 
straining their men from using their pistols, untD 
this first object liad been fully accomplished 
The infantry was tlicn cot up in detail by the 
dragoons and irregulars, a duty in which the 
latter troops arc in general partindarly alert. 
The greater part of the fugiti\cs threw away 
their arms and escaped ; hut cousulcralde lini oc 
was iimde amongst the Arabs, nho disdained to 
secure their flight by such means. Gunpnt Kao 
had already been nounded in the attack on tlie 
reserve, .and Vcctid Punt, the second in com- 
mand, killed on the same occasion. But Major 
dc Pinto, a Portuguese officer, who had raised 
some battalions for Gokla, and had been acthely 
engaged at Kirkce, u'as slain in this juirsiut, toge- 
ther nith more tlian eight hundred of the ?u- 
gitives. The fort of Solapoor surrcndeied on the 
15th of May, after one day’s bombardment; and 
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with it all Bajee Rao*s remaining artilleiy fell 
into our hands, while the previous destiiiction bf 
his infantry left his cause entirely destitute of 
adhefents within his late dominions, except in the 
garrisons of a few remaining forts in KandCs^ 
Of brigadier-general Munro’s dwTsion,' ninety- 
seven were killed and wounded in the course of 
these operations. The capture of thiily-sevcn 
guns on the surrender of the place, most of them 
in very serviceable condition, affords a fair cri- 
terion of the importance of tlie success, and the 
credit due to tliose who conducted the enter- 
prise. ' ' 

^Vhile Bajee Rao was thus hunted doum, and 
his country reduced l>y the several British 'di- 
visions and detachments in the field, Lieutenant- 
colonel Adams, having ascertained that the di- 
rection of the flight from Soonee was due west, 
and that Brigadier-generals Doveton and Smith 
were both hotly engaged in the pursuit, resolved 
to lose no time in moving the force under liis 
command towards Chanda, in order to summon 
that important fortress. He accordingly called 
up the two 18-pounders, which liad been directed 
to follow him from Hoshungabad ; and, having 
obtained another of the Nizam’s from Major Pit- 
man at Umraotee, proceeded 'with this weak 
train, and set himself down before Chanda on the 
9th of May. The poisoning^ of the weUs on his 
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approach indicated the .Kiladar’s determination 
to hold out to the last extremity ; nevertheless, 
the Lieutenant-colond forwarded a letter, con- 
taining the most moderate proposals, offering to 
the garrison permission to march out with all 
their private property and arms, and only re- 
quiring them to account for the treasure and 
public property, whicli he was instructed to hold 
in deposit for the successor of Apa Saheb. The 
Kiladar not only sent no reply, but detained the 
hearer of Colonel Adams’ letter, and blew him 
from the mouth of a gun in defiance, having the 
utmost confidence of hk ability to resist. The 
place was so extensive, that the whole of the 10th 
and 11th was occupied in reconnoitring* and 
fixing upon the point of attack. Good ground 
for the breaching battery was, however, found in 
a nala about two hundred and fifty yaids to the 
south-east of the place. On the 13lh, theiefore, 
the British camp was moved from the north-west 
angle to the south of the fort, and a batter}' of 
light guns made to play upon this face, in order 
to divert the enemy’s attention from the main 
attack. This object W'as completely attained; 

• A random shot from the last gun that was fired at the 

a valuable and much esteemed officer of the Bengal medical 
establishment. 
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and the place Jiaving been invested at the same 
time ’to the north and west, the garrison, though 
it amounted to upwards of three thousand men,' 
was kept in a state of constant alarm and nncer- 
tamty,'and obliged to spread itself over the whole 
extent of the defences^ instead of being concen- 
trated on the single point of importance. Tlie 
breaching battery opened on the morning of the 
19th of April, from the ground originally selected 
for it. Before evening the breach was perfectly 
practicable; hut the great extent of the works, 
and number of the garrison, made the Lieute- 
nant-colonel .averse to a night assault. Major 
Goreham, who commanded the artillerj', under- 
took to prevent the ^rrison from throwing up 
any intrenchment or other defence behind the 
breach during the night ; and the morning of 
next day, the 20th, was fixed for the storm. 
Lieutenant-colonel Scott, of the 1st battalion of 
the 1st Madras N. I.. late the Isf of the 24th, the 
next in command to Colonel Adams, volunteered 
to lead the attack, and the utmost ardour and 
confidence were shown by the troops. Two 
squadrons of the 5th N. C. consented to dis- 
mount, and act iritli the tight in/hnfry battalion 
as a reserve. The place was carried in the 
course of the day, with the loss of eleven killed 
and fifty-one wounded on our part wUiio + 1,0 
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enemy, Gungadecn the Kilmlar was killed *, with 
at least five hundred of the garrison. No British 
officer was amongst the slain ; but Major Gore- 
liam, a most valuable officer of the JIadras ar- 
tillery, who had directctl the operations of this 
arm during the siege, died of fatigue in the course 
of the day, and Captains Cljaricsworth and Wat- 
son, of the 1st battalion of the 1st Madras N. L, 
w’cre ■4\ounded severely ; ns were also Lieutenant 
Fell, of the Bengal Pioneers, and Lieutenant 
Casepiont, of the 1st battalion of the 19th Bengal 
N. 1. Two otlicr officers w ere also wounded, but 
very* slightly. The storm of Chanda closed the 
campaign in the Bhoosla territorj*. Chouragurh 
had already been evacuated on the approach of 
Brigadier-general Wntson, trho u'as detached 
against it by Major-general Slnrshall, immediately 
after tlic captiwe of Mundcla. 

The division of Bieutenant-colonel Adams had 
now completed the object of its destination to the 
southw’ard. As it was quietly returning to the 
cantonment- at Hoshnngabad, it w'ns, however, at- 
tacked by the same fatal disordeii. wliich, in the 
preceding November, had thinned the ranks of 
the centre division of the Bengal army. In a few 
days the casualties far exceeded what the troops 

* He was wounded in a gateway near tie breach, but 
knowing that he had no mercy to expect aAer what had 
passed, took poison iminediately, and thus destroyed Inmself 
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Imd sufiered in the whole couise of those military 
operations, in which they ha4 home so active a 
part. The symptoms and effects of the disease 
were precisely similar to those already described, 
when we had occasion l>efore to mention it, and 
there is no need again to dwell upon them. 
Major-general Marshall’s division also had expe- 
rienced the destnictive ravages of the pestilence 
in the course of the operations against Mundela ; 
and no part of India, from the hills of NipM to 
Cape Comorin, escaped this dreadful visitation. 
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Apa Saficb't exile — and escape — consequent measures— 
Bajee Uao'a designs— frustrated — lie sends an agent to 
Sir Jolin Malcolm — is surrounded — negotiates — terms 
ofTcred— intentions of Goxcmor-gcneral — approacli of 
Drigadier-gcncml Porcton— arrested— Bajeo Bao submits 
—term*— objections— Rcflcctioni — Dispersion of Bajee 
Rno’s army— Tnmbtikjcc sewed— Arabs refractory— Ge« 
ncral submission of the country— Review of Mr ilpbia* 
stone’s proceedings— tbcir effect on the several classes of 

tlie jiopulation— cultivating— Tcligtous— military— com* 
mercial — Arabs of Kandfs— tbcir expulsion resolved— 
Siege of Malecglon — vigorous sally— repulsed— Assault 
fails — Reinforcements — bombardment — explosion ofmaga 
amc— surrender of the place— mistabe in the terms— Close 
of the campaign. 

Pending the opciations that tenninated in the 
rout of Sconce, Apa Saheb was held in close con- 
finement at the Nagpoor Residency, along 'vith 
his two confidential ministers, Xagoo Punt and 
Ramclmndur WAgli. The military defence of 
the capital, in the expected event of the P^shtvas 
approach, was the object which at this time en- 
grossed all the attention of the Resident No 
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sooner was he relieved from apprehension for the 
capital by the Bucccssful issue of this affair, and 
the consequent dispersion of the Mahratta army, 
than he selected from the troops at Nagpoor a 
strong escort, for the conveyance ofjiis prisoners to 
a place of greater security within our o^vn imme- 
diate provinces. A communication of the Gover- 
nor-General's wishes in this respect had reached 
the Resident, accompanied by an intimation, that 
an old palace of the Moghul’s, within the fort of 
Allahabad, was every way the place best fitted 
for the ex-Raja*s accommodation and safe custody. 
Accordingly, on the 3d of IVIay, Apa Saheb, uitli 
his two ministers, was conveyed from Nagpoor, 
under charge of a mng of the 22d Bengal native 
infantry, and three troops* of the 8th native 
cavalry, the whole imdcr the conduct of Captain 
Browne of the 22d, tlie same officer whose judg- 
ment had been conspicuous in tlie previous anest 
of the, Raja in Ids palace. Arrangements had 
been made to proride a fresh escort to take charge 
of the prisoners from Jubulpoor onwards; and, 
on the 1 2th of May, Captain Browne’s detach- 
ment anived at Rychoor, one march only fiom 
that place. In the interim, however, the captive 
Prince had not been idle. It is conjectured, that, 
by the agency of a Biahmin, who accompanied 
the paity from Nagpoor foi the first few marches, 
then left them, on some pietext or other, to 
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make liis arrangements, and nfterwauls rejoined 
on the i2th, a few of the Sepahees of the 22d 
Bengal native infantry were seduced from tlicir 
duty ; and that, partly by representation of the 
merit and glory of the act of assisting a Hindoo 
of tlie race of Sevagee in his distress, hut chiefly 
by the profuse distribution of bribes, a conspiracy 
was formed amongst them to aid in effecting the 
ex-Raja’s escape. Accordingly, about two o’clock 
in the moniing of the 13tb, a Sepahee’s dicss was 
introduced into the tent : Apa Saheb, thus ac- 
coutred, joined tlio guard; and, under semblance 
of a relief, marched mtliout interruption com- 
pletely out of the camp. Every precaution was 
talcen to prevent an early discovery, so tliaf he 
succeeded in getting clear off. Six Sepahees of the 
regiment deserted along with the prisoner, carry- 
ing >vith them their arras and accoutrements ; and 
a few others followed the example in the course of 
the succeeding week. Indeed, it appeared, from 
circumstances which came out before tlie court- 
martial appointed for the trial of Captain Bro^vne 
for neglect in suffering this escape, that several 
other men of 'the corps weic deeply implicated in 
the conspiracy ; and there was reason to suspect 
even a Soobadar to have been cojiupted. Besides 
the Sepahees, Apa Salieb took with liim only tw o 
of his personal attendants. Jle had left Nagpoor 
with upwards of a hundred m diffeient capacities, 
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most of Ashoin were allowed iinliinitcd access at 
alt flours; and, ns it was a part of Captain 
BrouTie’s instructions, to treat his prisoners with 
the utmost consideration that w'os consistent with 
their safe custody, he had not thought it necessary 
to restrict this intercourse, or to have an Euro- 
pean officer on guard night and day over the de- 
posed Raja: though, considering the character 
and importance of the prisoner, he ought pcriiaps 
to have taken that precaution. 

Everj' thing in the tent was left in its usual 
place, insomuch, that the two servants, whose 
duty it was to iiaiulmb (shampoe) Apa Snhcli ns 
he slept, continued to perform tlic same office to 
the cushions of his bed ; and, when the guard was 
changed at four in the morning, the nati\c officer, 
Avho, according to Captain Browme’s standing 
orders, looked into the tent to ascertain the pre- 
sence of the Raja, seeing them so engaged, was 
satisfied, and entertained not the least suspicion of 
his evasion. However, as soon as the escape was 
discovered, Captain B^o^vnc sent off parties of 
cavalry in every ilii*cclion, and despatclicd ex- 
presses to Brigadier-general Watson and Lieute- 
nant-colonel ]\I‘Morinc, then cn^ajrcd in the act 
of taking possession of Cliourngiirh, -which was 
evacuated on the very same day. Infonnation 
w'as also sent to Major O’Brien, the commandant 
at Jubidpoor, and to all the civil antliorities. But 
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It uas found impossible to tmcc the flight of Apa 
Siheb in time to seize him, notuitlistnnding the 
utmost exertion of dcsjiatch mid \igilancc in c\cry 
qxnrter 

Ere long it was ascertained tlmt ho had fled in 
the fii-bt instance to Hur}c, a place about forty 
miles south-west of Rjchooi, and thence to the 
Mohadco hills, where he was harboured and con 
ccalcd by the Goands, and particularly by one 
Cbyn-Shnli, a Raja of considerable influence 
among them By the close of the rains, he was 
enabled to collect round Ins standard a few fol 
lowers fiom the ivrcck of Bajee Raos army, 'ind 
from among the fugituc Arabs dnxen out of 
KandGs IVitli this band he gave considerable 
trouble in the ensuing season nor was the conse- 
quent distuibancc of that part of the country 
remedied nor the nsing in his favour entirely 
subdued, until the capture of Aseergurh on the 9th 
April 1819, gaxe the finishing stroke to the war 
But of this more hereafter 

The government of Nagpoor, immediately on 
hearm^ of the escape, authorised the offer of a 
revx ard of a lakh of rupees in casli and a jagcer of 
10,000 rupees a year in land, for the re-apprehen 
Sion of the fugitive The rew ard in ready money 
was afterwards doubled, and it was for some 
time hoped, that the notoiiously \enal disposition 
of the Goands v\ould ha\e induced them to Mohlt 
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tiio lights of hospitalitj, but in the end these 
hopes proved in this, instance fallaaoiis, and the 
whole force of Lieutenant colonel Adams was 
consequently obliged to take the field Neither 
Nagoo Punt noi Ramchundur Wagh were parties 
to the escape; but both were safely convcjcdto 
Jubulpoor, and thence forwarded to Allahabad, 
the place of their original destination The escape 
of A*pa Saheb at this juncture was particulaily 
unfortunate, as it gave a new head to the turbu- 
lent and factious, whose minds might else Inve 
been reconciled to submission, rf not by the ex- 
ample of their neighbour, at least by the total 
want of organization and of union that must ha\ c 
followed the loss of every leader of note and per- 
sonal influence 

Bajee Rao had himself been reduced to extre- 
mity by the battle of Soonee, and was on the ev c 
of thiowing up the game We hive mentioned, 
that from Borec he turned northwards, directing 
his flight towards Hmdoostin, in despaii of being 
able to gam any thing bj returning towards his 
late dominions The faint reed on 'vrhicli he 
now leant lus hopes, was the idea, that, in the 
event of his reaching the teintorj of Duulut Rao 
Sindlieei, he might, cither through that chiefs 
mcdntion secure advintigeous tcims of reconciha- 
tion with the Butish, oi, bj drawing him into 
lus meisuics, obtain the neicssai} accession of 
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strength, nilliniit wincli nil furtlur Blrupglc nas 
utterl) hopeless Thi rcptitnlitm of 
iiuhtnr) ]H)wcr liail nh\n}<i t-tood j re eminent 
among the Mahnttn slates , nnd, ns lie nlonc had 
stinutd the gcntnl crash of the late events it 
ms not tinmtuml for the fiiriluc lieail of llie 
nation to look to it os a rc<mircL in Ins present 
(h^spcrnlc condition Suhmi'.sion, lumt^cr, nas 
nt tills moment the |iriiiiir) object of las desire, 
and lu token of las hiinah ilion, he disjialclicil 
agents IkiiIi to iMr Jciiktns nt Nagjioor and to 
tilt commissioner nt Poona to intainlc las rcaili 
ness to tender his \»cr oiml snrrciultr Idean 
while haling cros«c<l the Tnptcc on the 0th of 
Ma>, just below its co«nwcncc wjtli the Pooma, 
he proceeded down thcsallcj ns far as Chupara, 
with a a lew to |)eiicintc into Ilindooatnn h> 
the Sindw i Gli it and lador At CImpam he 
di*co>crc<l that this loutcwns nltogtthcr closed 
ngaaist lain h) our jiossc'sion of Paulun, as well 
as hj the judicious prccaution> nlrc^dv tnl cn hj* 
Sii Tohn ’Mnlcolin for deftute of the line of llit 
Nerhudda fiom Iliiuha dowiiwnuh to Iduheshuur 
EqualU baffled in this attempt, ns he had been in 
bia former design of icachmg tlit Ilhoo«la domi 
nions, ho sent foiwnrd an agent to Sir Tolm Mnl 
tolm, rctning laiusclf eastward low aula Eooilmn 
poor, m order to wait the result of his mission 
It appeared as if lie intcmlcd,an cast of failure to 
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shut himself up in Aseci^irli ns Jiis pince of finnl 
refuge, or explore n more easterly route to Ilin- 
doostan, should any one seem to be practicable. 

Eveiy exertion had been made to provide 
against the possibility and danger of his penetrat- 
ing to the north, and to overwhelm the adlierents 
that still clung to his fortunes. There was fortu- 
nately at Hindia, besides the usual guard of that 
important post, a strong detachment of infantry, 
having under its escort the guns taken at Mchud- 
poor, and the hospital establishment and conva- 
lescents left there by Sir Thomas Hislop, and now 
on their way to the Dukhun. The presence of 
these troops afforded the means of forming a force 
of sufficient strength to advance upon Bnjcc Rno 
fiom the north,-enst, and cither attack him on that 
side, or at least effectually shut up the Ghats of 
the S^tpoora range. Brigadier-general Malcolm 
also prepared to advance in person, noth what 
tropps he could collect, from the neighbourhood 
of Indor to the north-west, while Brigadier- 
general Doveton was knott*n to be approaching 
from the southward. Hence it seemed mmc than 
probable that the enemy would be again hemmed 
in, and give the oppoituiiity of another affair as 
important as that of Soonec. Eastward of Hin- 
dia, the defence of thcNcibudda uas confided to 
Brigadier-general Watson, who, after occupying 
Cliouiagurh, and affording Licutenant-coloncl 
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M‘]\Iorine a leinforccment to assist in the purMiit 
of Apa Saheb, had retired to Slgur with the 
greater part of Ids force, in conformity with orders 
received direct from the Marqucas of Hastings for 
his occupation of that post. In anticipation of 
tlie possibility of Bajee Rao’s success in getting to 
the nortlnvardj before the above precautions should 
be in a sufficient state of foru'aniness to cut him 
off entiiely fiom tlds line of retreat, the Marquess 
of Hastings, on the first alarm, instructed Sir 
David Ochterlony to be in readiness to thrmv his 
force betiveen the enemy and Gwalior, and in that 
case to take upon himself the personal and supreme 
diicction of all the operations. Such were the 
accumulated means, with wliich, if necessaiy, it 
was detennined to cnish the expiring efforts of 
the fugitive Pfisliwa. Tliat Prince, howeier,di'5- 
tracted at the operations that he saw about to 
close upon him on c^cry side, remained ineso- 
lutcly ho^cri^g about Ascei^urh, w’lieie lie uas 
visited by Sindhcca’s Kilndar, Juswmnt Rao Lar, 
who, during the w hole of his stay in the neigh- 
boiuhood, participated in all his counsels, and 
1 ‘cndcred ever)' assistance in Ids power. Indeed, 
the reliance upon this icsouicc and upon the 
shelter of tlie foi tress in case of need, appears to 
lm^e liocn a principal motive of Ids delay at 
Dhoolkdt, in that %icinity. 

^Vliile Bajee Rao was thus wasting Ids time in 
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indecision, and altoiving the British foicc*^ to d^a^\ 
a net compTttcl} round hinf, Anund Rao Jiisu nnt, 
the agent who had been sent to Sir John Malcolm, 
reached the camp of that officer at Mou , a few 
miles fiom Inddr, late in the night of the ICtli of 
May The letter he brought from his inastci 
contained an appeal to the generosity of the British 
Government, and a spice of adulation to the gene- 
ral himself, uliom, in a strain of Asiatic compli- 
ment, he protested he had been looking out for 
on e\ ery side, as one of bis oldest and best friends, 
m ordei to solicit him to hecomt the instrument 
of peace and reconcihaUon with the Bntish Par- 
ticular allusion was made to the hliernhty with 
winch conquests heretofore made from Holkur and 
Sindlieea had been restored without equualcnt or 
reason , ■ivith an evident insinuation, that a simi- 
lar degree of generosity in his own instance was 
expected oi hoped to result fiom Ins choice of tins 
channel of reconciliation 

Sir John Malcolm resolved at once to conveit 
this communication, which really differed little 
in substance from what Mr Elplunstone had been 
in the habit of receiving from the outset of the 
campaign, into a negotiation for surrender upon 
terms The v akeel accordingly, finding the Gene- 
ral in this mind, pressed him earnestly to advance 
to a personal conference with his master, for the 
purpose of discussing the terms and lereiving his 
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submission. Tills, liowcver, wns refused ; but Sir 
Jolm’s first and second jwlitical assistants, Lieu- 
tenants Lo\v’ and M‘DowclI, were despatched along 
mtli Anund Rao, bearing the General’s reply; 
and Lieutenant Low was instructed, if possililo, 
to open a negotiation on the following basis: first, 
Bajee Rao to renounce all sovereignty in the 
Dukbun for himself and family for ever; secondly, 
not to return tliither on any terms ; thirdly, the 
surrender of Trimbukjee and all persons concerned 
in the hanging of the two Vaughans at Tiilligaon 
on the first breaking out of the war. In the event 
of the PesUwa’s agreeing to these preliminaries, 
Lieutenant Low was to insist upon his imme- 
diately separating himself from Ram-Deen and 
other prosciibod rebels or Pindarees that might 
he with his army, and advancing to meet the 
Brigadier-general, who, in such case, engaged to 
be the medium of an adjustment with the British 
Government, on the basis of personal security to 
the prince himself, and a liberal maintenance at 
such holy city, as he might select foi’ his futuie 
residence. Protection from the attack of Biiga- 
dier-general Doveton,ar any of the other divisions 
that threatened liim, was not to be granted, ex- 
cept on compliance with the requisition, to advance 
in the direction prescribed. 

Su* John Malcolm had, in clue course, been 
furnished with a copy of the Govereor-geneial’s 
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instnictioTis to Mr. Elplunslonc, which had juit 
him ill possession of the outline of his Loulships 
intentions with regard to the pci*sonal treatment 
of I3ajec Rao, in case of liis Ijeing reduced to sur- 
render himself \inconditionally ; and ^the terms 
which Lieutenant Low was directed to ofTcrjwerc 
framed upon those instructions. Conceiving liiin- 
sclf to he acting according to their spirit, the 
General did not think it necessary to wait the re- 
sult of a reference for si>ecial orders in the present 
instance : nor indeed wonltl tlic distance from his 
Lordship’s (piartcrs have allowed of sucli a refer- 
ence. The Jlarqucss of Hastings, liowever, im- 
mediately on Iicnring of the step taken hy Sir 
John Malcolm, could not avoid expressing Ins ap- 
prehension, that the deputation of an officer for 
the avowed puqiosc of negotiation would have the 
effect of erdmping the mililaiy’ operations of the 
several divisions, which it was particiflarly desir- 
able' to leave as free os possible to the last. It 
was evident that Bajcc Rao could have but one 
motive of desire to submit; viz. the desperate pos- 
ture of his affairs. Another rencontre with any 
of our divisions must necessarily complete his 
nun ; consequently, any thing that embarrassed 
the militaiy movements, besides impeding the 
grand object of annihilating the railitarj' power of 
tlic Maljratta sovereign, promised to give him a 
further ad\antage in the ntgoliation aho, as it 
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^n-ust create ai) impresaon, that the basis of Ivcaty 
was not tliat of an individual resorting to us for 
personal safety upon any terms that he could get, 
h\it a bargain, founded upon views of a mutuality 
of interest ■, in othcir words, a compromise, in 
wliich he was to receive value for his forbearance 
to exert his remaining means of mischief and an- 
noyance. His Lordship particularly deprecated 
this constniction lieing put upon the measure hy 
other powers : nor did he feel less anxiety, lest 
the government should 1)C committed in respect 
to the place of the captive’s future residence, wish- 
ing to have this Icfl to his own selection,' ns well 
as the ‘fixation of the amount of the stipend for. 
the chief’s permanent establishment, which he 
declared his intention of limiting to two lakh of 
rupees per annum. Instructions to this effect 
were issued from Gounikpoor, whither the Gover- 
nor-general Imd retired on the breaking iip* of the 
centre division of the grand army. As had ba-n 
apprehended, the letter containing them did not 
reach Sir John Malcolm until cvciy' thing was con- 
cluded ; but tlic event of Lieutenant Low’s depu- 
tation proved the correctness of his LorcLship’s 
anticipation of its 'cfrcct upon the military 
operations ; while the deviation from his wishes, 
in respect to the other points, showed that his 
anxiety was not Avithout suflicicnt grounds. 

The Lieutenant proceeded on the 1 8th oflVIny, 
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in company >\'ith Anund Rao Jiiswiint, and reach- 
ed Mundlisor on the Nerbudda next day. He 
Tvas here overtaken by fresh orders fiom the 
Brigadier-general (who had on the night of the 
1 8th received advice of the escape of Apa Sahcb), 
in obedience to which the Lieutenant stopped 
short himself, and sent forwards a Soobadar of the 
Madras cavalry, by name Seyud Husein Ulee, 
whom Sir John Malcolm had selected for his na- 
tive aid-de-camp, and another native, togetlicr 
with the vakeels. The latter were made acquaint- 
ed with the conditions on which their master was 
expected to advance and meet Sir John Malcolm ; 
and the Lieutenant himself followed by 'easy 
stages, expecting that, by the time lie arrived in 
the neighbourhood, the mind of the prince would 
be prepared by their representations for submis- 
sion. Bajee Kao had all this 'while remained at 
Dhoolkot, five miles north of Aseergurh, where 
every day his alarm increased at the approach of 
Brigadier-general Doveton from the south. On 
the 25th of May, this officer arrived at Boorhan- 
poor, and was on the point of equipping a light 
force for the immediate attack of the enemy, when 
he received a letter from Lieutenant Low, dated 
the 23d of May. giving him the first intimation 
of the mission and of its result being still in sus- 
pense. Although the letter contained no positive 
request to suspend his further operations, yet Brt- 
vor.. II. T 
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gadier-general Doveton could not but see the de- 
sire of the negotiator, tliat time should be allowed 
to Bajee Rao : indeed it was j mentioned, that 
Colonel Smith intended to halt at Bheekungdon to 
the north-west, until apprized of the result. Th6 
Brigadier-general accordingly deemed it right to 
remain at Boorlianpoor for the same purpose. In 
the mean time, Bajee Rao, though still undecided 
as to the acceptance of the conditions, was most 
earnest in the expression of his anxiety for the 
arrest of Brigadier-general Doveton’s advance. 
This Seyud Husein Ulee reported to Lieutenant 
Low, who, upon his arrival at Bheekunglon on the 
2Sth, inclosed to the Soobadar on absolute requi- 
sition on the Brigadier-general to delay liis ad- 
vance conditionally, in case Bajee Rao should 
have made a movement, howsoever short, in the 
direction indicated, Tlie Soobadar was not him- 
self in Bajee Rao’s camp when he received this 
despatch, but forwarded tlie > letter with .two 
troopers, to whom he gave similar directions. 
The Brigadier-general having previously upon his 
own judgment resolved to wait the result, the 
receipt of any ahsolute requisition became a matter 
of no importance ; but it might have been other- 
wise.. ’ 

Up to the 30th of May, Bajee Rao continued 
in his position at Dhoolkdt, still equally irresolute . 
In the interim, however. Sir Jolm Alalcolm had 
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brouglit doivn the' force he had collected iit IndCr, 
as far as Bheekungdon, where he found Lieutenant 
Low, together mth the Pdshwa’s vakeels, who had 
come the day before to press him to proceed to their 
master’s camp, which he accordingly did hy tlic 
order of the Brigadier-general. The troops from 
Hindia also'^had advanced to Pecploudn, while Bri- 
gadier-general Doveton still occupied Boorhanpoor. 
Being now,' therefore, completely sul’foundcd, 
Bajee Rao, on the Slst of May, sent Balooba, 
dewan of the Vinshorkur'Jageerdnr, -to Sir John 
Malcohn, and agreed to a iwrsonol conference OJi 
the following day, at lih'ec, a village on the jdain 
about half a mile from'thc Ghfit of that name in 
► thfe SAtpoonv range. The meeting took place ac- 
cording to tills appointment, at five p. in. of the 
1st of June, Bajee Rao having come to Khee for 
the purpose with all his family, and an escort of 
about two thousand five 'hundred horse and 'foot. 
In the conference that ensued. Sir John Malbolm 
recapitulated the terra's thatdiad before been com- 
municated, f and pressed the immediate surrender 
of Tiimbukjee ; but this was assorted to be im- 
possible, as that chief, had a separate camp of his ^ 
own, 'and was in’ too great strength. ‘ Sir John 
then declared his intention to attack him forth- 
with, whereupon Bajee Rab replied he was wel- 
come fdi his part, using the expression, “ 
ruk,'" “ Success attend you.” Ho subsc{iueiitlv, 
'T 2 
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however, solicited time to recall some of his own 
people from Trimbukjee*s camp, a favour tliat 
W'as perhaps incautiously granted, and thus most 
probably the opportunity was taken of 'warning 
Trimbukjee of his danger : for the attempt, when 
subsequently made, proved abortive. The con- 
ference lasted till ten p. m. when the Pfishwa re- 
ascended the GhAt, where he had some guns 
placed to protect his retreat ; all the neighbouring 
passes were lined with his Arab infantry. Sir 
John Malcolm retired to his tent, and the same 
night prepared a written note of the conditions, 
and forw’arded it the next morning to Bojee Rao 
They differed little from those before tendered by 
Lieutenant Low, except in the omis&ion of the 
article for the surrender of Trimbiikjee. It was 
insisted, however, that his Highness should j)ro* 
ceed to Hindoostan ^vithout the delay of a day, 
and come to the British camp for the purpose 
wthin twenty-four hours. At the same time, Sir 
John Malcolm took upon liimself to guarantee, 
that the annual allowance to be assigned for the 
future maintenance of his Highness should not 
fall short of eight lakh of rupees per annum ; and 
tiie written paper further declared, that if his 
Highness, by prompt and full performance of the 
terms, should evince his entire confidence in the 
Bridsh govenimcnt, lus requests in favour of 
jageerdars and adherents, wljo had been ruined 



by their fidelity to his cause, should meet with 
liljeral consideration 5 also, that lus representations 
in favow’of Brahmins and religious establishments 
founded or supported by lus family, should he 
treated with attention. This article was subse- 
quently explained, in respect to the jngeerdars, 
to mean, that they should be received upon the 
same terms as had been accoidcd by Mr. Elpbin- 
stone to those who had tendered their submission 
after the rout of Soonce ; viz. to retain any lands 
which belonged to tlicir families in nbsolute pro- 
perty j but lose those tlicy held by suritnjamec, 
tenure of military service. In order to enforce 
compliance, or, in case of refusal, to proceed to 
attack the enemy’s position, Brigadier-general 
Doveton was requested by IcUcr to interpose, if 
possible, between his camp and Ascergurh, whi- 
ther the Pfishwa had before conveyed a great part 
of his remaining valuables. Lieutenant-colonel 
Russel was also ordered to advance from his po- 
sition at BhooigAon, ond'combinc wth that offi- 
cer in an attack upon Triinbukjec. 

At length, upon these conditions, after a fiuit- 
less attempt at further procrastination, Bajee Rao 
joined the camp of Sir John Malcolm on the 3d 
of June, at 11 a.TO. Tlie engagement, although 
not exactly according Avith his Lordship’s vie^vs, 
was nevertheless confirmed and ratified by the 
' Marquess of Hastings ; and Bithoor, a 'place of 
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Hindoo pilgrimage, distant a few miles only from 
the large cantonment of Cawhpoor, was subsc- 
sequently fixed upon for the residence of the 
deposed and exiled prince. 

The principal .objection to this arrangement 
was, the extent of the personal allowance pro- 
mised to his Highness, amounting to no less than 
100,000/. a year for life- Tliis was far beyond 
tlie probable amount of his personal expenditure 
in retirement, and it was feared might leave a 
surjilus applicable to purposes of intrigue and 
mischief. Sir John Malcolm had been guided in 
the fixation of the stipend, by n recollection of the 
amount enjoyed by Umrit Rao, under the arrange- 
ment made with that chief, by the now Duke of 
Wellington. He thought there would be some 
insult, both to the prince and to the feelings of the 
Mahratta nation, in offering less to one, who had 
so long sat upon the guddee as his birthright, 
than was enjoyed, as the price of abdication, by a 
claimant by mere adoption. The cases, however, 
seemed to admit of little analogy ; for Umrit Rao 
was a chief of powerful influence and numerous 
adherents, bought over in critical times, and at 
tlie outset of a war of doubtful issue. And, even 
in'liis rase, the extent of tlie stipend had enabled 
tbe'chief to entertain a huge retinue, and create 
an influence of most pernicious tendency, neces- 
sary as the purchase may have Jjcen to the success 
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of the operations of tliat period. Experience, 
thereforei vras against entrusting similar means to 
the discretion of chiefs so circumstanced ; and the 
cx-Pfishwa’s proncncss to intrigue was too noto- 
rious to admit of the liopc, that, if possessed of the 
means, he would forbear to employ them. 

On the other hand, there were circumstanccr 
which, in Sir John Malcolm’s opinion, rcndcrci 
the early surrender of Bajee Bno an object wcl 
worth the purchase. His troops were consider 
ably refreshed after thrif halt, and had been sue 
coured from the fort of Ascergurh so as to h 
able to renew their flight; and, although the prin 
cipal roads were guarded by British dirisions, i 
was, ncrertheless, possible for liim to elude thei 
vigilance. tEven, however, if this resource failco, 
another seemed open to the ex-PCshwa ; for llic 
Kiladar of Ascergurh hod already afforded shelter 
tojthe baggage and valuables; and liis conduct, 
in furnishing 'guns and otlicr stores, had slioum 
his readiness to receive his fugitive prince ^\ithin 
the-cover of his walb, in ease of extremity. TJjc 
near approach of the rainy season, and the absence 
of the small battering train attached to Brigadier- 
general Doveton’s dh-ision, which had hc<5n re^ 
cenfty sent to Lieutenant-colonel IM'Dowclh and 
was now employed Iicforo l^Ialcegaon, made it 
impossible to undertake the siege this season ; and 
even to invest it so closely 'ns to prevent his per- 
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sonal entrance, or exit, was, in the opinion 
most experienced officersr impracticable 
the rains. Again, the recent escape of Apa ^rireb, 
who had not been retaken, had shown the? 
culty of tracing a fugitive, however illustri®^ 
important, in this wild and rugged tracf» 
amongst a friendly population. Indepcnc^®*^%» 
liowever, of all these considerations, Sir 
Alalcolm was influenced, ns he acknowledge^' 
a feeling of personal tenderness towards Bajcc 
Rao, and by a desire of conciliating his 
instead of drivintj, them to desperation. ^ 
course, he thought, would conduce to incrB»s® 
credit and reputation of his nation, cle^^^ 
and indulgence towards a fallen foe being i^rtues 
of high name amongst the people of India. 
but fair to this officer to state these orgumt^^ 
favour of the policy by which lie was 
The question, however, remains, whetlicr 
first place personal considerations toward® 
indiridual ought to have been allowed any 
whatever ; and secondly, whether tlie disj^^''®^' 
tages expected to result from Bnjee Rao’s ri^n^un- 
ing at large for a time with broken spirit and 
broken fortune, may not have been ovci'^'^tcd. 
Had he not given himself iip, he probably ^v^ould 
liave joined Apa Salicb after sustaining af*°thcr 
rout similar to that of Sconce in escaping trom 
his then iiosition ; and it is doubtful, whetbt^** tbc 
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two united would have given more trouble, or 
could have occasioned more expense, than re- 
sulted from the ex-Tlaja*s being alone at large. 
They could never, rvith all their means, have 
made head against a British force of the strength 
of a battalion of infantry, or a regiment 'bf ca- 
valry ; nor could the country in which they must 
have taken refuge, afford subsistence for greater 
numbers than were actually cooped up in it u*ith 
Apa Saheb; so that famine, a principal instrument 
as it was in the subsequent operations, would 
have proved a yet more powerful agent for us, 
had Bajee Rao likewise sought refuge in the 
some wilds. J ‘ ^ 

Whatever opinion may be ^entertained of the 
terms granted, or of the manner of accomplishing 
the end, no one ever for a moment doubted that 
there were advantages resulting from the actual 
possession of the P&ihwas person. Tlie' effect 
produced on the minds of the native population 
by his progress in the character of an exile and a 
prisoner through Malwa, was considerable'; but 
the knowledge of his present abject situation 
must necessarily have made even a greater im- 
pression on his late subjects in the Dukhun, 
and have contributed, in no small degree, to tlieir 
rapid submission. ' < 

Bajee Rao joined the British camp with a 
force of from four to five thousand horse. 
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and about three thousand infantry , , of i whom 
twelve ' hundred were Arabs, whose numbers 
were afterwards increased to near Wo thou- 
sand, by the junction of detached parties left to 
guard the passes in the hills. The Vinsli6rkur 
and the widow of Gokla resolved to accompany 
their late master to Hindoostan. 'i^he remainder 
of his vassals either deserted him immediately 
upon his submission, or fell off one by one in the 
course of his march to the Nerbudda, whither he 
proceeded in company with Brigadier-general 
l^Ialcolm’s division. The General, though s not 
altogether satisfied with the continued presence 
of this lawless soldiery, was loth to disturb by 
harsh interference the last moments of intercourse 
between a fallen Prince and his yet faithful adhe- 
rents 5 and experience led him to expect that 
their niunbers would gradually diminish on Uic 
march. It was not long before the mutinous 
spirit of these disorderly retainers, and tlicir tu- 
multuous demands for their arrears of pay, com- 
pelled the cx-P^shwa to resort to the protection 
and friendly mediation of the British commander, 
who succeeded in satisfying and dismissing them 
after much trouble.' From the banks of tlic Ncr- 
Imdda, the captive proceeded with a trains re- 
duced to little more than six hundred horse and 
two hundred infantry, with whom he nrriv«l at 
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Bithoor/wliere he still resides; a British officer 
being assigned him as an honorary agent, and 
watch upon his conduct. He is imder no further 
restraint, and amuses himself with making occa- 
sional pilgiimages to Mutra, and Bindrabun on 
the Jumna, when the cold season makes it un- 
pleasant to perform those daily ablations in the 
Ganges, which, as ’a Brahmin resident on its 
ibanks, he could not dse avoid. 

Ram-Been, who had sin(^ the peace of Mun- 
disor deserted the standard of Holkim, under 
which he had borne a principal command, and 
joined the P&hwa with the wreck of his army, 
'Submitted at f the same time, upon a promise of 
pardon for his rebellion. Tjimbukjee also was 
very solicitous to obtain terms; but found the 
Brigadicr-gcneral inflexible in demanding his sur- 
render ns a prisoner, with a bare stipulation that 
his life should be r spared, and some prospect of 
-ultimate pardon at some future period, when 
tranqmlUty should have been completely restored. 
On these terms he refused to submit. Brigadier- 
general Doveton had, on the 3d of June, sent out 
a detachment to attack his camp ; but, as it had 
marched by a route leading under the walls of 
Asccrgurli, and the Kiladar, though written to, 
refused a free passage, and opened his fire on the 
troops -as they approached, the 'attack by that 
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route was abandoned ; and, before afiangemcn^s 
could be made to assail liim by another road,' he 
liad disappeared with his followers. 

Thus was the war in this quarter brought to a 
liappy termination ; for neither Trimbukjec nor 
any other of the sirdai*s attempted again to rally 
the dispersed forces of Bajee Rao, or longer to 
keep the field. A few Aj-abs, howo’er, went off 
to the eastward in quest of Apa Saheb, and in 
their way possessed themselves of Wooltaya, after 
overpmvering a detachment of two companies 
gallantly led against them by Captain Sparkes,' ns 
xviU presently be stated more at length. The rc* 
sidue of the Mahratta host returned quietly to 
their homes ; among the rest Trimbukjee, who 
for some time endeavoured to secrete himself in 
the villages lately subject to his influence; but 
Mr. Elphinstone succeeded in effecting liis seizure 
in the course of the following 'month, when lie 
was at first remanded to Tannah, the place of 
his former confinement, but ultimately brought 
round to Bengal, and lodged in the fort of Clm- 
nar, near Bunanis. To inflict capital punishment 
on him was deemed an act of unjust and unneces- 
sary rigour, as the escape was no aggravation of 
the original offence, for which he had only been 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. Besides, the 
subsequent conduct of his then master had af- 
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forded pretty strong evidence of his participation 

in th e Shastree's_m m^.£E. 

— Throughout whole of the late dominions of 

Bajee Rao, there was henceforward not one of his 
officers who ventured to keep the field in opposi- 
tion to the British authority. The last vestige of 
open hostility had been destroyed in the affair of 
Solapoor. . Neither was there, by the close of 
May, a single fortified place that still held out, 
excepting a few strong holds in Kandfis, obsti- 
nately defended by the Arab gairisons. Rygurh, 
where Bajee Rao had placed his wife for safety, 
surrendered i to Lieutenant-colonel Prother in the 
course of that montln/^he wife was j treated 
with every possiCleconsideration, and allowed 
one of the palaces of the deposed prince for her, 
residence, until an opportunity offered of sending, 
her to rejoin her husband at his place of exile. ’ ' 
The rapidity and apparent ease with which, 
the British rule was established over a country of 
so much natural strength and difficulty, as that 
composing the late dominion of the Pfishwas, 
must excite astonishment iij European readers ; 
more especially when the inimical spirit, testified 
by all ranks at the opening of the war, is taken 
into the account. Some of the causes which had 
produced this impoitant revolution in the minds 
of the natives of India, have already been hinted 
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lit in tlic relation of tlic dHTcrent events ns tlicy 
occurred, nnd the mode in which they were 
tunicd to ndvantage. It inny I>c useful, however, 
to give in this* place n general summary of the 
course of policy ])ursued hy lilr. Elphinstonc 
thrmighout the transactions ue have now brought 
to a close, in order that the merit of his scnaces 
may be more justly estimated. 

At the time when Bnjec Rao’s concealed en- 
mity broke forth into an open rupture, there was 
scarcely an individual, from one end of his domi- 
nions to the other, that did not confidently reckon 
upon our l»cing driven entirely out of the countrj*. 
Even our wannest ucU-wishcrs apprehended the 
prohability of this rcsidt : consequently, either 
from hope or from fear, every one assutnctl tlie 
appearance of hostility. Tlic twp nfihirs of 
Poona, though the}- Imd helped to confinn the 
confidence of dur ou*n troops were not sufficiently 
decisive to destroy the iinpre*;sion so universally 
entertained of our relative inferiority. The two 
succeeding months passed without )'ielding any 
more decisive ocauyence ; nnd, though Bajee 
Rao was all the wliile little better than a fugitive,' 
still, as that character accorded well enough'with 
the policy and military habits of the IVIahrattas, 
and as the enemy suffered no material loss, our 
superiority in the field' urns • scarcely yet ad- 
mitted. 
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While this feeling was still prevalent, MrJ 
Elphinstone received instructions to occupy the 
whole of Bajee Jiao’s dominions on behalf of the 
British authorities, and found ) himself nominated 
sole commissioner for the execution of this bold 
measure. Brigadier-general Munro, who had 
already begun to operate against the southern ter- 
ritories of the P&hwa, was anxious to expedite 
the avowal of the intentions of the British go- 
vernment, thinking the assurance of never again 
experiencing the tyranny of Mahratta misrnle 
would be of the best consequence- And doubt- 
less, in that part of the country adjoining to our 
own frontier, where the people were in the habit 
of comparing their relative condition under the 
two governments, and were familiarised to the 
estimate of their relative strength, the step would i 
have been attended with great advantage. Mr.' 
Elphinstone, however, feared that our power was 
not yet sufficiently known and respected in the 
other and more remote quarters of Bajee Rao’s 
dominions ; and that, before the Mahratta popu- 
lation should have good cause to anticipate our 
ultimate success in the war, tJie national spirit 
would probably hut take fire at the arrogant pre- 
sumption of an open declaration of the design to 
assume the whole sovere^ty to ourselves. 

Impressed with this conviction, he determined 
to observe the utmost secrecy, until time and the 
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march of events slioiild liave worked a revolution 
in the prevailing sentiment towards us. Tlie first 
indication of our 'real views was exhibited on the 
fall of Sutara, when Mr. Elphinstone issued the 
manifesto noticed in the progress of the narrative; 
but the commissioner, in order more accurately to 
mark the effect that should be produced by this 
avowal of our intentions upon the minds of the 
Mahratta population, at first circulated his exposi 
with great caution, and affected to make the 
communication a matter of individual confidence. 
Even after the capture of that fortress, doubt as 
to the result of the war was still the prevalent 
feeling, and the explanation of our views was 
consequently listened to with comparative indif- 
ference. The Mahratta prince was still much too 
powerful for any class to divest itself of appre- 
hension of the consequences of declaring against 
him, the more especially as he had already made 
several severe examples. ' > 

His defeat at Ashtee, accompanied ns that dis- 
aster was by the death of Gokla, his only military 
commander of repute, and followed by the deliver- 
ance of the Sutara family, produced at once the 
desired change in the popular mind. The P&h- 
wa’s approximate downfall was now universally 
uni a\i uPl vrilVi Vi^Wk 

looked upon his power as already extinct. Tlie 
desire of his favour and the fear of. his resent- 
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merit ^\erc thenceforward oUkc discarded; and 
what w'as to follow on the establisliment of our 
ascendancy, became the natural object of public 
cufiosity. The manifesto was now sought for 
and read with avidity : copies were made and 
circulated by the natives of every class ; and tlie 
declarations and assurances it contained became 
the general topic of conversation. This w'as ex- 
actly the disposition that the commissioner had 
desired to see excited ; and he resolved to allow 
it full swing, in the confidence, that the terms of 
his exyosft were calculated to satisfy nil ranks of 
life, and that his own reputation, and that of the 
govemment he served, would prevent the least 
doubt being entertained of its sincerity. The 
event proved how well this was judged: the im- 
munities held out gave contentment to every onc> 
and the resolution to submit was cheerfully and 
promptly embraced. The rapidity of our subse- 
quent successes w'as at once the cause and the 
effect of the rapid diffusion of this sentiment, for 
no sooner did the people feci that on one hand 
nothing could stand against our power, but on 
the other it w'as safe to rely on our faith, than 
tViey shaped fnth* conduct with n view to the early 
attainment of this security. ' 

Borne along by the impulse thus excited, the 
British influence and authority spread over the 
land with magical celerity. Applications to be 

VOI. 11. XT 
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received within the pale of our dominion can 
pouring in faster than civil officers could he pn 
vided for the administration of the districts tb; 
sued for our sway, and long before the mean^ < 
railitaiy protection could be furnished from oi 
inadequate regular establishments. The most in 
pregnable holds opened tlieir gates as we ban 
already seen, and not unfrequently before the 
were summoned : nor could the casual possessoi 
urge any claim to consideration for the early suj 
render, since the submission was so general. ] 
was the commissioner’s peculiar merit to Iia^ 
taken advantage of the precise moment, whe 
the tide of popular feeling, which flou'ed stron 
against him at the opening of the campaign, ha 
expended dts force, and to have made sudi m 
of the reflux, ns to arrive at the point of h 
hopes before it had again reached the flood. ] 
will be necessary to trace more minutely the e{rd< 
of. the commissioner’s measures on the seven 
classes of .Mahratta society, i all ofwliichheult 
mately succeeded in reconciling to the new fon 
of government. ' ‘ 

In India, the terms rent and revenue are s 
nearly synonimous, that the distinction of pay« 
and receiveis of rc>'cnue affords a pretty complct 
classification of tlje mass of ])opulation. The foi 
mcr class throvighout the P^shwa’s dominion' 
though Ilindooi !»y lacc and in religious tenet' 
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were very partially of the Maliratta nation ; and 
even where they were so, still as all had equally 
experienced that most odious form of fiscal ex- 
tortion, the farming system under tlie administra- 
tion of Brahmins* and Mahrattas, they needed 
only the assurance of future protection to throw 
off at once the yoke under which they groaned. 
To change it for any that promised to be lighter, 
was to them a most desirable occurrence. l^Ir. 
Elphinslone’s proclamation gave to this class the 
guarantee of a direct resort on all occasions to 
British officers, together with the promise of re- 
missions of tribute on account 'of military ravage,’ 
of protection and equal jusricc for the future, and, 
what was a greater boon than all, it contained a 
guarantee that they should never again bo deli- 
vered over to Mahratta pillage or extortion. The 
^ effect of these assurances was perceptible in the 
immediate change of demeanor in the cultivating 
class, who had no sooner lost all apprehension 
from the vengeance of Bajee Rao than they with- 

• Ithas frequently been retnarlced, that a Hindoo is always 
a more avaricious and pitiless eKtortioner than a Moosultnan. 
Great subtleness, unweaned patience, and a never satiated 
desire of accumulation, distinguish the Hindoo all over India; 
while there is a love of ease and. a hcbdlessncss of the 
future, which give a liberal cast to the character of the 
Moosulman. The latter also is fond of popularity, and fre- 
quently regards name beyond weaUh. 

u 2 
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held the revenue from liis delegates, expelled his 
officers, and voluntarily brought the rents and 
produce of their villages and towns into the Bri- 
tish treasuries. 

To give confidence and contentment to the 
payers of revenue, was thus perhaps the easiest 
part of the commissioner’s duties. It was a far 
more difficult task to procure a recognition of the 
new order of things from those w ho enjojed the 
benefits of the existing system — men of large 
hopes and expectations, whose wealth, influence, 
and education placed superior means of obstruc- 
tion at their disposal. The receivers of revenue 
or rent were of two classy ; the religious, whicli, 
under the Brahminical government of the Pesli- 
was, had engrossed vast po^essions, considerably 
increased of late, in consequence of the supersti- 
tious personal character of the prince ; and the 
military and official, at the head of which stood 
the jageerdars and ancient IMahralta families. . ' 
To conciliate the religious orders was a verj’ 
material object. Accordingly, the commissioner s 
manifesto expressly set forth the murder of Gun- 
gadhur Shastree, a Brahmin of the highest caste, 
as the original cause of the breach that had taken 
place between.the British government and the 
Mahratta sovereign ; it besides held out a distinct 
assurance^ that all existing establishments for re- ^ 
ligious purposes should be maintained, and all en*’ 
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(lou'inents, grants, or assignments made ‘before 
the war, be held inviolate. To increase the effect 
of these public professions, Mr. Elphinstone took 
the earliest opportunity, after the battle of Ashtce, 
to rep^ in person to Wye, a place of high repute 
for Hindoo sanctity, whither the principal Brah- 
mins and several moderate men, who desired to 
stand aloof from the contest, were knorni to liave 
retired. Tlicre he convoked a general assembly; 
and repeated verbally before them the assurances 
contained in his expose, so as to leave all minds 
satisfied of the sincerity of the intentions of the 
British Government towards them, and content 
with the concessions made to the interest of the 
religious ' orders, A similar meeting was after- 
wards convened for the same ))\irpose at Poona ; 
and both there and at Wye presents were distri- 
buted with a liberality, which was intended as 
some sort of compensation to the class for the loss 
of that indiscriminate bounty, uath which the 
Peshwas were wont to lavish. gifts and largesses 
upon them at festivals and on other occasions of 
rejoicing. * Thd present cxiicnsc of tliis measure 
was doubtless ponsiderablc ; hut it produced a 
favourable disposition, or at least ser\'ed to stifle 
the jealousy of a powerfid body, whose neutrality 
more than repaid the saaifice. 

The military and official class, which can hardly 
be considered separately in a Mahralta coinmu- 
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nity, had, in the shape of jageers and military 
tenures, appropriated upwards of one half of the 
ordinary revenue of the whole territory. For 
the most part the jageerdars had proved milder 
masters than the P^hwa’s fiscal ofiicers and far; 
mers, and their possessions lay in the country 
peopled by indigenous Mahrattas, amongst whom 
they had acquired a considerable ascendancy, and 
enjoyed much popularity. It yet remained, there- 
fore, to reconcile this important body to the new 
order of things. 

The re-establishment of the Sutara Raja, in 
the Very seat of the ancient power and splendour 
of his race, was well adapted to reconcile the older 
Mahratta families to the annihOation of the more 
recent title and authority of P^shwa. It had the 
further effect of rendering the cause of Bajee Rao 
rather a personal than a national one; more espe- 
cially as the commissioner’s manifesto contained 
the promise to all, who might snhrait wthin two 
months of its date,* of enjoying in perpetuity, 
under British guarantee, whatever lands they 
might at the time be possessed of.* No one could 
doubt the sincerity of the assui*ance ; consequently 
the great families very soon saw, that they had 
tliemselves nothing at stake, so they did but 

• 12th of February. The term expired five days before 
the rout of Sconce. 
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stand aloof or ^^dthd^aw fit)m the scene .of action, 
while Bajee Rao on one Imnil, and the British 
on the otlier, were contending for the mastery 
There were amongst the jageerdars, it is to be re- 
collected, many who were indebted to the veiy gua- 
rantee now proffered for Ayhat they actually lield, 
and none hut what were well able to appreciatq 
the value of the offer, and to set the superior secu- 
rity of property it afforded in comparison jWith 
the capricioi^ duration of a despot’s favour. To 
these motives are to be referred the frequent sub- 
missions of the great families, that wcjinvc had 
occasion to reeprd as having been tendered imme- 
diately after the battle of .Ashtce, The fear of 
forfeiting their lands to the victors then began to 
exceed their apprehension of Bnjce Raos yen- 
geance, and quickened the determination of the 
generality. But' the, indigent of the militarj’ class 
were not to be won over by the same motives; 
for they had nothing to lose. l^Iany of the old 
families, too, from pride or from .principle, resolved 
still to share the foitunes of their prince. Wliere- 
fore, until the sjiirit of military adventure should 
have, been subdued by a more lively fear than had 
jet been cieated, nothing could ho hoped, while 
every thing was to, be apprehended from the 
Jealousy, wi{h which it was natural tlie new order 
of things should be regarded by those who suffered 
in the change. This object was fortunately ac- 
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complished to the utmost extent that could Ic 
desired, by the lesiilt of the two affairs of Soonee 
and Solapooi The fugitives from both returned 
humbled to then homes, and showed m all their 
acts, that their minds weie prepared for ever to 
abandon then calling with all its ambitious hopes 
and vicissitudes, oi to be content with the mode 
rate provision allotted to those "who accepted 
employment in our Sebundee establishment As 
an act of policy, the levies of men foi this force 
were earned to a considerable extent, in order to 
furnish the means of livelihood to many that must 
else have been left wholly destitute Nor» indeed, 
could their services ha\e been well dispensed 

with, for the regular army was unequal even to 

furnish gamsons for the forts reduced, much less 
avas It in a condition to provide detachments for 
the duties of internal admmistiation B} de- 
nouncing and ngorously enforcing the penalty of 
instant military execution on all persons guilt) of 
plundering on their return, and at the same time 
b) declanng every one’s home to be a secure 
retreat to such as sought it with peaceable intcn 
tions, the late dominions of the Peshwa were, 
immediately on their subjugation, pi’cservccl in ns 
perfect tranquillity, as in a season of profound 
pcjicr JVi? iuiwjJJ rredft jv dwr* Jhr the rfxyydctc 
nltnmracnt of this object, considcimg the last 
influx hf militar) rabble, that followed the rout of 
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the Mahratta anny at Sconce, and the distressed 
cirCTunstances in- which all returned from the 
field. Previous orders had been issued to note 
the names of all who came ^back, but to leave 
them unmolested, unless guilty of excess; and 
proclamation had been made to the same efleet. 
Thus, for their own security, it became a matter 
of scrupidous caution with the fugitives, to avoid 
rendering themselves obnoxious to the penalty. 
It deserves to be recorded, t!>at a coinjjarison of 
the excesses, which followed the dissolution of 
the P^lslnva’s tumultuous host, and the extinction 
of his dynasty, uith those incident to a large, and 
sudden reduction of the troops of an Eiiroj)cnn 
state, on the' conclusion of a peace or other similar 
occasion, would have exhibited a result in favour 
of the Indian executive. 

Such were the measures ndoj)tcd for the recla- 
mation of the military classes ; and their minds 
had been so impressed with awe, as well by the 
forecast of arrangement with wliich they bad 
found themselves encountered at every step, as liy 
the astonishing successes obtained from them by 
mere handfuls of disciplined tiuops, that, even 
before the knowledge of Bajcc Rao’s pprsnnql soli- 
mission, the most sanguine and presumptuous had 
become sensible of the impotence of their utmost 
.efforts, and were well prepared to take the law 
from our dictation. 
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Of the jnercantile class, as forming a distinct 
interest and a constituent part of the population 
of Bajee Rao s dominions, we ln> e taken no ac- 
count, because in fact the Itmceas of India, though 
many of them absolutely roUing m wealth, are 
rather a despised caate, btUe remarkable for pub- 
lic spirit on any occasion, occupied in the exclu 
sive pursuit of sordid and selfish gam, possessed 
of no influence beyond the walls of the populous 
towns, and even there generally subservient to 
the government of the passing hour The secu- 
nty of property and of pubhc credit, mm ersally 
attendant on the introduction of the, British au 
thonty, probably made them rather avisli foi our 
estabhshmcnt, and seemed their limited good 
offices in our favour ; but Bajee Rao also had a 
strong party amongst them , as indeed might any 
one else lla^e had, who possessed but the means 
of purchasing then services * > 

These details of Mr Elpliinstone s general plan 
foi tlie settlement of the conquered dominions of 
the Pdshwa, have a lerypaitial application to the 
pronnee of Kandts The greater pait of this 
district had been usurped by Ai ah colonist^! w ho 
• If ever they rise lo consequence it is wlicn tlie avar ce 
or poverty of tlie native pnnccs induces tliem to assign their 
revenues lor a present supply, a course from nbich Bajee 
llaa alnaya kept himself free inQuenccd probably by the 
example of the Sindl eca the Holkur and several othtrfami 
lies ivl icli had been ruined by this means 
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could Imrdly be expected to be influenced by the 
motives of submission, that had operated so exten- 
sively upon the Mahratta inhabitants. Fortu- 
nately, the Arobs had proved tyrants in -the 
exercise of their usurped aulhorily, and the body 
of the people were consequently desirous of shaking 
them off; at the same time, they were not suffi- 
ciently numerous to hope successfully to cope sin- 
gle handed with the British power. The condi- 
tion of submission offered by our policy was, how- 
ever, nothing short of re-transportation to their 
native wilds of Arabia ; and, as this involved the 
sacrifice at once of all thdr past acquisitions, and 
of all their future prospects, the intrusive race 
was driven to desperation, and resolved to defend 
their possession to the last. The Arabs of Kand6s 
were imdoubtedly no better than lawless bucca- 
neers, equally incapable of regular military dis- 
cipline, br of systematic political subordination ; 
their expulsion was therefore a matter of absolute 
necessity. Accordingly, Captain Briggs, when he 
commenced the work of reducing the province, 
declared by proclamation, that such weie the only 
terms upon whidi the military of the Arab nation 
could be allowed to capitulate. He offered, hou- 
ever, that the British Government should be at 
the expense of their transport back to Arabia, and 
of discharging any actual arrears of pay. 

With these views towards the intmsive Aiabs, 
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thougli giiided in respect to the rest of the popu- 
Jation bj the principles so successfully acted upon 
by Mr. Elphinstone in other parts of Bajec Rao’s 
dominions, the subjugation of Kandfis was under- 
taken about the middle of May. As the divisions 
of Brigadier-generals Doveton and Smith were 
then both eraplojed in the pursuit of Bajec Rao, 
Lieutenant-colonel M‘Dowell’s force of about 
eleven hundred firelocks, and the garrisons of 
Talner and Sindwa, were the only regular troops 
immediately applicable to the service. Tlic 
Arabs had concentrated thcii force at Malccgaon, 
a fort of more than ordinary strength ; and Cap* 
tmn Briggs, conceiving that he had established an 
understanding ^v ith part of the ganison tlirough 
Raja Bahadur, (jageordar of the place, before its 
forcible occupation by the Araljs, but nmv held 
by them in a kind of thraldom,) resolved to make 
his first attack upon thk point. On the 15th of 
May, Lieutcnant-coloncl M‘Dowcll ajiproachcd 
nithin* file miles of Malcegdon ; Raja Bahadur 
now represented that tlic Arabs in the fort iicrc 
well disposed, and desired the aid of our troojis to 
oierawe those in the Petta, foriihich purpose be 
pointed out a position' between the tivo for the 
detachment to occupy. Captain Briggs uas in- 
elintd to p\aco confidence in tbc^c profes^ons cC 
tlic Raja ; hut Licutcnant-coloncI M'DoncIl sug- 
gcstctl, th.it, before taking uj» so hazardous a po- 
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sition, the fidelity of the garrison in the fort 
shoiild be put to the test* by demanding the ad- 
mission of a few companies of our troops. Tlie 
demand was made, and rejected with scorn ; ns 
was also the offer of arrears, together with an 
advance for subsistence until such time as the 
Arabs might reach their native countr}’. Indeed, 
it was soon found, that prejiarations had been 
made for a most obstinate defence, and that the 
siege would require the utmost exertion of cou- 
rage as well as science to ensure success. 

Tlie engineers broke ground at night-fall on 
the 18th of May, Licntcnnnt-colonel M'Dowell 
having disposed two-tliirds of Ills force in working 
and covering parties, in the hope of completing 
tq'o batteries in the course of the niglit. -Tlie 
‘ arrangements for this purpose were, liowcvcr, no 
sooner completed, tlian n vigorous sally was rnatle 
fi-om the fort. Male(^aon is situated on the 
Moosee, just above its confluence with the Gyrna. 
The ground chosen by the engineers was on the 
opposite bank of the Moosee, and Lieutenant- 
colonel M'Dowell gave orders to his covering 
parties, not to fire a shot until the enemy should 
have crossed the river. Immediately, theieforc, 
that the firing began. Colonel M‘Dowell, per- 
ceiving the .determined nature of the attack, 
ordered down the whole of the troops that re- 
mained in camp to support the covering parties. 
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Major Andrews, with a few men of the Madras 
European regiment, was the first to arrive on the 
scene of action. He found the Arabs 'U'ithin 
tu'enty paces of the working party, drinng our 
advanced posts in before them. He was fortu- 
nate in being able to check their furtlier progress, 
and ultimately to rally the covering parties and 
drive the enemy back with considerable loss : the 
Major, however, himself received a shot through 
the shoulder ; while Lieutenant Davis, the senior 
cn^neer, who hastened foru'ard on the alarm 
with a party from the trenches, was shot dead by 
the Arabs in their retreat. In him the service 
lost oho of the most distinguished officers of the 
Madras establishment : though young in rank, he 
had seen more desperate service than had fallen 
to the lot of most colonels.* The besiegers had 
altogether twenty-one killed and wounded by this 
sally, cliicfly of the European regiment. Hot- 
w'ithstanding this attempt to interrupt their ope- 
rations, the worlc was completed according to the 
ori^nal intention ; and, in the course of the 

' • He had accompanied Licnfenant-coloncl Gillespie into 
the fort of Vellore durin" the mulmy there, and naa particu- 
larly distinguished for the cool intrepidity with which, from 
the top of the gateway, he let fall a plummet, to ascertain tl« 
exact situation of the fastening, in order to be sure of ibe di- 
rection of his fire, when the galloper ihould arrive williwhid' 
It was intended to blow open the gate. 
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night, two batteries were tlzromi «p within five 
hundred yards of the fort. 

However, after tliis sample of the opposition lie 
w’as to expect, Lieutenant-colonel ^I‘DowcIl sum- 
moned to Ills aid ever)' reinforcement he could 
procure, and thus collected from different quar- 
ters about six liundred, more infantry, and five 
hundred irregular horse from Hindoostan, who 
joined before the 23d of May. By the 28th 
of the month, the hceach in the curtain of the 
fort appeared to be practicable, and the defence, 
85 well of the rampart as of n fattsse-hraye at its 
foot, seemed for the most part to be dcstroj'cd. 
At the same time, Libutcnant-colonel M'Bowell 
found his ammunition on the point of failing, 
which detenmned him to try the chance of an 
assault. The exact nature of the defences of the 
ditch and those of the covered way beyond it 
was not known ; but all tliat was visible above 
the glacis had Izeen levelled by our fire. Under 
theie circumstances, a few remaining shells, that 
had been especially reserved to the last for this 
purpose, were thrown in to cle.ir the breach, and 
the troops advanced to the assault at daybreak on 
the ^9th of May. They ‘were led by the sur- 
viving engineer offiedr, '-Ensign Nattes, followed 
by a party of sappers and miners/ eacli cariying a 
bundle of wet grass to fill up the ditch if neces- 
sary. On arriving at the verge of the outwork 
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beyond the ditch, it was found, that tlie mbhish 
of a lo^v wall that had stood there had carefully 
been removed, and that beyond it tlie Arabs had 
dug a trench so deep, that it was impossible to 
descend from the glacis. Ensign Nattes was 
killed on its verge, Avhile in the act of pro- 
nouncing the word “ impracticable.” The troops 
M’ere, however, unwilling to desist; but Lieute- 
nant-colonel M‘Dowell, finding that the breach 
had further been cut off frqm the works on either 
side, and that looplioled traverses had been 
erected to bear rigid upon it from within, while 
the trench above-described made the attempt to 
pass forward hopeless, recalled the storming party; 
hdt not till Major Grccnhill, the officer in com- 
mand, and three other officers, had been wounded, 
and the engineer above-mentioned killed. . A si- 
multaneous attack, made on the petta by a party 
led by Lieutenant-colonel Matthew’ Stewart, was 
completely succcssftd, the place being carried 
sw’ord in hand. * - 

Upon this failure, Lieutenant-colonel M‘Dowell, 
having expended all his ammunition, and being 
determined nevertheless not to movcifrom before 
the place till its fall, turned the siege into a 
blockade, and solicited further reinforcements, es- 
pecially of artillery, from all quarters. i I 
Brigadier-general Smith had by this time re- 
turned to Seroor, ^vith the greater part of the 
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light force he liad carried eastward in pursuit 
of Bajee Rao. He immediately ordered off an 
additional train and a fiesh supply of stores from 
the depot at Ahmedniigur, accompanied by a 
strong reinforcement of Europeans, and a native 
battalion, the whole under the command of IMajor 
Watson. The convoy arrived on the 9th of June, 
up to which date little had been done since the 
failure of tlie assault, except that three mines had 
been commenced from, the Petta ; but, as the fort 
was built on a rock foundation, that plan of attack 
was abandoned. By the llth of June, a battery 
of five heavy mortars and four howitzers was com- 
pleted, and opened its fire at day-break. The 
besiegers had discovered the sitnalion of the prin- 
cipal magazine; and in the course of the day, 
upwards of three hundred shells ucre thronn 
principally in that direction, by nhich means it 
was at length fired, and exploded with a tremen- 
dous crasli, blowing about thirty feet of the curtain 
outwards into the ditch, and at the same destroy- 
ing and wounding many of the garason. 

The Arabs now found their situation hopeless. 
Fearing that a longer resistance would bring on 
them a similar fate to what their comrades had 
met witli at Talner, they sent two jemadars on 
the morning of the 12th of June, to ask on what 
terms tliey would be admitted to surrender. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel M'Bowell replied, at discretion, foi 
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Other terms could not now be granted.'’ The 
jemadars returned ; and, on the morning of 
the 13th, Ubdool Kadir, the principal of the 
Arab chiefs, came out and declared, that the 
garrison were prepared to surrender at discretion, 
but urgently solicited a written assurance that 
their lives should he spared. Tliese freebooters 
had no accurate conception of the meaning attach- 
ed, by the usages of Eriropean warfare, to the 
term surrender at discretion ; and the recent oc- 
currence at Talner had made them >6t more sus- 
picious and distiiistful than before. Lieutenant- 
colonel M‘Dowell, therefore, out of consideration 
for this feeling, declared his leadiness to ghe tlic 
written assurance of tJieir lives being safe; and, 
in order further to encourage them, engaged 
that they should be well treated. By some mis- 
take, however, the Maliratta moonsliee, ulio re- 
ceived orders to write a letter to this effect, used 
expressions capable of a much more e\tensi\c 
interpretation than was intended ; promising to 
do “whatever was most advantageous for ihc 
garrison ; that letters should he written regarding 
the pay ; that the British government should be 
at the expense of feeding and recovering the sick; 
and (lial the Arabs shouth not ivant any 'fiin/g 
till they reached the places wlicrc they wished to 
go:” this latter cxpicssion being a mistake for* 
"where it was intended to send them.” Uhdooi 
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Kadir, having obtained this written paper, march- 
ed out on the rooming of the Idtli witli the sur- 
vivors of the garrison, three hundred Arabs and 
about sixty Ilindoostanccs, when the whole laid 
douTi their arms on the glads, nnd siirrcndcred 
themselves prisoners of war. Tlic Lieutenant- 
colonel now u-ished to transfer his prisoners to the 
political agent, Captain Bri^s, with 0 view to 
their transportation hack to their native conntfj'; 
hut that ofRcer, conceiving the terms of the ■written 
letter not to warrant such treatment of the garri- 
son, declined to take chaigc of them. Colonel 
M'Bo-weU declared the letter to have conveyed a 
mere assurance of clemency after compliance with 
his terms, which were, surrender at discretion ; 
that, consequently, it ought not and was never 
intended to limit the right of disposing of the 
prisoners according to the original conditions. 
The point was, however, referred to Hd Elphin- 
stonc, wild determined to allow tho Arabs the 
utmost advantage they could he entitled to, by 
tlie most favourable construction of the terms of 
the letter; and, as there was a kind of promise 
of good offices for the recoverj' of the pay due to 
the garrison, as well as an expression admitting 
of a construction, that they were to go where they 
■wished, he ordered the whole arrears to lie paid 
up to them fiom the government treftsurj’, and 
that they should immediately he released, mid 
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fumislicd witli a safe conduct, and money to sup- 
ply their wants, till tlicy reached any place they 
might prefer to retire to. 

The capture of Malecgdon was the last opera- 
tion of any consequence in the territories of Bajee 
Rno. Umulnfir, the only place that held out, 
afterwards was reduced on the last day of the fol- 
lomng November. Tlic r<^t of Knnd6s submitted 
^vith little resistance ; and the disposition of troops 
for the maintenance of order, and for the immediate 
punishment of any insurrcctionar}' attempt or other 
interruption of the public tranquillity, became 
the only* remaining requisite for the complete set- 
tlement of the country. The pro^•ince of Kondfis 
continued, h'owcver, for some time to be the scene 
of more disturbance than was experienced in other 
parts of the P6shwa*8 late dominions; wliich was 
partly omng to the clasliing of the various Mah- 
ratta authorities anterior to the establishment of 
our influence, wliich had brought the province to 
the lowest possible pitch of dlsoi^anizalion, and 
partly to Sindheea’s continued retention of his 
former interest within it. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
NAGPOOIl— ASELIIGUUII 

JuLT 1618 ,to AprilISIO 

Apa Sahcb makes head in the Mohadco hitls'^jomed by 
Arabs— Captain Sparkes and detacliment cut ©(T— Major* 
ISIacpherson and Gumming sent — affair at MooUyc— Arabs 
expelled— sundry affairs with aVtabs and Goanils m Sept — 

^ Intrigues— operations eastward— Kumpta—Pownce and 
lAmbagurli— CliouragurU attacked by fchjn Sab— Colonel 
Adams fnoves into the bills— Apa Sabeb expelled— sur» 
prise of Cbyn Sab, and submission of the Goands— pursuit 
of Apa Sabeb- lus escape to Ascergurli— conduct of tlio 
Kiladar— fort besieged — its surrender — discovery of Smd- 
^'liccas dupbaty— reasons for retaining Aseergurb— close of 
the campaign 
) 

It h^s been stated tliat Apa Saheb, after his 
escape from Captain Brow ne, made for the Mo- 
Indco lulls, where he was Inrbourctl by thcGoand 
chiefs, and where the Arabs, and loose military of 
Kand^t and of Baicc Rao’s late army sau^Ut 
him out as a leader fitted for their views 
A party of these Arabs were heard of on the 
I8th July, 1818, by Captain Sparkes, whoatas 
with a small detachment at By tool, in tivilchaige 
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of that portion of the territoiy ceded by Apa Saheb 
in the preceding January. This officer immedi- 
ately got together all the troops he could collect, 
and^et off in quest of the intruders. His force 
consisted of one hundred and seven men of the 2d 
battalion 10th Bengal native infantry ; and, on the 
20th July, on crossing the Taptee, he fell in mth the 
enemy, but found tfieir numbers miicli larger than 
his intelligence had led him to expect. He took 
up in haste the first position that offered, but was 
surrounded and attacked on all sides by both in- 
fantry and cavalry. The post was, nevertheless, 
made good for some hours, until, ha\’ing lost half 
his men, and fired away nearly all ammunition, 
Captain Sparkes saw his situation to be desperate, 
and was induced to display a wliite flag in 'the 
hope of saving the lives of the snn'ivors by nego- 
tiation. The signal was wholly disregarded, and 
served rather to exasperate than to mitigate the 
ferocity of the enemy. As a last effort. Captain 
Sparkes resolved to attempt to gain a more defen- 
sible eminence at a little distance 'fi'oin his first^ 
position, and moved towards it, but on bis way 
w’as shot dead. The sepobees felt that they had 
no quarter to expect, aiid consequently fought on 
to the last' under their native officers, amongst 
Whom a soobadar is mentioned to have been par- 
ticularly distinguishetl for desperate valour, until 
overnowered and slain. Their courage, liowcvcr, 
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was of little avail, for tlic enemy, soon after the 
death of Captain Sparkes, broke, in upon the de- 
tachment, and cut the whole to pieces, with, the 
exception of nine men left in the rear in charge of 
.the baggage. • • 

'^fter this .success, the Arabs took possession of 
.Mooltye, and other places in the. Bytool walley, 
and began exacting the revenue, and levying con- 
tributions in the neighbourhood. At Sliahpoor, a 
village between' Hoshungabad and Bytool, . they 
surprised and put to deatli another party of eigh- 
teen sepahees, and plundered the place. They also 
opened a communication with Apa Saheb and the 
Croands of tbe'l^loltadco hills, and professed to act 
^vith the ex-Raja’s'autliority. 

, Lieutenant-colonel Adams had recently returned 
to Hoshungabad, when he heard of these transac- 
tions. Well knowing the importance, indeed the 
absolute t necessity of nipping ' in the germ the 
growing spirit thus excited, he immediately sent a 
strong detachment of cavalry and infantry under 
Major' M‘Phevson, of the second battalion' 10th 
native infantry, to expel the Arabs from the 
Bytool valley, and revenge the death of the officer 
and men so cruelly biitchei-ed on the 20th' July. 
A second detachment . followed two days i after, 
under Captain Newton, with some field artillery; 
and' the force of the enemy bfeing stated to be ra- 
pidlyon the increase, a further reinforcement, in-^ 



n M-rond <if n.'ititc C‘n\nlr>, rtul 

•^uinr lioc^i* nrlillen, wn’» drlnclic<l under Major 
Cuniinin;', of the seventh iwtue cavnlrj'.* Tlic 
mln^ Ijnd «‘cl in jKjciitiarviolfnct?, wliicli rni* 
dcml these c)j>crntiunH the most c!istrc<‘^jn" the 
troops had }tl !»ceti engapet! in ; nestrllitlc^S tlicy 
kirc their fntipucs uilhont n nmnmir, onditin 
series of nffnir?, «cnrcrU of sufiicirnl iinportanrcto 
merit «;p.iratc detad, eflcclimlly rescnpctl the 
j|cath of tlitir etimmdes n«d «!ro\c tlie Arafa 
from the culthnteil cutintry* into tlic fastnesses of 
theiK'ig]dx)urinp hilU and junguU. 

^!ooU)c was tlic only place nt wliich a stand 
uns nitciiipteJ: MajorCuniininghnsing advanced 
to S)kum, alnjut six coi distant, Rnl u troop to 
reconnoitre their )M>s‘nion 'there on the IGOi 
August. Captain Ker, of the seventh native ca- 
valry, n most meritorioiu ofliccr, vvlio nftenvards 
fell a V ictim to the climate, commanded this recon- 
noisance, and having cflccted it, contrived, by 
feigning n retreat, to dmw a party of the chomy’s 
cavnlr)’ from the town, which he enectually cut 
nil Ixiforc he retired. On the 20th Atigust, Jlojor 
Gumming and Major M*l*hcrs.ou apj>cared before 

• 'fhis regtrocnl liail rcliLted ttic 5tl> iiatnc cavalry loi* 
mctltalcly on the return of tjtc diTision to llosliungahad. 
Tlic Gth natise cavalry Imd similarly heen rtlic^nl hy ihcStli 
native cavalrj. 
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the place, |jut found their troops insufiicienl'to in- 
vest it closely; at the same time the miinbcr of 
the garrison, and their known character for des- 
perate ' braver)' made thc^ odicci's determine not 
to risk a hasty a^sa\iU. The)* acconlingly sat 
down before Mooltye, nntU the means of under- 
taking a regular siege should l»c fon^'arded from 
Hoshungabad. Colonel Adams, on hearing of this 
state of things, resolvetl to take the field with the 
‘entire subsidiar}' force, to wducc this place but 
just as he was preparing to carry this resolution 
into effect, ho was infonned of its cvnaintion, 
which took place on the night of lhe22d of August. 
The want of- supplies was the motive for nlmn- 
doning Mooltye, which was cl«c of a strength to 
have given much trouble. The garrison sojiaratcd, 
and made for the jnnguls and hills of Mohadco, in 
small parties. Captain Newton, who was sent 
out with one detachment in pursnit, fell in With 
about three hundred and fifty horse and foot, 'at 
day-br«!ak on the 24th August, and entiiely routed 
them, destroying more than half the •niimhcr. 
Another party was similarly ent nj) hy n detach- 
ment sent out in a diffeicnt dirccti6n, under the 
command of Catitain Ker,,anrL fiui snifin, ijjwn, aft/uj 
nothing was heard of an enemy in the valley or its" 
immediate neighbourhood, ’ 

Early in September a detachment of Madras 
tioops arrived at Bytool, under the command of 
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J^Iajor, afterwnids Lieutenant-colonel Munt,*^ who 
took the command as senior olTicer. In the be* 
ginning of that montli Captain Jones, of the 7th 
Bengal cavalr}’, attacked a party of Arabs, who 
had taken post at Umla. TJicy defended them- 
selves with much bravery dming the day, but 
evacuated the place in the night. On the 1 18th 
of the same month, a Jlladras detachment, under 
Major Bowen, proceeded fn>m Umla to the attack 
of Boordye, vv hicli was carried with a considerable 
slaughter of Arab^ and Goands, and both these 
villages were thcnccfonvaid occupied as posts of 
observation. On tlie 20tU of September, Lieu- 
tenant Cl uickshanks, M)f the 24th battalion of 
Bengal N. I. but doing duty witli' tlie 2d bat. 
of the lOtli, siuTiriscd Dajec, an Arab chief, and 
Gubha, a leader of Goands, who Jmd ventured out 
of their fastnesses, in the neighbourhood of Kanec- 
poor. The same officer, with Captain Newton, 
continued in the field till the close of September, 
and effected thiee further Surprises on parties of 
Goands in the hills about Aseer, in one of wliich 
a chief of the name of Kulloo was slain. The 
result of, all these affairs was the confinement of 
the enemy to the central fastnesses most difficult 
of access, viz. those about Piiphinmrec and Deo- 
, ( 

* Major Miint was directed on Mooltye by Brigadier- 
general Dovelon, on receipt of tlie fiist intelligence of the 
death of Captain SparLcs. ' 
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givrli, Avhich being places of some stiength, cmild 
not be attacked until tlie favourable season should 
allow of a considerable force being carried into the 
hills with a proper train and equipments. ^ 

In the mean time, Apa Saheb was exerting all 
his influence to raise up fresh enemies against 
the British power,'‘and to make levies of men and 
money in all quaitcrs. His agents weic disco- 
\eiod to be at'wotk at Oojein and Boorlmnpoor, 
two of Sindheea’s piincipal town*' > and besides 
an active’ correspondence by letter with Juswnnt 
Rao Lar, the Kiladar of Aseergurh, several inter- 
views ■were riscertained to lia\ e been contrived by 
the Kiladar, as ■well with Apa Saheb himself ns 
with the Pindara Cheetoo, who had become the 
ex-Raja*8 confidential adviser. 

Inttigues were likeivise discovered at Nngpoor, 
and ^several individuals, amongst otheis some 
members of the family of one of Apa Saheb’s 
wives, were > in consequence placed under re- 
straint. Notwithstanding these precautions, how'- 
ever, the strong country east of that capital was 
raised in insurrection by the influence of a man of 
the name of Chimna Pot^l, ■who openly declared 
fw; ^ AgaVrrat iVAs tJrnef and bis asso- 

ciates amongst the 'jungul Rajas of the tract, a 
detachment took the field in August, and was 
out during the whole of the lainy month of Sep- 
tember, 1 educing Kumpta and the strong liolds of 
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tlic Lanjhcc hillrJ. On tlic 7th of October, a more 
considerable detachment was sent out, under Mn* 
jor Wilson, for the I'cduction of Pownce and Ainba* 
gurh to the soutli-cast, where the standard of Te- 
hellion liad similarly been nnfiulcd. The Major 
obtained great credit for the cflcctual and soldier- 
like manner in which this important service was 
accomplished ; and were it our purpose to exhibit 
the achievements of distinguished officers, instead 
of a connected political history of the period, the 
details of some of these affairs would occupy a 
very conspicuous place ; as it is, they must give 
way to matters of more direct influence on the 
general result. ' ' 

' Such roitciatcd successes, aclncvcd under tlio 
worst possible disadvantages of season and situation, 
produced either by their direct effect, or by the 
influence of, their example, the entire and rapid 
submission of the country, 'so that hy the close of 
the rains, that is towai’ds the end of October, the 
Moliadco hills, whcic Apa Sahob had personally 
found refuge, formed the only tract >vhich still 
held out. ' Stations of cavalry and infantry had 
been established all round these hills, and Colonel 
Adams availed ‘only for the diying uj) of the wa- 
ters in the cold season of the year, to put in 
execution a comlniicd operation for swcc])ing the 
tract in three divisions, so ns effectually to quell 
the insurrection. While he mus preparing for tlii-* 
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^eijterpme,*Chyn Sab, the principal Goand chief 
in rebellion,! made a bold attempt to recover the 
fort of Chouragiirh for Apa Saheb. This strong 
hold had,' since its reduction in the preceding 
May, been occupied by n garrison tinder an Euro- 
pean officer; but in Octobei*, the place was found 
so very unhealthy, thaf^Colonel M*Morinc urged 
the advantage of dismantling and leaving it, or at 
all events, of withdrawing the regular troops. 
Colonel Adams having referred the point to Nag- 
poor, obtained through thei»Resident the sanction 
of that government to adopt this plan so soon as 
the projected operaUons against the Gonnds should 
be completed. Accordingly, ns n preliminary step 
to a final evacuation, the regular sepahees were 
withdrawn, and a party of scbundecs left there 
under a nadve officer. Chyn Sah, however, being 
informed of the departure of the garrison, came 
down from the neighbouring hills and surrounded 
the fort on the 24th of November with a body of 
between two and three thousand men. The Go- 
ands were, fortunately, despicable soldiers, and 
'unfit for any service but lying in nmbuslj, and 
firing from behind rocks and bushes; e\en the 
sebundeas de^„sed a.'rd were hence indted 

by the native officer in command (a soobadar) to 
exert themselves manfully in the defence of the 
fort<t TJie assailants were thus beaten olT, and 
the post maintained the whole of the 24th:*next 
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day a detacliment of three companies arrived 
under Lieutenant Brandon, who, on the first in* 
teUigence, was sent by Colonel M^Morine to re- 
lieve the garrison. A party of Rohillah horse 
arrived also in time to aid in the measures taken 
by Lieutenant Brandon to punish Chyn Sah for 
the temerity of this attack. 

There were one or two other trifling affairs 
with detached parties of Goands, prior to the 
combined movement piojected by Colonel Adams,- 
whose three columns entered the hills from the 
Neibndda vaHey, in the eaily part of February 
1819. Colonel Adams himself moved on Piich- 
murec, by tlie direct route from Hoshungnbad, 
and as he advanced, sent out detachments to 
reduce the enemy wherever he heard they^^ere 
in force, or otherwise prepared for resistance. 
Thus Major JCation surprised Koteegurh, a posi- 
tion occupied by>Gubha, on the night of tlie 7th 
of February ; and Major Burgh, also 'from this 
column, was successful against another party 
on the 9th of tlie same month. Colonel Adams 
arrived atTuchmuree on the 1 1th, where he met 
Lieutenant-colonel M'Morine, who liad advanced 
with the second column from Gurawaia. Here 
lie received the submission of the family and fol- 
lowers of Raja Jee, the Goand chief of Raee- 
Klieree. Captain (late Lieutenant) Ciiiickshanks, 
had been in correspondence with Raja Jec from 
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his post at Aseer, and hoped at one^ time to have 
been able, by* his instiumentality, to seize the 
person of Apa Saheb, but the plot was detected, 
and Raja Jee being placed under restraint, was 
carried off by the ex-Raja on his escape from 
these bills, which occuned during the advance of 
Colonel Adams. ‘ Before relating the proceedings 
of Apa Saheb, it will be convenient to bring to a 
close the operations against the Goands. The 
Jliglit of the’ ex.-Raja, and arrival of Colonel 
Adams at his last retreat in the inmost recesses 
of the hills, convinced these savages at last of the 
inutility of further resistance, and all the chiefs 
now hastened to make their submission, ndth 'ex- 
ception to Chyn Sail, and his associate Mohun 
Singh, who was called the Thakoori or Lord of 
Puchmuree. Tlie power of the former lay about 
Hurye, in which direction the third or left 
column was to penetrate the hills under Lieute- 
nant-colonel 0‘Brien, while 'Coloneb Adams and 
M‘]Morine made the advance above-described. 
It fell to the lot of this column to give the 
finishing blow to the insurrection by the surprise 
and destruction of Cliyn Sah*s party, on the 15th 
of February, and by the capture of tno of that 
chief’s nephews- The Nagpoor brigade of the 
subsidiary force had, in the mean time, taken the 
field, and occupied Deogurh; Iwsides nliich, a 
double line of posts was established by Colonel 
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Scot, its commandant, along the southern and 
eastern boundary of tl»e whole tract, so as to 
prev ent escape or communication by the routes in 
'tliat direction. These operations efTectually re- 
duced the several tribes of Goands to subjection ; 
so that tlie main body of the Nagpoor subsidiary 
force returned to Hosluingabad by the middle of 
ATarcli. 

It has been stated that Apa Salieb effected his 
escape from the hills, as Colonel Adams advanced 
into them. On the 3d of Februaiy he passed 
Boordye, where there was a troop of the 7tb 
Bfengal N, C , and two companies of infantry 
under Captain Jones. Apa Saheb wds mounted 
and accompanied by Cheetoo Pindara, and a few 
personal attendants, wliile a body of about five 
Imndred Arabs and Hindoostanees followed more 
at leisuie. Captmn Jones received timely intelli- 
gence of the enemy’s approach to his post, but 
was misled into the belief that he had taken the 
route of Shalipoor ; lie accordingly marched in 
that direction, and only discovered liis error after 
Apa Saheb had passed. ' He 'counter-marched, 
how'ever, in time to overtake the party of Arabs 
and Hindoostanees, who at first drew up to op- 
pose Imn, but were soon broken, with the loss of 
about a hundred men. At the Dab\ir Ghat they 
again attempted a stand, but vrith the same ill 
success ; aftei w hich they dispersed in the jun- 
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guls, and Captain Jones hastened after Apa Sa- 
heb, who'^e route was now fully ascertained from 
the prisoners. 

In aid of the operations of Colonel Adams, 
Colonel Doveton had taken the field with the 
Nizam’s subsidiary force, and, ha\dng advanced 
from EUichpoor to ^Varkera, he detached thence 
Lieutenant-colonel Pollock into the valley of the 
Taptee ; with ordei-s, after reducing Jilpec Am- 
ner, which had been seized by the adherents of 
Apa Saheb, to occupy such positions as might 
seem best calculated to intercept the line of com- 
munication between Aseeigurh and the Mohadeo 
hills. Colonel Pollock appeared before Jilpee 
Amn^r on the 6th of January; and, having com- 
pleted the investment of the place by the 8th, 
opened next day a battery of 6-pounders on the 
walls. I On the llth, after ha\’ing for three days 
sustained the fire of these guns, and other efforts 
of the besiegers, the garrison offered to capitulate 
on condition of being allowed to retire with their 
arms. This, however, was refused by Colonel 
Pollock; who had -just received some heavier 
artillery, which he conceived must ensure a sur- 
render at discretion- He was, however, disap- 
pointed, for the garrison evacuated, the place the 
same night, and by creeping unperceived along 
the deep bed of the river, succeeded in eluding 
the parties stationed lo intercept them. Colonel 

TOL. II. Y 
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Pollock, after this, making Jilpee Ainner hia 
head-quarters, remjuned on the alert in the valley, 
waiting the effect of the further operations of 
Colonel Adams. On the 3d of Februaiy' he '^vas 
informed, by express, of the flight of the ex-Raja, 
and advancing to Peeploud, placed cavalry plcquets 
on every road leading to Aseergurh. These ar- 
rangements were completed on the morning of the 
4th. Apa Saheh, in the mean time, passed the 
night of the 3d in Saoleegiirh. Late in tlie even- 
ing of the 4th, a small mounted party approached 
the picquet established by Colonel Pollock, near a 
village called Yoora, or Joora ; and on its turning 
out I immediately the horsemen dispersed, and five 
or 5ix were observed to dash into a ranne, hy 
which means, under the experienced guidance of 
Cheetoo Pindara, the ex-Raja made his way good 
to Aseergurh. Some foot attendants on the 
party were ’ made prisoners, and four of them 
proving to be deserters fiom Captain Brownes 
detachment, who had accompanied Apa Saheh in 
his (flight in the , preceding May, were brought to 
trial by -order of Brigadier-general Boveton, and 
blown away flora guns for that offence. 

- In the mean time, Apa Saheb having arrived 
at Aseergurh, was received there by Jusnaint 
Rao Bar, and from wiOun tlie fortress opened o 
correspondence with Sir John Malcolm, in which 
he' professed a desire to tieat for submission 
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•Tlie Kiladar was more scrupulous in his conduct 
towards the Pindarec companions of the ex-Raja"s 
flight; and Cheetoo being refused admittance, 
was destroyed by a tiger in the jungul near the 
fort, as has been mentioned before. Mohummed 
Punah, the son of Cheetoo, had accompanied liis 
father and Apa Salieb in this flight, until the 
party came to a place outside the walls, where, 
by desire of Juswunt Rao Lar, they left the cx- 
Raja in order that there might be no witnesses to 
the conference that took place. Separating from 
• his father, he resolved on throwing himself on the 
clemency of the British government, and made 
the best of his ^vay to the camp of Sir John Mal- 
colm for that purpose. Here he was well re- 
ceived, and made a full disclosure of the parti- 
culars of the flight of the cx-Rajaj as well as of 
the invitation from Jus^vunt Rao, which had 
^ven it this direction. He could not, however, 
speak to' the actual reception of Apa Salieb 
^vithin the fort, having been sent away as 
stated above ; but this fact was substantiated by 
other evidence, partiailarly that of the emissary 
through whom the ex-Roja sent the proposition 
to treat. 

‘ The ‘instnictions of the Supreme Government 
had directed, that in case Apa Salieb should take 
refuge in Aseergurh, that fortress shmad be sum- 
moned, and the Kiladar be treated ns a rebel. ' 
Y 2 
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His misconduct in the preceding Jlay, when 
Bajee Rao was m tlie \icinitj, in opening the 
guns of his fort on a detachment sent by Bnga 
dier general Doveton to surprise the camp of the 
CK Pfishwa, had been noticed by the British Resi 
dent at Gwalioi, and it was th6n sugg^ted to 
Boulut Rao Sindheea that it might conduce to a 
better Inrmony between the two states, were his 
Highness to punish Juswunt Rao, and provide 
another governor for the fort Sindheea declaied 
his intention to summon the offending Kiladar 
and overtly sent oiders for him to lepair to Gwa , 
lior to answer for his misconduct These were 
disobeyed, as was indeed expected Still Juswunt 
Rao phced himself in communication with the 
British functionanes, and obtained their guarantee 
fpr his personal secunty, as if intending eventually 
to submit Prior to the advance of the I force 
under Colonel Adams into the Mohadeo hills 
1 Sindheea was distinctly informed that in case the 
ex Raja took refuge in Aseergurh, that fortress 
must be besieged, and he was invited to send 
some troops to co operate, in order that the siege 
might have the appearance of a joint undertaking 
The event having occurred exactly as anticipated 
, Sindheea sent a Huroorea, or confidential agent 
to receive charge of the fortress, and rejieated the 
ordei for Jusivunt Rao to come away and deh^^^ 
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it up. ! Sir John Mjilcolin, through 'u'hom this 
negotiation took place, besides ofTcringi to Jus- 
wunt Rao full security for his life and propei ty, 
uent so far as to tendei him liberty to make ovci 
charge of the fortress to some individual of his 
own family, if he would but obey tlie order of 
the Gwalior durbar, and attend in person. Fa- 
vourable as was this ofier, Juswuint 'Rao never- 
theless refused to avail himself of it, or to move 
fiom his post ; and, in the beginning of March, the 
arrival of Sindheca's Huzoorca in the British camp, 
produced no change of his determination, which, 
it was now evident, was settled — to abide the issue 
of a siege \ ather than obc}'. 

In this state of things, the negotiation, which 
liad been open all February, was finally broken off 
on the 17th March, by which tune there Was as- 
sembled for the siege the entire disposable force 
“of Brigadier-General Do^eton, consisting of^three 
regiments of native cavalry, thiee battalions* and 
a half of European infantry, arid seven of nati> c ; 
also the division brought do^vn by Brigadicrlgene- 
ral Malcolm from Malwa, composed of a reginient 
of ca\alry, and four hattahons of native infantry, 
together with ' the hoise artillery, »and' tiain^ ‘of 
both forces * 'A further train was on its way from 
Sagur under the escort of two Bengal battalions, 
^dfetached'from the force under Brigadifer-gerieral 
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W'ltson Thus the ncciiinuhtion of means* ex- 
ceeded an} tiling yet brought into the field, if we 
except the occasion of the siege of Hutris, w lien, 
as now, the C}es of the mIioIc population of India 
being on the issue, it was desinWc to stnko the 
hloxs with an ecllt that ivould redound to our j>cr. 
pctual credit and od\ antngc 

Aseeigurh is on a scuped lull, aieragingnlx>ut 
seven hundred and fift} feet in lieight from the 
surrounding plains, nnd preci]ntous for about 
one hundred, except in throe /joints, uhcrc the 
rock fading, the re&ources of art liisc been called 
in to suppl} the defect One of tliosc points is on 
the north face of tlic west angle, xvlicre the natural 
dcclinty is not so great ns to be inaccessible, ano- 
tber at tlic head of a raMtic to the cost , nnd the 
third at the south eastern cxtrcmit}, xxhcrc the 
rock runs aT\a} in n ndge of ncnrlj equal emi- 
nence Under the lull to the west is a loner fort 
called Malccgurh, commanded h} the tip/wr, and 
surroundeil by a stone •nail of some strcngtli, Imt 
of course without an) ditch IJc) ond this again, 
on the same side, is the |»cttn, or tonn, belonging 
to the fort 

The negotiation lianng finally closeil nith the 

* 'Thtre were fiTi«n jwun&er* wrui H -pwriiw 
(cxfn tnoriart and ferrntecn how Ucn without lie 
train which produced an addition of two Ci poundcri four 
ISpoundcrf cf^htmortan and (tro I owiizm 
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Kiladar’s refusal to ^ve up the place, a column 
was prepared on the 17th of March for the attack 
of the petta next morning. It was led by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel '“Fraser, who succeeded in forcing 
an entrance, and establishing liimself in.the streets 
of the town. Dispositions were iinracdiately made' 
for the attack of the lower fort, ion the petta side,j 
while Sir John Malcolm amused the enemy to the 
north. On the 19th, in the evening, the besieged 
made a vigorous sally on our two most t advanced 
positions in the petta, and getting temporary pos- 
session of these, did some injury to the- works 
commenced tliere. j On the 20th, tlie first licavy 
gun battery opened on Maleegurh, and by' the 
evening a breach was nearly practicable in jthc 
wall. During this day the besieged made a second 
sally, and gaining the main street i of the petta, 
killed ’ there Lieutenant-colonel JFraser, -before 
they were repulsed. The sally, -however, occa- 
sioned no interruption in the firing of the battery; 
and, to secure the breach continuing open, tliis 
was kept up every five minutes during the night. 
Before daylight of the 2 1 st, the enemy had eva- 
cuated the lowei foit; but unfortunately at seven 
A. nr., while effecting .the t relief of the covering 
party at the battery, its magazine of one bundled 
and thirty barrels of powder blew up from some 
unknown cause, and destroyed a whole coin-' 
pany of the 15th Bengal N. I. The enemy 
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seeing this, cnnio doun again aiid manned the 
walls of' the lower fort, ojwning also tlie^gansr 
there which Jiad been silenced by our battery. 
The intermission of fire from this accident was 
very short*, after a very few minutes the battery 
re-opened witli the same clTect as before, besides 
which a mortar battery was got ready- in the 
course of the same day. ’ ' 

Until the 24th, was employed in making a close 
and minute rcconnoissancc of the fort on nil sides? 
and, by the advice of llie engineers, it was on that 
day determined to make the principal attack on 
tlie upper fort, hy the ravine to tlic cast. iBrigi- 
dier-general Doveton accordingly moved off with 
his dh'ision to occupy ground on tl)nt side ; 
in order to distract the attention of the enemy 
ho left General lilalcolm to proseaitc operations 
against the lower fort and the north-west angle 
of the upper. I The brcncli in the’walls of Malce- 
gurh)liad been practicable since the 22d;but’nb 
effort w’as made to storm or get possession, owing 
probably to its being commanded from aboi e, and 
to ,our not having yet tlie means of silencing the 
guns of.the upper fort.'* Oo the 30th of March, 
afterj|several more batteries had* beeniiopened 
against it, the enemy again evacuated this out- 
work, wliereupon it w'as seized and converted unto 
a,,place_of 'arms. Batteries were then- raised 
against the north-westemr angle of Aseergurh,' at 
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a point whei^ the scarp of the rock had been re- 
vetted, to make it more .precipitous and difficult of 
ascent than it was naturally; and where it was 
hoped, that, by bringing down the artificial revet- 
ment, a practicable breach might eventually be 
made. In the mean time' the attack to’ the east 
was advancing ; on the 3 1 st March the trenches 
there opened, and a heavy fire' was commenced on 
the defences of the flanks of the ravineibefoie de- 
scribed. The resistance of the garrison was never- 
theless obstinate, and the matchlock fire on our 
working parties very annopng. On n the '3d of 
April,' the Sagur train arrived, land being immedi- 
ately made available, the fire kept up thencefor- 
■\vard on both sides of the fort was incessant. On 
the 5th of April, the masonry of the north-east 
angle, flanking the ravine, was brought doivn, and 
along with it an immense piece of ordnance (140- 
pounder) came rolling over the lock, i On thef7th 
Juswunt Rao Lar having lost' his jemadar'(chief 
officer) of artillery, and > seeing the commanding 
positions and quick ‘fire of our batteries, began to 
despair of his inability to hold out much longer. 
At eleven o’clock next day, 'that is, on the 8th of 
April, the batteries ceased firing, *in consequence 
of his having agreed to an unconditional sur- 
render, Some parley took place in the course 
of the ‘day about the manner of the garrison’s 
delivering up their arms; and to arrange this 
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Juswiint Rao Lar had an intcrviGWwith Sir John 
Malcolm in the lower fort. Before day-break, on 
the 9th April, he sent to propose that tlie British* 
should be forwarded to be hoisted ou the fort, 
and in the course of the morning, twelve hundred 
Arabs, Sindees, and Mukranees descended (and 
piled their arms in a square formed for the purpose 
by the troops of Sir John Malcolm’s dirision. The' 
loss sustained by the garrison during the siege 
was only forty -three kiUed,andninety-fivewoundcd, 
which was owing to the height of the lock beinga* 
protection against any artillery but shells, wliile 
its extent and irregular surface nflorded the means 
of avoiding these. Notwithstanding that the su- 
perior fire of our batteries had, at the points at- 
tacked, entirely destroyed the stone ramparts which 
crowned the precipitous rock, and besides made 
some impression on the artificial levetment before 
described, the bleaches were still far from practi- 
cable,’* and Juswunt Rao would probably not have 
surrendered so soon but for. the failure of his 
powder, of which, on our taking possession of his 

I ■ * 

• Lieutenant Lake, of llie Madras engineers, nJio was at 
the siege, and closely examined the fort, is of opinion ftat a 
practicable breach could not have been made at either of the 
points attacked, nor indeed at any point, except the south- 
east angle above described. Vide Lake’s Sieges of*the Ms* 
dras army, ' 
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magazines, only about ‘two cwt. remained in store. 
At his first interview' Avith Sir John Malcobn, on 
the 8th of April, while arranging the terms of 
surrender, he cxpre^ed apprehension that his 
master Sindheea would not be satisfied Tvath his 
defence^ and when reminded of that chief’s order 
for the fort’s delivery, replied, tliat ** It might be 
the usage amongst Europeans, but with Mah- 
rattas such forts were not given up upon ordere.” 
Tlie total British loss in this siege was one officer, 
Lieutcnant-coIoncl Fraser, nine Europeans, ' and 
tliirty-seven scpahees killed : ten officers,* seventy- 
three Europeans, and one hundred and eighty-one 
natives wounded, » 

The fort of Aseergurh was, in the first instance, 
occupied for Sindheea, whose flag was accordingly 
hoisted on the 'ramparts; but upon questioning ’ 
Juswunt Rao more closely ns to his motive in re- 

• Nainea of 6fficers nountlc*!:— i 

' Major JIacleod, Deputy Quartcr-raaiter-gencral ' 

'■ " ^Yeldon, Madras artillery. > '' 

Captain J. H. rrtlli, ditto, ditto. 

- 'Burman, Ist battalion, 7th native infantry. 
Lieutenant Jas Bland, H. M. royals. 

\ ^ fistere, ^fiufras ITuropean regiment. 

1 Gimscll, Bengal artillery. 

“ f' W, Leivrs, Bombay artillery. 

' T.J, Adair, H.M. (57th regiment. 

J. Hannali, ditto, ditto. 
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sisting, he confessed that he had :receired‘secrct 
instructions not to deliver up the fortress, except 
on the production of a private token from his 
master, which t!ie Huzooria had not brought. A 
letter was likewise diaco% ered in a box in the Ki- 
ladar’s possession, which was in the handwriting 
of Doulut Rao himself, and enjoined the Kiladar 
to afford to Bajec Rao every aid in liis power, and 
contained the remarkable expression, “Should 
you not do so, I shall l»e perjured.” After this 
evidence of the duplicity of the Gwalior durbar, it 
was determined to keep the post, and the Marquess 
of Hastings caused the ori^nal letter, so discov ered, 
to be returned to Doulut Rao at the time of making 
known to him the intention. His Highness was 
much I relieved by the discovery that tliis was the 
limit of the intentions of the British government, 
and that no further chastisement was in re.serve. 
His mind w'as jet more completely set at ease by 
the assurance that, prorided his futuie conduct 
was marked ^vith sincerity and good faith, the 
past should be entirely buried in oblivion, 'and our 
cbest efforts lent to support his dignity and meliorafe 
ithe condition of his affairs. - 

To return to Apa Saheb, it was confidently ex- 
pected, on the surrender of Aseergurh,' that he 
would be found there. Strict search was accord- 
ingly made for him, but without success. ' Juswunt 
RaoiLar denied that lie was 'in the ^or^ or had 
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ever been there, and would give no information 
.respecting him j nor, indeed, has it yet been disco- 
vei'ed of a certainty by what means,' or whenihe 
yeffected his escape. For several months rafter this 
event, (no accurate 'intelligence was obtained' re- 
garding the ex-Raja At last, however, it was as- 
certained that he was with a few personal at- 
Itendants in the country of Runjeet Singh,' whither 
Ihe made good his way in the disguise mf -a fuqeer, 
and 'where he was allowed to remain 'in' conceal- 
ment on a scanty allowance for his support^ the 
'Seikh chief not choosing to give him shelter pub- 
licly, or to receive him at his durbar in such'n 
^nanner as to CKcite the dissatisfaction of the British 
government. ' j '• i < ' 

1 The obstinacy with which Apa Saheb clungito 
the phantom of royalty and independence, 'and re- 
fused -the liberal offers made by the i British go- 
vernment, to induce him to submit, is a'phenome- 
non that cam only be 'accounted for by the suppo- 
sition that lie doubted the sincerity pf the offers he 
received. All the while he was skulldng in the 
Mohadeoi hills, and up even to the period of his 
reception in Aseergurh, he kept open a negotiation 
througli different secret channek, with one or other 
of the Bntish functionaries, pending which he 
-Was -frequently assured of a provision of two lakhs 
per annum, on the terms accepted by Bajee Rao, 
the ex-P6slyvn. iBut his treacherous heart made 
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liiin look upon the ofier ns a snare, and though 
naturally a coward and a lover of ease, he pre- 
ferred travelling the desert ns a proscribed out- 
law, V, ith a price upon his head, to trusting him- 
self in the hands of an enemy he had tmee 
offended. He dcspairetl of forgiveness, and knew 
not how abhorrent to onr policy and disposition 
was the gratification of any feeling of pcrswal 
revengc^r cruelty.--' — ' - 

The capture of Ascergurh was the last opera- 
tion of the Pindarcc and Mahralta war. After its 
fall, the troops of the three Presidencies returned 
ever}' where to cantonments; and, excepting a 
small force sent fiom Bombay to bring to sub-’ 
mission tJjo petty piratical court of SawuDtwarec, 
on the JMalabar coast, there was not a single 
British regiment in the field./lt is not our in- 
tention to give in detail the proceedings of that 
force, neither do wc think it necessary to devote 
u chapter to the expeditions fitted out likewise 
from Bombay, in tbc 'succeeding cold season, for 
the suppression of piracy on the Arabian coast, 
and in the islands of the Persian Gulf. Suffice 
itithat the objects proposed from all these expedi- 
tions were fully attained, and the predatory ' 
system put dorni by sea ns vvellt as by land. 
Eveiy where the fleets and armies of Britain » 
moved triumphant, carrying in their train the 
blessings of tranquillity and order ; and these 
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were ensured as t well by the exemplary punish- 
ment of those who protected and throve upon the 
.opposite system, as by the arrangements made to 
substitute for the anarchy of military contention, 
a permanent, regular, and responsible government. 

Having now conducted the reader through the 
details of the military operations by which 'this 
grand ' consummation was effected in the penin- 
sula of India, it is time to pause and explain the 
political arrangements consequent upon these suc- 
cesses, or wliich were simultaneously put in train. 

It will be necessary also to attempt some general 
explanation of the conduct and principles as- 
sumed by the British government for its guidance 
in the new position in which it has been placed; 
asiwell as the effect of its measures on the wide 
extent of country subjected to its influence or 
dominion. 

To this object the subsequent chapters will be • 
devoted, i and we shall subjoin a brief statement 
of the financial result, with an explanation of the 
principal resources of the Presidency immediately 
under 'the Supreme Grovemment. A similar re- 
view of the two subordinate presidencies would 
doubtless be essential for the completion of the 
work,5but for this we have neither materials, nor 
information. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

1 

POLITICAL REVIEW. 

I ' J < 'i 

Objects of tins rchapter — political measures adopted as part 
of the original plan— arrangements with Bhopil — desthbf 
the chief— succession regulated — reasons for extending the 
protective system to Rajpootana — objections considered 
^arrangement concluded witii Kota— peculiarity and to- 
barrasaraen^ resulting — succession of Moharao feshwur 
Singh— Joudbpoor—Oodeepoor—CaptBinTod s settlement 
of Its affairs— Boondec— death of its Rija— Bikaneer— Je- 
sulmeer— sundip' states settled by Sir John Malcolm 

Jypoor, Sir D Ochterlonys proceedings tlieriJ-sd^ath of 
the Raja — intrigues — a postliumous child succeeds— Re* 
gency established— Byrccsdl n)mister^counterac|ed by the 
iRegent mother— interposition in Ills favour ' 

.1, „ I j 1 r lx. f 1 " ij T ■■ J 

THr, relations established withr^the,. nativ^ 

# . 1 , I )i * n f / J 'J - u . 

powers, under the new order ^of^ things, are ^so 
vaiious and ‘complicated, that to bring the^expla- 
nation^of them within raddeiate^ compass, is by nq 
means easy. In the^ present^ chapter^jjp^e^ shall 
commence ivith stating , the political measures 

pression of tlie predatory associations, giN ing such, 
particulars 'of the condition of the several, powers 
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affected by tliem, as may suffice to show their ap- 
plication in each individual case. We shall re- 
serve for a separate chapter the arrangements 
with the Mahratta powers, consequent upon the 
success of the war, together mth those adopted 
towards other princes whose relations with us 
continued unbroken ; for it will be necessary to 
bring the whole again under review, in order to 
explain the new political condition which has re- 
sulted to India. 

First, therefore, for the political measures 
adopted as part of the original plan of Lord 
Hastings, and put in train therefore simultaneous- 
ly ^vith the military operations, of which we have 
just concluded the relation. Under this head the 
treaties negotiated xsdth Ameer Khan, and with 
Doulut Kao Sindheea, and the arrangements made 
to enforce their execution, would naturally claun 
the first place ; but these were so mixed up with 
the movements of the different divisions of the 
array, that the mention of them has unavoidably 
been incorporated with the general narrative ; 
what remains', therefore, to be observed of both 
these diieftains, ^vUl find its, place more appro- 
priately amongst the reflections suggested by the 
new order of things established. ' 

In hke manner, the measures undertaken to 
bring the Sagur principaUty under our influence, 
one of the objects contemplated in the original 

VOL. II. Z 
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plan, haNG already been fully stated in conse- 
quence of the misconduct of Bunaeek Rao having 
compelled the Governor-general to resort to mili- 
tary coercion. 

.The arrangements with thcNuwab of Bhopal, 
and those made with the several Rajas and chiefs 
of Rajpootana, are thus the first for notice; f 
It has been mentioned that Nuziii Molilimmed 
signed the pi eliminnry treat) ,* jiroposed for his ac- 
ceptance, before the British divisions crossed tho 
Nerbndda, in November, 1817. Jtvariedin no 
particular fiom the engagement pifered to his 
father, Wuzeer Jfohummed, in the season of 
1814-15, as explained at length in the early part of 
this w ork. Seeing the advantage of early choosing 
his side, the reigning Nuwab closed with the offer 
made him without a moment’s hesitation,’ and en- 
tered heartily into the cause, sending his contin- 
gent- wheresoever directed, in aid of the operation^ 
against the Pindarees, and rendering very impor- 
tant, service on several trying *occayons. / .Alter 
the Pindarees had been hunted down, the Nuwab 
was m^ade an useful instrument in fhe negotiation 
of the surrender and settlement of several of the 
chiefs. ,,Thus Namdar Khan, and other prinfcipal 
sirdars of the durra of Kureem 'Khan, were per- 
mitted to accept an asylum in the Bhop^ territory. 
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under the Nuwab’s guaiantee of their future con- 
tinuance in peaceful habits- Tlie men, ‘too, of 
this durra, after being disarmed, were distributed 
amongst the Nuwab’s -vaiages, and placed under 
the surveillance df his administrative officers, with 
small 'assignments oft waste land for edch mah to 
cultivate ; an arrangement that proved most bene- 
ficial, and tended to the permanent reform of many 
of the vagabonds, while' it added to the population! 
and prosperity of a country that for a century 
nearly had been the scene of continual ravage and 
violence* As a reward for thfee services, and for 
the cordiality uniformly disjdayed by the'Miu'ab, 
the Punj Muhal of Ashta IcJiawur, &c. along" with 
some' other territory, parcel of the Vinshdrkur's 
forfeitedijagcer, which ‘had long been ocmipied by 
the Pindaree chiefs, was, on their final dislodg- 
ment, annexed to Bhopdl, by which addition the 
Nuwab’s boundary was advanced westward to the 
Kalee Sindh. A part of Shujawulpoor was sub- 
sequently added, besides which the fort of Islam- 
nugurwas obtained from Sindheeaby negotiation, 
inordertoberestored'to hiifi. ‘ The definitive en- 
gagement, fixing the relations of the Nuwab, was 
concluded at Bhopal on the 26th 'January, 1818, 
and ratified bythe Governor-general on the 3d of 
March following. The contingent, stipulated to he 
furnished by Bhopal, is sbd htindred hdrse and four 
hundred foot; a low proportion in reference to the 
z 2 



resouices of the state, biA so fixed expressly to 
favour the Nuwab. As a more substantial mark 
of consideration, the obligation of paying tribute 
in return for the protection afforded is waived in 
this instance, notwithstanding that the eventual 
payment of a lakh and tuenty-fiv^ thousand 
rupees on this account was an item of the pre- 
liminary agreement concluded with Lieutenant- 
colonel Adams and Sir John Malcolni, in No 
vember 1817. Moreover, the entire ^occupation 
of the Sagur territory' has rendered it expedient 
to stotiou the Tahitary force required' to awe thii 
neighbourhood within the frontier of* that pro- 
vince, by which arrangement BhopsQ is 'relieved 
from the obligation of furnishing' a cantonment 


w ith a fort to act as a dep6t for a stationary 
British detachment, which was' likevvise part of 
the original contract. J < J I ‘ 

Nuaiii Mohumined was not insen^ihi® to the 
value of these benefits; and, while 'h^ lived, was 


grateful in the extreme for the hberAlity he 
perienced From the possessor of a f^w strong 
holds, without the walk of which he scarcely 
dared to venture, he found himself converted into 
the acknowledged lord of a princely domain ; and 
his revenue, which, on tlie death of "Nl^uzeer JIo- 
hummed, w as little more than a lakh of nipws, 
reahzed with great trouble and irregularity, 



came at once raised to fiom ten to fifteen lakh, 
^ith ever}- prospect'of an eventual improvement to 
near thirty lakh. , , , i 

In the midst, however, of his prosperity, the 
jhfe of this young and much-esteemeA pnnce was 
suddenly terminated on the 12th of ^ November 
1819,, by the accidental discharge of a pistol in 
his ^^e, while fondling liis infant * and only 
daughti.^f He had no son or other acknowledged 
heir, ^o^^that^ the choice of a successor from 
amongst tlie several branches of the family be- 
came the duty of the British Government ^ It ap- 
peared ^that in the succession to Wuzeer Mohum- 
med, Nuzur Mohummed had himself superseded 


, an, elder, brother, Ameer Khan; the principle of 
jdetur digmon being avowedly recognised in the 
, rules of Mohummedan ^descent. It further was 
ascertained that there was a branch of more 
direct descendants from the oiFginal stock of the 
Bhopal Nuwabs, of whom Gh^ hlohuraraed wa** 


at the,, time representative; but that, , although 
treated by Nuzur Mohummed^ as well as by his 
father before turn, with ereat outward deference, 

J I UJ I 

this chief had for many yeap been allowed no 
[ concern in public afimrs, and w as at this time a 
^ere pageant. Still the widow of Nuzur 'Mo- 
hummed was his daughter ; and the deceased had 
not only been in the habit of addressing hini as a 
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superior, but did not bimself fUasume, the , title of 
fCuwab * .within the Bhopal territory, although 
always consideied and addressed as such by the 
British Government. This state of things pre- 
sented considerable embarrassment in the choice 
of the successor. The British Government, how- 
ever, determined to recognize no claim/ except 
as derived from Nuzur Mohummed, with whom 
its own engagements had been concluded ; 
accordingly an infant nephew of that chief, by 
name Moonoer Mohummed, son of the Ameer 
Khan-, set aside on the death of Wuzeer Mohum- 
med, was seated on the rausnud.of BhopM in 
prejudice to, the rights of GhSs Mohummed and 
his children. At the some time, in order ,to 
hiunourthe prejudices„and seaire the concurrence 
of the Putan population, the infant was, betrothed 
to the daughter of Nuzur Mohummed j who, ns 
grand-daughter of Ghas Mohummed, united also 
in her, own person the claim of direct descent 
from the original parent stock. i i 

The management of the Bhopal principality 
has continued eyer since this eyent in the same 
hands in wdiich it was placed by Nuzur l\lohum- 
med and 'his fatlier, and the territory having cn- 

I 

♦ Wurcer MobummccI niansged llie afTalrs of 'Bliopil *» 
Dcwin, and Nuzur ^fohu^In1ed himself cxereiseJ the same 
function under the same title. 
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joyed uniform tranquillity, is fast assuming tlie 
appearance of a ’OTnfinnetl and lasting prosperity. 
Major Henley, tlie^able and ‘upright inanager of 
the British interests in the tract, 'died* in 1823, 
and his death was legrctted by all classes as ti 
•second dalamity inflicted by TProvidence'’ontthe 
ebuntry. Tliis, hoVever^ is the only further 
c\ent yielded liy the even course of its affairs in 
the sliccceding five ycars,^ ' ' t ' '' 

' Before stating Ihc anangCmenti made -with 
each of the Rajpoot states, U will be necessary to 
nbtice an blyVctidn urged bgainst the policy Df 
extending our relations by tbc reception of these 
at all under protection. If has been maintained, 
that it would have been n' preferable course to 
ImVe rested satisfied' with expelling the Puthns 
and other predatory bands from^Rojpootana ; and 
tlicn to have lefl the several principalities wholly 
to themselves, free to pursue their own’*measures, 
as wcH internally for the administration of their 
Tcsivcctivc territories, as externally in theiV dis- 
putes and wars with one anothei*. *'The establish- 
ment of the British supremacy is represented by 
those who hold tius opinion as a needless violation 
of the independence of the tract,* tending to in- 
volve us in many intricate disputes; and adding 
to tlic diffiailty of managing the complicated 
system of relations established, without contri- 
buting in the least to our strength. On the con- 
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traryO it isriurged, ‘that Tisifourj interference, has 
alwajsjbeen, and must 'ne«§s3rilj5be,JoU?tbei«ni 
popnlar^side, the sentimentiof the people/'which 
\vasi originally strong for independence, is hhely 
toibecorae moreiand more j conhrmed against ns, 
so aa*.to render the connexion 'a^ source of ^per- 
petual .weakness and eventual danger. frA further 
compliunt against the system is, thatiitinrasnui- 
generous to confirm in perpetuity,^ as the l^ce of 
a constrained protection,tribute3yieldedtoiMah.- 

ratta 1 violence j merely to purchase/a temporarp 
exemption from rapine, and of which the native 
meansnof the Rajpoots might' eventuallyqhave 
enabled them to rid themselres.'j rio ^ 

u Such are the arguments advanced 'againtt the 
policy of these larrangements. ' STheir foundalioii 
is evidently in) the Utopian principle ofo leaving 
each society to manage foriitself, under the' nshi-* 
ranee that the evils' of -its misrule wiU^pro^act 
their! own corrective, t Admitting this principle, 
for,» the 1 sake fofi argument, dt would still ibyjno 
means -follow, that the corrective of one evil [did 
not entail a greater ; andtthe histoiy ofthe world 
bears out the assertion, tliat thereiisiDo end to 
the ^mischiefs of misrule from mihtary^'iolauce, 
when oncejthe habitis deeply rooted in a'soaety, 
except in the depopulation of the country, or its 
subjugation by ’some other nation better’lac- 
tiuaintedi ivith the principles of order, as the 
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fodndation'bf ‘strength £aiidtiiide|)endeiice. Of i Jill 
human J contrivances -for thtf?'perpetuation'^of^such 
misrule, ^Ithere L-is^ honfej sot effectual aSHo rthrow 
together asnuinberlof independentbtribesio each 
under la’^ separator patriarchal ^or feudal iTgnv^rnt 
ment,^ and-iurged/i therefore, by ^ every lUbtive Of 
pas'Sion and policy toJseek the destnictio&iofJits 
neighbour’forits own aggiandizement."! this 
stateiofithings that has kept the interior of'cAfrica 
in'Eperpbtuarbarbarity/ that has^depopulated^the 
fertilejand ilourishing kingdoms^ of jdMawur^ool 
Nehur and Ghiznee,'' and rendered thd oncdihappy 
andlpolislied^abia the most BaVageiand)inhospi- 
tahle country on theface'iofithe globeJoiITb^only 
remedyi and Ipreventivel of fsuch evils ‘'consist? in 
thejcstablishment of a general controlling govemf 
inent,''lo‘'re3trmn'the {passions ofitribes''*ana. indi- 
ndualsj^to 'promote mutual confidence/ and tehch 
the populationUo ’scekiiwealth andidistinction by 
cultivating the arts^of'peace instead of looking on 
one another, flike w'ild beastsras legitimate objects 
ofj prey. J[ Once or twice>at’thb distance ‘ofrceii- 
turies, thchappy fortunbiandiektraordinaryoqua- 
hties of) an indiNddual bom for empire may cause 
such' a remedy to arise fromnunong fbertiibes 
themselves, but* ordinarfly,iunless it ^ comes i from 
withoiiVit comes not at all.' ; j F 'xi 
If these considerations have anyiveightj^that is, 
if any ciraimstances can warrant an encroachment 
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on tho indcjMjntlcnfo of tribes for tlic jiurposc of in- 
troducing a general government, tlic state of things 
in Rnjpootnna at this jicriod M*ns such ns to justify, 
and indeed imjierioiisfy to call for, an intcr|iosition 
by the British Government for that purpose. ' In- 
dependently of quarrels and wars prosecuted from' 
motives of nmhition or avarice, there were here- 
ditary feuds and jealousies betsveen the different 
tribes of Rajpoots, the Kyclmhas, for instance, and 
the Rhntors, both these again, and the Cliouhans, 
which muit for ever have prc\'cntcd their living 
together in harmony without a general sensd of 
the necessity of submitting to the behest of a con- 
trolling power. 

Tlic expediency of settling IMolnn, that is, 
after expelling the Pindarcea from their haunts of 
making such arrangements ns would offer perma- 
nent seairity against their rc-aj)pearancc Uicre, 
is admitted on allimnds; but wherein,’ we may 
ask, lies the difference between this province and 
Rnjpootnna ? Both were equally parcelled out 
, amongst cliicftains and tribes, wliose dissensions 
and weakness had produced the cvdl we had l>cen 
called upon to put down, and the only arrange- 
ment offering permanent security in the one case, 
as in the other, consisted in the establishment of a 
general controlling government. After effecting 
this in Malwm, to have left the adjoining provinces 
of Rajpootana to the chances of perpetual feud 
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and violence, would have been to leave the object 
half) completed; with a certainty that sooner or 
later the confusion . there would re-produce the 
mischief, and call for a new series of operations 
for its suppression. In the mean time, this would 
have remained tlie only nook and comer witliin 
the desert, in which tribes might continue to tear 
one another to pieces, and to foster the military 
spirit, T from the evils of which such efforts had 
been made to set the rest of India free. ' 

V Putting aside, however, the argument against 
encroaching on the independence of these petty 
states, the question becomes one of mere expo 
diency and convenience to oursel\es In this 
point of view, it must, doubtless, be admitted, tlmt 
the establishment of the British influence over 
Rajpootana has involved us in a very complicated 
system of relations, and thereby somewhat in- 
creased » the difficulty of managing our Indian 
empire. But this difficulty, when analysed, 'be- 
comes merely one of finding proper instruments to 
he intrusted with the lai^e discretionary powers 
necessary for the task.’ It iS, perhaps, no small evil 
to be obliged to create despots for the manage- 
ment of these extensive interests; hut, ^grantin^ 
even the impossibilty of devising an adequate 
means of conttoliing the conduct of functionaries 
so employed, still the despotism of a ivell-inten- 
tioned and well-educated ppblic officer, whose 
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fortune, «prospects, fand character, are all at stakc^ 
is- anicarrangementi’affording, greater ^securlty foi] 
the happiness and good order of the population 
cominitted to his chat^,than could be hoped from 
the chance medley of feud and violence in nhich 
tlie tract imust else have been left. Of|this the 
people ( are themselves fully sensible t all their 
ideas ofrgood government concentrate in the notion 
of a virtuous despot, and they have (been accus- 
tomed for centuiies to look for such blessing j&oni 
the influence of i a foreign yoke, rather tlian fipn} 
theirjnative population. On their part, ^therefore, 
there iSfnone of that opposition on principle, j and 
from the abstract dove of liberty, and independence 
which, amongst European communities, forpis the 
bond of luiion and resistance to the domination of 
a stranger. On the contraiy^ such is the docUity 
resulting'from their habitual subjection, thatjVvith 
common Jpnidence, common honesty, and goad in- 
tentions/ the task of managuigthe various interests 
so os ito prevent tlieir €nd.ingering the+ public 
peace,' is comparatively ea^% . It is to he observed, 
that after the jtnbute has^been onceisettled, the 
British Government can seldom hav e aiij separate 
objects of its omi to seek of such a nature as to 
excite a, geneial resistance and dislike. A very 
moderate portion of intelligence, therefore, , must 
suffice to steer clear of irritation, and to convince 
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the' {mpnl'ition' tliht 'tlwir ^6dd, 'and the tranquil- 
lity ofthe'countty.’is tlfe'cxcUriivh'aim of ourdn- 
terference.' Tlie'argilihint' against ‘forcing the 
British protection on'ip'arties "unwilling* to' Veceive 
it; is thus entitled' to weight only hs'it'appliesJto 
th'e princra, feullatory retainers, and military chiefs', 
amimgk whom the m'easure Iwasoriecessarily un- 
Jiop’ulap,'’as 'would any other have been thattendM 
td'set h h'mit on their conduct and views) by a ge- 
neral Jpacification of ' the country " I ' To 'the'lower 
drders,' to alidclasses'engaged in traded or agricuB 
ture,''th'at 'is, 'to the populationlat large; t tmr prot 
icclion'lbame' as a 'blessing"^at beyond theii 
'hdpWj'and'by'them^it has cver*been so'regardedjl 
"*'A very few" words will sulBce Ho explain the 
cause’ of the tributes being continuedJ^f*It' will be 
r^ollectCd that 'Under the original^ plan 'it was in- 
iraded to hiakeithe arrangement palatable'to'the 
MaWalta'pouers,' by securing to them'the benefit 
of any'revenues their^ past successes Tiad enabled 
them to 'exact from the Rajpoot states. faii- 
ness tliey A\erc entitled to expect this as'’ the con- 
dition of their fco-operating^in' our fmeasrirea ‘to 
effect the general paciiication. ^ Unless/' therefore, 
'■ue were ‘prepared to make Hie sacrifice froin^om* 
oun resources.,' the tribute necessarily becaiftepart 
'of the arrangement to be concluded nith each 
state; and the principle having beeii avowed at the 
outset of the campaign, the subsequent conduct of 
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the powers entitled to remvc the Amount at our 
hands gave no claim to the tributaries to be ex- 
empted from the levy. Such an od\ nntoge was, 
therefore, rightly made the reward of special 
desert, on which footing it was conceded to several, 
whereof the case of the Boondec principality is an 
instance in point. Even supposing, howeTCr, that 
tliese claims of the Mahrattn powers had not ex- 
isted as a pretext for continuing the tribute, there 
were yet strong motives for giring this foriji to 
the obligations of fcal^* and dependence wliich the 
system required to becjmcted. In the first place, 
the protection stipulated to be furnished must ne- 
cessarily entail on ourselves the expense of an in- 
creased military and civil establisliment, and it 
was -not reasonable that wc should bear the whole 
burthen of this, while it would have Jed to suspi-' 
cion of our ulterior views, had we proffered sucli 
protection ■without the demand of any equivalent 
at all. Tribute again was the kind of compensa- 
tion, and of fealty which the several princes ec- 
pected to have to fumisli, the same haring been ren- 
dered by them to the Moghtd, in whose place they 
r^arded the British power to have now stepped. 
An engagement, therefore, whicli limited its 
amountin perpetuity, was to them as great a boon 
nearly ns could be conferred, and the assurance if 
conveyed w'as much more complete than .silence on 
the-point, or than a stipulation reserving their 
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contribution to be regulated by state exigency 
whichi -would have been the expressed or implied 
alternative. Another very material consideration 
was, that i. by the immediate operation of the 
treaties to be concluded, tbb several princes would 
come into the possession of additional revenues, 
as well from the expulsion of predatory bands, as 
from the assuiancfe given iby the introduction of a 
regular government to the levy of their jnst dues 
from ilheir own dependants. These funds were 
an {available resource, of which it would have 
been an act of iwanton profusion to make a distri- 
bution pirrely gratuitous. / Good policy requb’ed 
distinctions, according to the degrees of active 
friendship and useful service, by which such be- 
nefits might be earned ; and^ as it was through ' 
their tributes only that our new* allies could be 
made to feel they Ijad something to gain and lose, 
they became in this respect a ivery useful instru- 
ment and means of influence. i ' > 

Having premised thus much on the general 
character and policy of these arrangements, it is 
time to explain them in'detail. 

‘Amongst the Rajpoot states, the Rana of Oo- 
deepooris entitled to the to hebig 

lineal representative of the ^Seesodian dynasty 
that <. opposed the emperor 'lUkbur in the field. 
The other chiefs, even those who owe him no 
alle^ance, regard him with the deference of ac- 
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knowledgcd.inferioritj. .Under our new system, 
however, each Raja was to be 'recognized a^ diii 
tinct from the rest, and the condition ofi all to be 
that? of protected dependance.*^’ It will {hence be 
most ^convenient to follow the order in which the 
several arrangements were concluded, r - > ‘ )i ! ' 

It "was to Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident ntiDehlee, > 
that the Governor-general, in the first instance,', 
intrusted the execution of his plans'in.relationltol 
the Rajpoot states; and the reader- has already, 
been oppiiscd, that, at the commencement. of, the 
campaign, he addressed a circular letter to them ’ 
all, calling upon them to send agents to Dehlee if i 
thej wished to participate in the advantages 'of i 
the league about to be formed. , Noneiof, them ♦ 
failed in ^obedience to this requisition ; and,' yvhenf 
the government was ^administered with efficiency ’ 
and order, little difficulty was , experienced 'in''i 
settling the terras of^the alliance to be.fonned 
with the British, The conditions were,, simply.'" 
that any tribute demandable .under a fixed agree- 
ment ^>vith a Mahratta or Putan chief, should be 
paid directly to the British itreasury, leaving us ' 
to account for it to the party to whom it might • 
be due, and that mu* protection should he.af-'' 
forded^on thee usual condition •of, abstaining from ' 
the contraction of any new relations "with other'-' 
powers, and submitting to our-arbitration, of ex- ’ 
temal disputes. i , , • ' 
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,ii!The'first:tOf!i5t)i1tliiye^a ti^ty^bn'tiiis Iinsis^Xvas 
Raj-Rnna^ZalimiSitigllJ ^flio Hiad for near' fifty 
yesirs’ l)een''’tIreUii»s'bliite'Unanagcr''oF "'His 

agent Raja ShecodAn Sin^.^sigrted’an' 
engagement*! bn’’tlie*'2Gth’ of‘^ DecemLer ‘ 13l7i" 
which was mlifieil by the Mafquc^ of ’Hastings 
on 'klielGth^'bf'* Jamiaiy 'foUdwing.' ^ ThVinbutc 
dne'’fibm’ this staie't'o-tIie'Mah'ratta's‘\vQs'three 
lakhs, reduced*^ by !ndinitted''a]idwnhccs aiid^^dc-,^ 
dubtionS tb'Hwo' lakh 'and'filly-seiTn* thousand^ 
six’hundrfed’Gd'drn'anshahec nipecs,^ cqunl^'to'two^ 
lakhihnd fort)yIfdur 'thousand sc'vcd' liundred and 
t5ii'enty-''di' the'^IDehlee' 'ciirroncy.' ‘ To tbis ’was” 
tS'be 'ndaed'^tivehly thousand Behlee nipecs jduc/ 
fromiVelatidns-^and’''’deperidanls ’of’”tlic ’faniilyi ^ 
known b^ the designation of the seven kotrees or/ 
liouses;'!s5 th'dfthcHotar Kota /tribute i>ayable at' 
Dehl^e -was^'livo 'lakh 'vand sixty-four 'thousand* ' 
seVenVhundred^ and* twcrity/Dehlec rupees^ ' Tliis^ 
amount lias*' beeh''annaaUy realised \vitll the 
most:^puhctimlity,’afia''ihe ’adjustmhnt’ hhs;iiever ' 
^vcnbHse“to‘any ^’disciis^on 'dr ‘'dispute.* **There “ 
•was, however, ''a-’peculiarUy'in*the’’a^angeinent ^ 

for: this principality that ded ‘eventually to much* ' 
eiubarrassment 'and some bloodshed:'* The titular/.' 
chief .of, Kota was -Muha-Hao 'OraM Sin'ghr ai^/ 
imbecile,vwho never meddled in public alTaii's, and 
was. in fact’ little better than a prisoner." ’Never- ' 
theless he was treated with every outw'ard'mhrk ' 
.VOL. 11. ' 2 A 
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of respect by Zalim Singh, "who ^vielded-as De- 
wan the Avhole power of the state ; and, by hh 
successful management, brought 'it, from ' the 
lowest point of decay, to be the most flourishing 
and respected in Kajpootana. Conformably to 
the principle of regarding occupancy as the rule 
of right, the Marquees of Hastings was prepared 
to have concluded the treaty for Kota directly 
with Zalim Singh, without reference to thfe rights 
of the nominal Raja. To this, however, the Raj 
Rana’s negotiators objected, and the treaty was 
accordingly executed in the name of OmM Siagb- 
Subsequently, however, the point being referred 
to Zalim Singh, a supplementary ortide was 
added at his su^estion, by which the Raj was 
specially guaranteed to Muha-R5o OmM 'Singh 
and his heirs for ever ; but with a reservation 'of 
the powers of administration to Zalim Singh and 
his heirs, as bereditaiy Hewans. In like ban- 
ner, the sunud or grant of the Goverrior-generd 
for the four Pergunnas, acquired iiom Holkur at 
the peace of Mundisor, was, at' Zalim Singhs 
request, made out in the name of OraM Singh, 
the titular sovereign ; although, as the service thus 
requited was personal, Zalim Singh would have 
been fuUy justified, even in the eyes of the most 
fastidious Rajpoots, had he. reserved to himself 
the fill! sovereignty over these new acquisitions. ' 
Zalim Singh, throughout- the operations against 
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the Pindarees, proved a verjr useful ally ; and the 
principality ^%as, in order further to reward* his 
zeal, very much favoured in the arrangements 
subsequently made with Sindhcca, of uhom the 
Raj-RanaJ held several places in farm, and 
amongst othem Shahabad. All this v> Idle rio-5 
thing was heard of tlie 'Mnha-Rao, or of any 
other liead of the state, but Zalim Singli ; and 
the affairs of Kota went smoothly on. In De-’ 
cember 1819, however, OmM Singh died, leaving 
three sonS, alU grown up' to man’s estate; of 
these, the' eldest, Kishwur Singh, succeeded his 
father as IMuha-Rao of Kota, but uus not content 
to hold the titular sovereignty on the same terms. 
Zalim Singh had two sons, whereof Madhoo 
Singh, 'the elder, was the designated successor to* 
the Dewanee. Against'liim Kishmir Singh con- 
ceived a mortal hate ; and, professing to hav e' no 
desire to interfere with the authority of the Rhj 
Rana while he might live, enteied on an intriguii 
to secure the succession to tlie J^ewaneo'for Zalim 
Singh’s second son, Govurdhun Das. Madhoo 
Singh did his best to resist this attempt to super- 
sede him ; and, being backed by his father and by 
the British political agent, he found himself suffi- 
ciently strong to abide the issue of an appeal tq 
arms i In the beginning of 1821, theihasty vio- 
lence of Kishwur Singh brought matters to 'this 
extremity, when the result was’’ tile expullinn'of 
2 a2 
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the Muha-Rao and his coadjutor, Govurdhun 
from Kota, and their flight to Dehlee, where they 
hoped to interest the Resident,* Sir Darid Och- 
terlony in their favour. After remaining some 
months at Dehlee unacknowledged, the Muha 
Rao determined on returning to Kota, under a 
vain expectation of being reinstated in the entire 
authority of the Raj, so soon as he might arriie 
there. On his way he mvitcd all the feudal con- 
nexions of the family to assist his enterprise, and 
called on the Kara Rajpoots generally to unite in 
expelling a rebellious usurper, as he designated 
Madhoo Singh, who had dared to turn his arras 
against his legitimate sovereign. By this means 
he collected together a tumultuous host, which 
threatened . to distuib the guaranteed arrange- 
ment, and seriously to interrupt the public tran- 
quillity. Accordingly the British troops took the 
field from the neighbouring cantonments, and in 
the course of October 1821, the Muha-Rao having 
refused to cause his host to disperse, an action 
took place near Kota, which ended in his defeat, 

I '' 

* Mr. Metcalfe, afteitTards Sir Charles Metcalfe, was m 
1819-20 called down to Calcutta to succeed Mr Adam as 
political and private secretary to Lord Hastings, on the latter 
\remg ■pruinotei to ctrcmcrA Srr T>avii OArteAtowy 
him as Resident at Dehlee In December 1820, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was appointed Resident at Hyderabad, in the room 
of M«". Russell, who returned to England. 
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with, the loss of Prithee Singh, his secdnd brolhert 
who was 'slain by lliis side. After j this he sub- 
mitted to an arrangement mediated by the ’Bri- 
tish political agent, under which the palaces of 
the Raj, with* an ample revenue, and every out- 
ward’circurastance of sovereignty, are assured to 
him; while the power and management of the ter- 
ritory remains lulth Zalim Singh* and his eldest 
son > ^The total revenue of Kota was estimated, at 
the time this arrangement was completed, at about 
forty-seven lakh of rupees, of which upwards > of 
four lakK may be set (down for the Pergunnas, 
and othfer advantages f secured by ZnlimjSingH 
from the Mahrattas, through the good offices of 
the British government. > 

- The second in order to sign engagements with 
the British go>ernment was Raja M&n Singh, of 
Joudlipoor, hereditary cliief of the powerful tribe 
of Rhator Rajpoots. i Joudhpoorhad suffered verj* 
severely from the irregular exactions of the Putans; 
but Sindheea was the only power who had any legi- 
timate claim to tribute or allegiance. The nominal 
amount due to that durbar was one lakh and 
eighty thousand rupees per annum ; but the allow- 
ed deductions reduced this to ninety-seven thbusand 



• This veteran chief, who was upwards of eighty years of 
age, died In June 1834; and his deatli occasioned no fresh in- 
terruption of the public tranquillity. i 
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DeWee rupees, at whiclu rate it was fixed hy the 
treatj^. It appeared aftenvards, however, that a 
jageer of eleven thousand rupees had be^n reserved 
as a personal gratification to the British negotia- 
tor; which, though of course declined by the iridivi- 
dual, was thrown into the scale, and ^welled the 
amount to one lakh and eight thousand 'rupees 
This has been realised with uniform punctuahty< 
The Raja engaged also to furnish a contingent of 
fifteen liundred horse. The signed tre&ty was de- 
livered at Dehlee on the 6th of Januaiy 1 818, and 

tkW \s> 

the ejection of all the thanas (posts of arined tnen) 
placed in the country by Ameer Klian;! and other 
Putan chiefs, with whom all disputes, whether on 
account of old money demands, or other clauns 
whatsoever, were thus summarily adjusted. ' 
Until lately, very little interference was exer- 
cised with the Joudhpoor court. At the time of 
concluding the treaty, and for labout a year after. 
Raja Mfin Singh lived as a recluse, while his son 
Chutur Singh perforined the duties of sovereignly. 
In IsiD, however, the young man died, and the 
Raja, awakening from his lethargy, resumed the 
sceptre; but to no good purpose. Several acts of 
cruelty and injustice perpetrated on the persons of 
some of the (Tbakoors) powerful feudatories of 
the principality, threatened, in the course of 1822 
and 1823, to embroil its affairs in a civil war, and 
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called at Icngtli for British interposition. Of the 
arrangement finally adopted under the mc?diation 
of Sir DaNdd Ocliterlony, we have no sufficient in- 
formation ; indeed the adjustment of the concerns 
of r the state was only recently commenced when 
the materials were collected for this review, ’ 

Of all the Bajpoot princes, the I?ana of Oodee- 
poor had suffered most froift the usurpations Of re- 
bellious subjects, as well as from the oppressions of 
the Mahrattas and Putans. Tliis prince had lost 
nearly the whole Of his dominions, and the money 
exactions I of his oppressors were limited only by 
the extent of his means. ThakOor Uject Smgh, 
the chief minister of Oodeepoor, came early to 
Dehlec to settle the terms on which the principa- 
lity was to he irecd fiom it» pi'cscnt misery j and 
on the ICtb Januarj' 1818, on arrangement was 
concluded, under wliich four annas in the rujice, 
that is to say, one quarter ofi the total re\ enuc, \\ as 
agreed to be paid into the British treasury, to en- 
able it to answer all just demands agaihst the Oo* 
deepoor state. After five years, wlien the condi- 
tion of the territory was expected to improve, the 
proportion was to be mised to six annas, or three- 
eighths^ and the latter rate was at onr-r promised 
upon all newi acquisitions or ancient possessions 
recovered by our means. i In return, the British 
government was to lendsthe aid of its power and 
influence towards restoring the Rana’s affairs, 
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which, wliat wltli external ravage- nnd inlcrnal 
usurpation, were now at the verj* lowest ebb. Th& 
expulsion of tljc Pindarocs, and of Dulccl Kban^ 
a Putan adventurer, who liad for sOme months been 
devastating the Oodeepoor Icrritor)*, was an ira- 
metliate benefit resulting from the alliance J and, 
towards the end of January, the nfioir with Sind- 
hcea’s commandant at Jawud placed at our disposal 
further means of befriending this state, w m * ‘ ' 
With ft view more eflcctnally to assist In ‘th& 
restoration of order. Captain Tod, who ^had at 
first been deputed to Kota to superintend the exer- 
tions of Zaliin Singh agmnst the Pindarces and 
had since boon employed in adjusting our relations 
with Doondee, was ordered to proceed to Oodee- 
poor ; and, to increase his infiucncc, he was made 
the instrument for bestowing on the Pana the fort 
of KumixlnOr, and some other recent acquisitions 
from Jusxvunt Ri\o Bhfto. ' Tliis officer had made 
the character and histoiy of the Rajpoots his pe- 
culiar study ; hut found the confusion from the 
Rana’s weakness, and the jealousies and preten- 
sions of the courtiers and larger feudatories, such 
as to afford little prospect of a satisfactory or 
speedy adjustment. At Captain Tod’s sugges- 
tion, and under his personal guarantee, a general 
'assembly of tlie Thakoors was convened for the 
settlement of the fixture constitution of the princi- 
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paliiy.'!* After some days of unavmling’discdssibh 
6n 1 points • of inferior importance, Captain iTod, 
perceiving that if left to tliemselvcs their mutual 
jealousies would prevent* their coming’to'ttny'de- 
terraination, resolved himself to prqiare’ft'chartdr 
of rights, which the Raja shoiild submit for'lleli- 
bcratioh and eventual adoption/ ‘ Tlie Sixteen 
principal Thakoore ucre accordinglj assembled at 
noon of the 4th May 1818, when the project ^\as 
l£ud before them by the Rajn ; and after d silting 
and ■warm debate, which lasted without intermis- 
sion till three 'nexl'inoming, the^foUotnng articles 
iwere agreed to, and the paper containing them 
was signed by all present. 

Article 1, provided, that all usurpation^ made 
by individuals upO’.Vthc Rana, or upon* one "an’other, 
since the Sumhut'year 1822, (A, D. 1760) shduld 
>be mutually restored.' ’’ *' lo 

5 Article 2. > No Tliakoor to 'continue tolevyUhb 
impost knoW by the name of 'Rahwane Btioohi, 
a kindiof black mail leviCd'as an imraunity’frbm 
-plunder]' a ’ i ii . v./-<jirr 

Article 3. Tlie Dhan Btswa^ or rdteable im- 
post upon the produce lof agriculture, i'to be the 
exclusive property of the Rana’s govdrnihent,mnd 
Uo he levied by no other authority, lits .tj ii 
» Article 4 > The Thakoors renounce all pf^dhtory 
habits, and engage to harbour or protect hb thibNcsj 
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but to encourage trade, and leave all caravans un- 
molested. (This was a proviso that had become 
most necessary.) 

Article 5. The Tlmkoors engage to attend on 
the durbar at Oodeepoor in rotation for four 
periods, each of tliree months, with their respective 
military followers, in order to give strength and 
respectability to the executive government. • ' 
Article 6. At the Dussera of each year, a gene- 
ral meeting of tlie Thakoors to be convened fof 
the settlement of all public affairs of magnitude ; 
the meeting to commence ten days before the 
Dussera, and not to last more than 'twenty days 
after it : but extraordinary meetings to be held on 
extraordinary emergendes. 

Article 7, The immediate afeudatories of the 
prince bound to render immediate service, accord- 
ing to the terms by which they might respectively 
hold. i 

Article 8. , All exactions, mutual violence, and 
fines on dependants, to cease, and every one to be 
regulated in his conduct by the new order of 
tilings to be established. 

Artide 9. The Thak^mrs bound to confinn 
what , Ujeet-Singh, the Dehlee negotiator, had 
agreed to. , > 

Artide 10. The Hana vested with the execu- 
tive authority, for the enforcement of obedience 
to the new constitution to be established 
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i To enforce the execntion of these Articles, par- 
ticularly the first, was asmucli more difficult ope- 
ration than to procure their adoption by the 
Thakoors; r and the difficulty was much increased 
by the easiness of • the Rnna’s disposition, and his 
habitual thoughtless liberality to those who imme- 
diately .surrounded him. tFavoritisin, partiality, 
and corruption in every shape, were continually at 
work to prevent his acting on an uniform systema- 
tic principle ; and thus the constant interposition of 
the British political agent became indispensable to 
prevent an undue bias in the adjustment of the 
relations of. the chiefs,* -with their sovereign's re- 
stored authority. - * ^ 

* The followiog are the principal feudatories of Oo^ce- 
poor ' ill 

I • -.11 >1 t . ' . ! 1 

The ^ Salumba chief, Ilawut Pudum Singli, head of the 
Chundanuts, and of the Ki^henawut branch. 

The Bheendur chief, Mufaa Raja Zorawur Singh, Lead of 
the SuLtawuts. His brother Rawut Fntteh Singh is also a 
man of consideration. 

Tlic Deogurh chief, Rawut Gokul Das, a Sungawut 
Chundawut. t j 

The Gogoonda chief, Futteh Singh, of foreign extraction, 
being a Jhala by caste. 

The Saduree ditto, Raj.Kuleeaa Singh, ditto. 

The chief of Korabur, Rawut Juwan Singh, nephew of 
Ujeet Singh, the Dehleenegotiator. • i ^ 

Ditto of I.awah, Rawuf Jy Singh, ^ personal favourite of 
the Rana. 
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In no' part of Rajpootana were the! seeds of 
jealousy and dissension so deeply sowti, 6r of such 
Ibng standing, as amongst the Thakoors of this 
state. ' They nvere ranged in two principal fac* 
tions, as they were of the Chundawut and Suk- 
tawut caste ; but each of these n ns again subdi- 
vided into several inferior branches, all bearing he- 
reditary hatred to one onother ; besides nhich, in 
the general scramble for territory which had/ol- 
lowed the decay of the pnneipahty, each had been 
involved in deadly contention with his neighbour,’ 
so as to add the recollection of recent, to the tra- 
ditionary record of ancient injuries ) The extreme 
jealousy of each other which prevailed* led to b 
modification of the first of the above articles; for,' 
though content to resign to the state all usurpa- 

tions from the Rana made since 1822, jSumbut, 
(A X). 1766) nothing could reconcile i them fi to 
II ,1 i ^ 

Ditto of BhudSsur, Ranut Humeer Sjngb, ditto ditto 
Ditto of Ravrut Salim Singh', a JugaiUit CbUnda 

WUt ’ * ’ I Kl ' / 

Ditto of Bedn&r, TbaVoor Jy Suigb, a Tlhalor Rajpoot, dfi 
Bcended from Jymul, who deluded Cheeti^r against Ukbur ' 
Ditto of Bynsrorgurh, RawutRughoonath ‘•ingb, a Kishen* 
awut Chundawut, vibose fatndy expelled a Suktawut seventy 
years ago ^ 

Ditto of Shahpoora Raja Omed Singh ‘ In 1818-19, this 
chief murdered his father, and his estates w6re confiscated, 
but restored to the family m 1881 
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restore what they had token fromi rival cliicfs. 
Sucli lands, 1 therefore, instead of being given up 
toithe family which had lost them, were retained 
by the Bona and added to his Khalsa, uhich 
made the arrangement much moie pnlntablc, and 
enabled [Captain Tod to place the Jlana’s jcsta- 
bhshraent on a respectable footing. Nc\crthelci>«, 
tlie expenses of the court, for the five years fol- 
lowing the treaty, exceeded constdcmhly the re- 
sources and menus at its disposal ; so tliat no tri- 
bute has yet found its way into the British trca-i 
sury. j^TIiat part of thciagrccmcnl, indeed, whtcli 
stipulates for the payment of a certain proportion 
of the revenues of the principality will roqnirc to 
be modified, by commutation for n fixed amount; 
else the perpetual interference of the British go* 
vemment ’a ill lie indispensable to secure the full 
realisation, and to prevent fn\our or alienations 
by the Rana, — a form of intcrjiosition of nil, per- 
haps, the most galling and intolerable. 

A considerable portion, and the most profitable, 
of the Khalsa lands of Oodeepoor, were leased for 
five years under an arrangement superintended 
by Captain Tod, who estimated, that in the last 
year of the lease the total amount w’onld reach to 
ten lakh of rupees. Including the profit of these 
lands, the.iresources of the state were, in 1822, 
between twelve and thirteen lakh, and an ar- 
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rangement for securing the British tribute was 
then under negotiation. * " . t 

The Raja of Boondee followed next in order, 
and signed the engagenient proposed for his ac- 
ceptance on the lOtli of Februaiy. This chief 
is the nominal head of the Kara Rajpoots, the 
Kota family being descended from a i younger 
branch of the same stock. The net annual tri- 
bute due to the Mahrattas for Boondee was eighty 
thousand rupees ; but the chief had established 
a claim on the gratitude of the British gorem- 
ment, by the fidelity and hospitality >vith which he 
assisted Colonel Monson in his disastrous retreat 
through Haraotee in 1804. Tlie rupture witli 
Holkur fortunately afibrded the means of bestow- 
ing a substantial proof of our grateful recognition 
of his good offices on that occasion. ' Notionly 
were all the acquisitions of this family recovered 
for the Raja, but he was released altogether from 
tribute, and the restitution of some further en* 
croachments of Sindlieea was likewise obtained 
by negotiation. The town of Patun, an old pos- 
session of the Boondee family, was an object of 
strong desire to the Raja, and he w'as indulged m 
the hope of haring his wishes in this respect gra* 
tified ; but the loss of this place was of i too old 'Ji 
date to allow of our calling on tho'Mahratta cliicfr 
gratuitously to abandon their interest in it; while, 
as it lay below the lulls formirtg the southern 
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boundarj' of Hnraolec, the third shore enjoyed by 
Holkur did not foil •within the cessions of the 
treaty of Mundis6r. Sindhcco liad likewise a 
third of tins towTi ; and Znlim Singh had claims 
on it for the Kota state. After imieh negotiation, 
an arrangement ^ros at length agreeil to, hy wliich 
tlic Malirattas were finally excluded from Patun ; 
but its restoration to the Boondee Uaja was made 
conthlional, on the payment annually to tlio Ilritidi 
government of forty thousand rupees, td enable it 
to satisfy the claims of the Gwalior durbar.' In 
July 1821, Raja Rishun Singh died, and was 
succeeded by o minor son, Rno Raja Ram Singh, 
who was installed by Captain Tod, the political 
agent for Boondco, on the 3d of August following. 
Bohara Sumlihoo Ram, the fatlicr’s minister, was 
continued in power, and Iiccamc tlie responsible 
ri^cnt during the young prince’s minority. 

The Raja of Bcckanccr, lying within the desert, 
was the next of the Rajpoot princes that came 
into the league. The treaty with him was signed 
on the 13th of lilarcli 1818. The suppression of 
the practice of pillage, the restoration of property 
plundered within hU territory’, the obligation of 
rendering military aid on nxpiisition according to 
his means, and of paying for such as he might 
rctpiire of us, were the tenns of this elders rccc])- 
tion to the alliance. He had never paid tribute, 
and no claim was set up on that score. Bhutner 
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the capital of the Bhutee tribe, and the siege of 
which occupies a conspicuous place in the history 
of Tymoor-Lung’s invasion of Hindoostan, had 
been conquered by tliis Raja in 1805 from the 
Moosulman family* which ruled the Bhutees. 
Their predatory habits rendered an expedition 
into the tract necessary in the course of 1H19; 
and it became a question whether, for the sake of 
a satisfactory adjustment, the restoration of Bhut- 
n6r should not be asked of the Beekaneer Raja. 
In the end, however, other means were found of 
satisfying the Moosulman chiefs, and tlic autho 
rity of the Beekaneer Raja over Bhutn^r and the 
country reduced by his arms in 1805 was not 
distiurbed. Soorut Singh is the name of^ this 
chief; and his conduct, since the conclusion of the 
protective alliance, has been uniformly correct., 
His revenue is veiy moderate, but there has yet 
been no accurate estimate made of its amount. 

The state of Jesulmeer is farther within the 
desert than even Beekaneer, and the same obser- 
vations will apply to it; the terms of its reception 
into the league being precisely similar. Raja 

* The family is by descent a branch of that of Jesulmeer ; 
but Feeroz Shah compelled the Raja to embrace the Moosul 
man religion ^ and hi* descendants^ though still Hindoo in 
many respects, have since continued m the outward profession 
of Islam. The three chiefs in 1818 were Khan Buhadur 
Khan, Zabita Khan, and Gbolam Fureed Khan. 
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Molnj concluded the treaty with the Bntisli on 
the 12th of December 1818. but died in the year 
foUoiving, and was succeeded bj his grandson 
Guj Singh, who has since conducted the afiaiis 
of that state , w ithout in any instance giving to 
the British goiernment the tioublc of an intci- 
position 

Airangements with the Rajas of Doongurpooi 
and Banswara, and likewise with the chiefs of 
Purtabgurh, Rutlamniigur, Baglee, and other ^ 
places of minoi importance, weie concluded in 
the course of 1818, under the supenntcndencc of 
Sir John Malcolm The two first named were 
distant branches of the Oodeepoor (Seesodecan) 
dynasty, and* their tribute was due to tlie Mnh- 
ratta family of Puwurs, settled at Dhar and Dew as 
It was arranged, in both cases, that to the extent 
of 3-8ths (six annas) of their revenue payment 
should be made to the Bntish go\ernment, to 
enable it to settle the claims of the Puwars 
The treaty with Muha Rawiit Jusivunt Singh of 
Doongurpoor bears date the 11 th of Decembei 
1818; that with Omed Singh of Banswara, the 
5th of the same month* Omed Singh died 

• A treaty with Banswara was concluded at Dehlee on (he 
IGih of September 1818, to the same effect precisely, but this 
of the 5th December, having been negotiated directly with 
the Baja by Captain Catilfield, mny be considered ns that 
fixing the relations of (be state 
1 01 H. 2 B 
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shortly after, and was succeeded by his son Bhu- 
wanee Singh. 

The tribute of Purtabgurh, amounting to 
seventy-five thousand rupees per annum, was due 
to the government of Holkur ; but, under the ar- 
rangement concluded with Sawut Singh, the Eaja, 
on the 5th of October 1818, this became payable 
direct to the British government, and the chief 
was relieved from dependance on any other au- 
thority. His I’evenues are considerable, amount- 
ing to near five lakh of rupees. 

In like manner, the tribute claimed bySind- 
heea from the Raja of Rutlamnugur, Piirhut 
Singh, and from his dependants the chiefs of 
Silana, Amjera, Kuch Bor6d, Mooltan, &c., u’as 
transferred to the British government; an arrange- 
ment the necessity for which was manifested in 
the coin-se of 1818, when Bapoo Sindlieca was 
about to lead one of the turbulent armies of that 
family into the tract, in order to enforce tlie col- 
lection of some arrears alleged to he due. 

It would lead to a great length of detail, were 
the terms of tlie engagements of all these petty 
chiefs to be minutely' explained ; and it is p^r* 
ticularly unnecessaiy, after the elaborate work of 
Sir John Malcolm, in which the liistoiy and or" 
cumstances of each are given with a predsion and 
weight of authority leaving nothing further to 
be desired. To this w'ork, therefore, wc* shall 
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refer the reader, and shall proceed at once to 
state the arrangements concluded nith Jypoor, 
the most wealtliy and important of all the Rajpoot 
states, and the 6ne likely Tor some time to give 
the most trouble. Though nearest in geograplu- 
cal position to Beblee, tins slate was one of the 
last to send negotiators; and, when they did come, 
they proved the most difficult to treat with. Jy- 
poor, like Oodeepoor, owed no specific money 
-tribute either to Mahrattas or Putans ; but the 
usurpations of both, and of the feudatorj’ TJia- 
koors, had reduced the court to the lowest scale 
of impoverishment. The remuneration demanded 
for relief by ow means from these evils was pro- 
portionally high ; for it was considered that the 
vacillating conduct and indifference displayed by 
the Raja and his advisers, had left him without 
claim to favour or indulgence. The Jj’poor nego- 
tiator made their appearance at Dehlee about the 
middle of February 1818, that is, not until the 
successes of the war had shomi the Malu’atta 
cause to he desperate; and probably the Raja 
would not then have treated, had he not felt some 
alarm at the engagement concluded wth Ameer 
Khan, and at the approach of Sir D. Ochterlony 
mth the reserve to his capital. His apprehensions, 
were, moreover, quickened by an engagement con- 
cluded ndth the Raja of Kishengurh, and by a 
show of making terms ^nerally witli liis feuda- 
2b2 
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tones, which would have had tfie effect of perma- 
nently detaching them from his aHe^ance. Fear- 
ing to be left completely in the liircli, the Raja 
at last sent his Vakeels, and most of the principal 
people of Jypoor hastened to Dehlee, along with 
them. After much negotiation, a treaty for the 
state ivas at length concluded on the 2d of April 
1818. The amount of tribute to be paid as the 
condition of relief from further exaction from the 
Putans and other depredators, was, as heretofore, 
the main difficulty. Fifteen lakh, with remissions 
for the first few years, was the rate demanded by 
Mr.Metcalfe, asinthe negotiations of 1816. Two 
lakh and a half was the amount offered by the 
vakeels. In the end, the following scale nas 
adopted : — For the first year, nothing ; four, five, 
six, seven, and eight lakh, for the five succeeding 
years respectively; and eight lakh afterwards in 
perpetuity, liable to increase by five annas in the 
rupee (five-sixteenths) onanyexcess of the revenues 
of the state beyond forty lakh of rupees*. R 
was estimated that upon the restoration of order, 
the revenue of Jypoor would not fall short of 

• The tribute actually realised from Jypoor up to 1S3S-2S 
was as follow s : — 

lSlS-19. 1819-SO. 1820-21. 18S1-23. 1823-25. 
D.Rs. 2,00,000 2,54.,004. 2,50,000 5,50,000 12,50,000 

The last sum must include the arrears of preceding years. 
the payments have never been very punctual. 
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eighty lakh ; but the necessity of ascertaining its 
amount, and of interfering in order to prevent , 
alienation, are evils which the British government 
have for some time been anxious to remedy by 
commuting the proportion^ thus stipulated for a 
fixed and certain payment. 

To restore order to the affairs of Jypooi 
proved a matter of infinite difiiculty. The aris- 
tocratical faction of Manjee Das liad been dis- 
missed in the course of July 1817, for presuming 
to rid itself of the inconvenient influence of one of 
the Raja’s favourites by putting him to death. 
The Raja, in a fit of passion, stnick his minister 
in open durbar, and placed him in close confine- 
ment fortliis act; and the consequence was, that 
the feudatories of the principality very generally 
threw off their allegiance; while, within the palace 
and city of Jypoor, the Raja exercised a capri- 
cious authority under the influence of courtezans, 
eunuchs, and menials ; amongst wliom Chutoor 
‘ Bhoj, a partisan of Ameer Khan, was the most 
conspicuous. 

In May 1818, Sir David Ochterlony proceeded 
to Jypoor, in order, if possible, to introduce some 
regularity and system into the administration of 
its affairs. Under his superintendence a general 
meeting of the Thakoors was con\ened, but 
several pioving refractory, it was found necessary 
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to make an example in order to convince them of 
the fruitlessness of such conduct under the new 
aiTangement about to be introduced- In this 
view, the strong holds of Kooshalgurh and Mad- 
hoorajpoor (or Madho^^urh) were reduced; and 
the facility with which both enterprizes were 
effected, quite astonished the Rajpoots, who had 
seen Ameer PChan’s battalions baffled for two 
years before the latter fort- 

In December 1818, before any thing definitne 
had been arranged, Raja Jugut Singh died, with- 
out leaving a son or other acknowledged heir. 
Two candidates immediately appeared for the 
succession, and the principality was on the point of 
experiencing the agitation of a contest in the miti- 
gated form of intrigue and faction, allowed by the 
British supremacy, when a posthumous child was 
produced from the Muhul as the son of the de- 
ceased Raja, by a wife of the Bhutee race. In order 
to adjust these matters. Sir David Ochterlony again 
proceeded to Jypoor ; and finding the posthumous 
infant to be pretty generally acknowledged, he 
assisted at its inauguration by the title of Sewaee 
Jy Singh, and gave the sanction of the British 
government to the establishment of a r^ncy 
under the Ranee mother, aided by Rawul By- 
reesil, as chief minister of the state. Tlie in- 
trigues and confusion arising from the peipetual 
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war of factions in tliis ^durbar, obliged government 
subsequently to appoint a political agent specially 
to superintend its affairs; and Major Stewart, who 
had acted some time ns Besident at Sindheea’s 
court, was deputed to Jypoor mth tliis com- 
mission. He found every thing in the utmok 
confusion. The authority of Rawul B^eesal 
was quite superseded by an influence wdtliin the 
Zunana, which thwarted his measures, and anni- 
hilated his efforts to restore order in the various 
departments of administration. It had been one 
of the points insisted on by Sir David Ochterlony, 
at the first assembly of Thakobrs held under his 
superintendence, that the affairs of the princi- 
pality should be restored to the condition in 
which they stood on the dissolution of the pre- 
vious aUiance with the British government in 
1805 ; and in furtherance of this principle," it had 
been agreed to restore to the Raja’s Khalsa, 
(Exchequer! all usiuqiations from him, or grants 
obtained from the state in the period of violence 
and anarchy which had intervened.* Every at- 
tempt, however, of Rawul Byreesal to cany this 
measure into execution was frustrated by the in- 
trigues of the parties interested, and by the se- 
cret influence they were encouraged to resort to 

* The Surabut year 1860 was the date fixed for these re- 
sumptions. 
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nmongbt the ^\omen of the intenor of the palace, 
theu eunuchs, and paiamoius Presuming on the 
Dewans experienced aveakne«s, the Tlnkoors en 
teied info cabals and prosecuted then feuds and 
animosities m the same mannci as before the Bn 
tish <alhance was contracted Thej, moreover, 
leiy generally haiboured criminals and robber*; 
so that without a laige escoit it uas utterly ira 
possible to tiavel through the country , and all 
commeraal intercourse and transit uas obstructed 
b) their Ie\} of arbitraiy and illicit exactions Com 
plaints of the anaichj which p\c\ ailed came diiU 
to the Prcsidenc) from all quarters Tins state of 
thingscontinucd liU 1 822, u hen the Bntisli govern 
mcntfoundil absolutely necessary todecidenhcfhci' 
its support sliould be given to the eanctioncd and 
responsible minister, oi the pnncipaUty be lcfi> 
heretofore, to the chance government of intriguers 
uithm the palace walls Tlic point uns spccnll) 
refcn*ed by Major Stcunrt, and, after «;omc deb 
Iteration, the Supreme Government resolved to 
conquer its repugnance to intcrftrt, and autho- 
rised a direct intcijiosition in support of Iho 
authority of navvul Byrccsal 

In execution of this resolution, Sir David OcIj 
tcrlony a third tunc proceeded to Jypoor, to /nhl 
weight, by his presence and jicrsonnl authority, tf* 
the representations nlxiiit to he made to the Ih 
gent Unnee lie arrived thcic on the 20th 
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nimr>", 1823, and immediately addressed a serious 
remonstrance to the court, pointing out in what 
respects the promises made to himself by the Ranee, 
or by the deceased Raja, had not been performed, 
and shomng how the countiy had been brought to 
the verge of rain by the system of misgovernment 
pursued. These evils he attributed to the dinded 
authority which existed, and for their remedy he 
called upon the Ranee to restore B)Tecsal to con- 
fidence, and vest him Avith exclusive power in the 
administration. He required her at the same 
time to dismiss from her councils and presence 
Jliola Ram, tlie most favoured of the minions, by 
whose influence tlie minister liad been counter- 
acted. The Ranee was not without the support 
of a number of partisans amongst the Thakoors 
and principal people of Jypoor ; so much so, 'that 
Byreesal, when consulted, was of opinion that- it 
would he necessary to marcli a British force to 
Jypoor to support the interposition in his favour. 
This, however, Sir David Ochterlony was resolved 
to avoid, except in the last extremity, trusting to 
the weight of liis personal influence, and the 
kno^vn character and power of theBritisli govcni- 
•wf'.vJ, ts‘ wvAVswi .? res->sri i& 'fiwiV 

means. Tlie answer of the Regent to the first re- 
monstrance was controversial, disputing the i-ight 
of ‘the British government to interfere, and al- 
leging proudly that she held her Regency of God, 
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to whom only she was accountable. Sir David 
Ocliterlony replied, that God would find instru- 
ments to displace those whose conduct was inju- 
rious to the interests of the state, and threatened to 
disturb the public tranquillity : and he gave her 
to understand that the late Raja had left another 
mdow of superior family and rank to herself, being 
of Rliator extraction, and wljo might, therefore, 
conveniently be raised to the Regency in her room. 
Tliis lady had before been a candidate for the 
oftice, but Sir Da\nd Ochterlony had himself pro- 
moted the election of the infant Rajas mother, 
and to prevent intrigue, had further caused the 
Rhatomee to remove from Jypoor. 

It was impossible for the Regent to mistake 
the hint thus conveyed, and her apprehensions 
were greatly excited at the discovery of tlie de- 
cided part the British government were prepared 
to take ag^st her. She consulted all the Tha- 
koors, and others whom she considered as attached 
to her interest, and made several offers to com- 
promise the matter by nominating some other than 
Byreesal to be the responsible minister of the state. 
Such an arrangement, however, would have left 
the power in her own hands as before, and was 
consequently refused ; when at last, seeing no 
means of evasion or resistance, she finally adopted 
the resolution to submit. Jhola Ram was de- 
prived of all his offices, and sent to reside on a 
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small stipend at Sonagiirh, in Bundelkhund; while 
the Thakoors'' most active in he? favour retired to 
their estates, leaving Byreesal to exercise the mi- 
nisterial functions %vithout further counteraction 
or intrigue. 

Thus, by the effect of our interposition, a 
party has been made to preponderate, which 
might else have proved the weaker, and a minister 
has been maintained in power who without our 
aid would probably have fallen. Feeling his re- 
liance on the British government, this minister 
■will henceforward be less dependant on any exist- 
ing faction, and less disposed, therefore, to consult 
its interests ; indeed, it will naturally become his 
policy to weaken the power of the aristOCTacy by 
enforcing resumptions, and adopting every means 
to subject the Thakoors to his authority. This 
state of tilings is not very different from that pro- 
duced from nearly the same causes at Hyderabad, 
and at every other court where the administration 
lias not happened to fall into hands sufficiently 
vigorous to stand without our help. The tendency 
of the system is sufficiently obvious ; but if the 
end be the transfer sooner or later of the entire 
authority into Bcitkh hands, there is at least one 
advantage in the mode, viz. that the result is pro- 
duced by gradual and insensible steps; and while 
the odium of the usurpation is removed, the evils 
of n sudden change are mitigated to the classes 
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most injurious!} affected by the revolution We 
shall have to recur to this subject in the observa- 
tions with which it is proposed to close the review 
of the political condition that has resulted to India 
from all these measures 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

POLITICAL REVIEW. 

Arrangements consequent upon the hlaliratta war— -reduced 
condition of hostile powers — Sutara Raja — his absolute 
dependence — Bhoosla— the successor of Apa Saheb, 
a minor — affairs administered by British officers— Hoi- 
kur — Tanteen Jog's ministry— resources left to the 
family— dismemberment of Ameer Khan and Gbufoor 
Khan— Sindheea— British officers introduced into his milU 
tary establishment— effect" in reducing him to dependence 
—Condition of India generally— classification of natirc 
powers— Ist. Independent management of their own con- 
cerns— 2 d. British nomination of the minuter— examples 
of this system — 3d. Administration by British officers— 
general reSections— benefit to the country from extension 
of British influence — Conclusion. 

We come now to state the measures conse- 
quent upon the rupture with the Mahratta powers. 
The result of the campaign of 18X7-18, placed 
the territories and destinies of the three great 
families, which took the lead in the war, at the 
absolute disposal of the Governor-general ; and 
although there were circumstances as well in the 
manner of declaring agmnst’ us, as in the subse- 
quent submission, which led to shades of diversity 
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in the an’angements concluded in each instance, 
there is yet so much of similarity as to show the 
same policy to have dictated the whole. In the 
place of each of these families there is now esta- 
blished a petty dependant court exercising more or 
less of authority according to its fitness for rule, 
but subject to the direct control of the, British 
government. 

The greater part of the dominions of Bajee Rao 
P^shwa liave been quietly occupied and adminis- 
tered by British officei-s ; and as a substitute for 
his mischievous authority, a race Ims been re- 
deemed from captivity> and restored to a nominal 
sovereignty over the remainder, whicl), as well 
from the circumstances of its elevation, as from 
habit ahd the inexperience of the ivorld in which 
its members have been educated, affords so many 
securities for future subservience. 

The case of the Bhoosla family is not very dif- 
ferent. The richest provinces of its territory 
were demanded as the price of forgiveness on the 
first rupture, and these, like the better part of 
Bajee Rao’s dominions, have been occupied and 
annexed to the British possessions. On the 
Raja’s second defection, his permanent removal 
from power was resolved upon ; and expulsion 
and exile having followed in due course, /u5 
place has been supplied by a youtli incapable of 
exercising any real sovereignty. Thus the disso- 
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lution of the old government, and the incapacit)* 
of the new, liave brought the affairs of the state 
under the direct management of British officers. 

Tlie policy of the Riarqiiess of Hastings left for 
tlie election of tlie Holkiir durbar either hostility, 
or concert for the suppression of the predatory 
sj’stem, and although, in the first instance, circum- 
stances compelled this court to make choice of the 
former nltcmativc, still on the issue proving un- 
fortunate, it very soon made its submission ; and 
having done so, abided faithfully by the terms im- 
posed. The consequence has been, that although 
circumscribed greatly in Its temtorj* and re- 
sources, and assimilated in tliis respect to the 
Sutara and Nngpoor establishments, the court 
has since enjoyed much more independence, and 
stands now m\ich higher in the scale of native 
powers, than citlicr of the other two, TJie con- 
dition of each will require a little further eluci- 
dation. 

T/ie motives whicli induced tlie Marquess of 
Hastings to annihilate the name and authority of 
P6sh\\a, and to occupy all Bajec Kao's territories, 
with exception to the small • domain reserv’ed for 
the Sutara Raja, have already been fully explain- 
ed. The tract so resented lies above the western 
Glults, between the Neera and Bhcema to the 
north, and the Kishna and 'Wnrna to the south. 
Eastward it extends as far ns Pundurpoor; hut 
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the bou^(l^ly on that side hhs not been accurately 
defined Although the intention of establishing 
the Raja’s autlionty in Ihis territory ivas eailyi 
declared, and the administration was in conse 
quence, from the first, conducted in his ilame, it 
was nevertheless deemed politic, in ordei to ascer 
tain the resouices> and assimilate the management 
to that pursued in othei parts of Bajee Rho^ 
dominions, to retain the authority for sometlinfe^ 
in the hands of British officers Captain James 
Grant of the Madras estabhshment was accord 
ingly appointed to administer the affairs of the 
tract undei the control of the commissioner of 
Poona The lesult of his management give h 
revenue for the Sutaia family of thirteen ilakli' 
and seventy -five thousand rupees, ‘besides Jageeref 
and otheri alienations from the rent-roll, making*! 
in the aggregate, about twenty lakh for the gross 
reveUue of the assigned’ territory ) Ontthe2oth 
of September 1819, the engagement, fixing thet 
relations ofilie EajaVitli the BntiSh government,* 
was settled b^ the'same officei *Underbts>stipu-* 
lalions Ihfe terntoiy is^to be h^ld “in subordinltcf 
co-opeiation '^with« the ’British govknment,-” 
the ^lo'^isions fixingHhe Rajas fulurd dependence* 
are tnore ^than^ usually precise It was 'particu-' 
larly agreed, that, for some time to conic, the tra£t > 
should iemain ilnder the managemeilt of British 
officers, -Athat the’Jageeis should always be under 
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the management of British officers, — that the 
jageers should always be under our guarantee, and 
in the event of a tranfer, that the Raja shmild 
conform to the British system, in the manage- 
ment of his customs, besides surrendering crimi- 
nals, excluding Europeans, and the other usual 
stipulations. , j 

IVith so many occasions for interference, the 
Raja’s authority can never be looked upon as 
independent ; indeed, in the intei val of our 
management, revenue settlements and judicial 
awards have been made, and the interests thence 
arising will have to be secured from capricious 
alteration. It will hence alwaj’s be necessary to 
hold the Raja in a kind of tutelage, and the per- 
manent residence of a British officer at Sutara, for 
the general supervision of the affairs of the prioci- 
pality, seems indispensable. ; 

With respect to military establishment, it is, 
not intended to allow the Raja to entertain any 
troops of his own, and the military services of all 
the jageerdars, and other retmners of the late Mah- 
ratta empire, have been transferred to the British 
government. In fact, therefore, the Sutara court 
differs little from the pageant courts of Dehlee, 
Moorshedabad, and Arcot, and having once been 
reduced to this footing by our direct assumption 
of the country, the attempt to retrace our steps 
will, it is to be feared, only lead to embarrassment 
voXi. II. 2 c ^ 
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and inconvenience. The pledge, however, having 
been given, its redemption became indispensable, 
and the territory has accordingly been restored to 
the Raja’s management, but with what success, 
and under what checks, we are unable at present 
to state. ' • ,, 1 ; 

The Raja of Kolapoor, the southern neighbour 
of Sutara, and of the same race with him, is a 
chief of more consideration than the latter can 
ever aspire to attain. His territory is v^ nearly 
of equal extent, and under an arrangement con- 
cluded in 1812 he enjoys absolute independence, 
and unlimited authority, civil and, military, within 
it. In 1813, whin the present Raja came, to the 
Guddee, a resort to British, protection was neces- 
sary to secure the integrity of the Kolapoor terri- 
tory from the attacks of some 'southern jageer- 
dars, fostered underhand^^by Bajee rRao.i Since' 
then nothing has ever occurred to call for, interpo- 
sition of any kind,' and pending, the subsequent 
intrigueSjand distractions of the Mahratta empire, 
Mr. Ejphinstone always .looked upon this i^chief 
as one of, the most favourably disposed ' towards 
the British cause. ' ' • . ’ iln ’ ‘ ^ 

The piratical conduct of the Sawuntwaree State, 
situated, between Kolapooi and Goa, having, as 
we have before stated, ob%ed the Bombay govern- 
ment to fit outran expedition to reduce it (to sub- 
mission, a political agent was left there to control 
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the conduct of the Malwan ‘durbar. ’'‘Eventually, 
however, this principality will be placed on the 
footing of Kolapoor.- Its Raja, Khem Sawunt, of 
the Bhoosla race, is only just reaching the ypars of 
majority,^ and’the intrigues and squabbles’of the 
women, uho held, the regency pending his" mi- 
nority, were the principal cause of the ^previous 
misconduct of the court. Independently of these 
three principalities, there are likewise six of the 
larger jageerdars of the Mahi*alta empire, who, 
having made their submission in time to save their 
possesaons, ‘enjoy them on the footing of protected 
independence, thus forming exceptions to the ge- 
neral system under which the whole of Bajee Rao’s 
dominions in the Buklmn have been occupied and 
administered by the British government. These 
are the Fnthee Nidhee, the Punt Suchem, the 
Senaputee, and ihe Punt Ambait, with Apa. 
Desaee of Nipanee, ‘ and the Augria family, chiefs 
of Kolaba. Over these, the Sutara Raja has no 
authority whatsoever, and their mutual rivalry 
and jealousies, added to the recollection of the 
utter failure of Bajee Rao’s effort to shake our 
power with the united energy of the whole TVIah- 
ratta nation, 'afford abundant securities against 
any future mischievous intrigues or combinations 
amongst them. , 

With the above reservations, and some few vil- 
lages and districts held by SindhkaJ the entire 
2 c 2 
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Mahratta territory wthin the Dukhun is directly 
administered by British officers. The 'tract above 
the western Ghats was formed into five districts, 
each under a collector, subject to the control of 
the general Commissioner /at Poona.' The collec- 
tors were stationed at Danvar for the districts 
southward of the Kishna and IVama, called some- 
times the Carnatic districts ; at Sutara* for the 
reserved domain of that family, and the adjoining 
territoxy ; at Poona, for the city and environs ; at 
Ahmednugur, for the Northern Mahratta territory'; 
and in Kand^s for that province. Mr. Elpldnstone 
continued as Commissioner until 1B20, when, in 
recompense for his services, lie was appointed 
Governor of Bombay, and Mr. Chaplin, of the 
Madras Civil Service, succeeded him.’ Up to this 
period, the Supreme Government had retained the 
control of affairs over the 'Commissioner, but the 
occasion was now taken to transfer the 'whole 
territory to the Bombay presidency, for whicli its 
situation marked it as an appropriate augmenta- 
tion. The Konkan, or tract from the sea-shore to 
the western ' Ghfits had, from the first establish- 
ment of the British authority, been ' subject ’ to 
Bombay. ■ : . .. 

■ ‘ Before leaving Poona, Mr. Elphinstone' ad- 
dressed to the Supreme Government a most com^ 

* Since the transfer to the Sutara Raja in 1822, the'office^ 
stationed here Las been designated Resident. 
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prchensive leport on the affaiis of the count] 
explaining at length its condition, and that of 
classes of its inhabitants, and giving a comph 
expose of his mode of administration, as compar 
on one hand with that of his Mahratta predect 
sors, and on the other with the systems of t 
Compan3'’s governments. The limit of a tvo 
like the present will not admit of any attempt 
incorporate the infonnation and opinions of tl 
valimhle state paper in the brief review to Avlii 
we arcf/restricted, and ns the report itself 1; 
beeni printed and freely circulated by the Indi 
governments, it is the less necessary to make t 
attempt. o 

Though larger in geographical extent, the ] 
served territory of the Bhoosla Raja is not mu 
more productive than that of Sutara. By far t 
greater part of it is unprofitable mountain a 
jungul, and even what little there is of fertile j 
gioii, is for the most part imbedded in hills a 
forests, and occupied by Rajas and petty chi< 
of indigenous races, from whom their Maliral 
conquerors extorted with much difficulty a ve 
scanty and irregularly paid tribute. It has be 
seen that Apa Saheb was successful in raising m( 
of ^these chiefs in insurrection again‘vt tlie gover 
ment set up in his room. The consequence wj 
that it became nccessar)' to employ British d 
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tachments ‘to I’educe thefai to obedience, and tbe 
continuance of Apa Sahcb in a tondition to excite 
apprehension, led next tO the estahlisliment of 
posts of'troops for the complete military occupa- 
tion of the country. The transition to the next 
step was easy and natural. TJie ofiiceis in com- 
mand of these posts hecame "vested with the entire 
civil administration to stipercession of all nativd 
authority within the Bhoosla territory. 

In June 1818, Lord Hastings isshed Tiis in- 
structions as to the course to be pursued upon the 
displacement of Apa Saheb. He directed the mi- 
noT grandson of Haghoojee, by the daughtermar- 
ned to Goojur Apa, to be seated on the vacant Gud- 
dee, upon his adoption into the Bhoosla famil/, 
by Buka Baee, tlie survivirig wdow, ^iicKIwas 
requisite to perfect his to the succession.^ ^ 

It was his Lordship’s 'vish that a native^ admi- 
nistration should be formed from amongsl the’ 
prindpal people'of 'the court of Nagpoor/hnd Ku- 
rfeydn Pundit naturally occurred as a fit'inkini 
ment^ for the purpose. After a short experience 
of his incapacity, however, Bifka Baee, -the -adop-* 
tive mother, and r^ent for the minor, invited 
Goojaba Dada, who it wiU be lecoUected had been 
driv«i by Apa Saheb to retire for security to Alla- 
habad,* miliin the British dominions, (o ^askirne 

Mti . K n Ti , . nf I)-'^ Of'' 

ifi * Vide page 429, vol 1. ' 
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thp station^of Dewan, and manage the ipterests of 
the family ^ , He accordingly was summoned down 
for the ^pur^se, and upon his amval, the ceremony 
of the ^young Raja’s adoption and formal investi- 
ture was duly performed* ^ He was proclaimed by 
the name of jRajee Rao Bhoo'^la. In the mean 
timef however, the discoveiy of further mtngues 
and ^designs of Apa Saheb required all the Resi- 
dent 8 vigilance^ and circumspection , and finding 
it inqjossible to trust any Mahratta at the court, it 
was deemed indispensable, pending the operations 
against the ex-Raja and bis adherents, to place 
every department at the capital,, as well as in the 
intenor, under<th?, direct control ofBntish officers 
This extended} even to the mint and treasury of 
Nagpoor, and though, adopted as a, measure of 
temporary precaution, the difficulty of ivithdrawing 
has jled to a contmuance of the system even, to the 
present time Two land revenue settlements have 
in this interval been made generally for the whole 
temtory, by the direct agency of Bntish officers, 
acting under the Resident’s orders, and fact 
the entire administration ^has been and,, is btiU 
conducted by the Resident, and persons of his 
setetioB,, j , , , 

jThis, state of things was j much deprecated by 
the Marquess of Hastings, who, on all occasions, 
showed his anxiety to prevent unnecessary jnter- 
position in the affairs of native govemraents — 
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Though iensible of tlie neccssitj of the oii^nal 
assumption of authority, pending the operations 
against Apa Saheb, his instructions enjoined its 
confinement to the narrowest possible limits, , and 
directed that there should be no departure from 
the native system, so that when an cfficient_nnd 
tnisMvorthy administration could 'he formcd,tnn 
might be in a condition to l>e retransferred ivith- 
out embarrassment or incom'enicuce. ,, Again, 
when the conclusion of the first revenue settle- 
ment for three years was reported, it was the 
special instruction of the Supreme Government, 
that at the second, which it was resolved should 
be for five years, the written engagements to be 
exchanged with the landholders and malgoo^nrs 
should contain a notice that the Ilaja’s authority 
would be re-established, and that the ensuing ar- 
rangements must therefore be adjusted with Ids 
officers. It remains to see what will be the issue 
of these measures now that the Raja is attaining 
the years of majority. There is so much incon- 
venience and loss of credit also in withdrawing 
after having gone so far, that sooner or later some 
arrangement ^vill probably ensue of the same cha- 
racter as those made heretofore wth the Arcot, 
the Tanjore, and the Moorshedabad families. 
Howsoever much fnrfcetf we may deprecate the 
tendency of the system, it does not seem possible 
to stop its course, and to retrace steps once made 
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in’iid^ni^Usnlw'nys’a’ineQSui’e^of thriiy'^ues- 
ticffiable theddsii^ oFirtairitairting 

the Md families iri'^plendoiir‘nn'd nuthdrity trdjghs 
on one sidd, tli^ intOrdsts of the population nt large, 
witli which suchta^coiirse appears absolutely in- 
cotnpalibleVpreponderate ’on the bther/and tie- 
raan& Ihe' bcrifice'nt our hands.'dThe^l intention 
of'renlovirtg ^llife'Goahd ‘chiefs '^from^theirfdepen- 
dahc^on Nag^'bor'has *becn already avowed, and 
thb‘Vholfe'^tbmtorynearly is in thc’sftme^Condltiorf 
\Vith‘the tracC dccilpied by the GoandJtriiSes/fftnd 
lids’* theTrefofi an ^Oqual '‘claim to^Jbe''trftnlfeiTed 
pei'man^ntly to our'diicct management;’! A’pdpiU 
lalion,’*ihetit'observed;Hhat lirts-Oifce’bfeen accusi 
tomed to tin adminisiratiOn’dondncfed'bn prifibiple 
b^’Brititii '■officers ‘6f integrity^ afcting'foi' thb^inib- 
lic’goOdj-’SVill iieVer'yield already obcdienc^ td'thd 
rapacious ’agents of anative despot;'andtiti’i^ the 
height ’of tyranny io deliver Ihem^over, 'bound 
hand^a^d foot^' Vo ‘ liecbme the- victims Of any vi- 
cious system that chanro or caprice may substitute 
for that to which'they have fieen afccustomed^ni w 
At the some ’time thal.tlib tivil administiatibn 
of ihe Bhoosla dominions was thuy'OpOnlyiaSstxmed 
and’exeicised by'Biitishjfunctio'nariesV medsUres 
weie takeh>iintlcr the imore^direct sanction ^f tl/O 
Supreme f Government for permanently secuiiiig 
the military force of the state." ,A11 thctroopWe- 
tained on the Raja’s establishment, ’’ have accord- 
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ingly been oi^nized on the modpi of tJiq reformed 
infantry and cavnliy’ of t)je Nizam ; tlmt is, have 
been embodied in corps under the command of 
Britisli officers of the ComiJany’s array. TIjus 
in tiie scale of native powers tlie Blioosla court 
liolds now bat a veiy Ioav grade, and is more 
absolutely a pageant than even the Sutara Raja. 
We have no means of stating Uic footing on which 
the Raja's personal establishment has been placed, 
Dor whether the charge Iras been defrayed hitherto 
from surplus revenue jielded by our management, 
after paying all the civil and militarj' expenses, 
•or is pronded by an annua] increase of debt. 
The matter is well deserving of attention, and 
doubtless will ha> e received it. 

The territories on the Nerbudda, and oth*er 
tracts acquired from the JJhoosla, and annexed to 
theBritidi possessions, have been administered on 
theisame principles Tvith the dominions of Bajee 
Rao. A’ Commissioner was appointed in 1818 
with full powers to superintend the whole, while 
under him several junior officers performed the 
local duties. These have been unfettered by the 
necessity of adhering to any particular set of re- 
gulations, and the course of proceeding in every 
department has ‘been left to be arranged by the 
ednunissioner, under a mere general instruction 
from the government, gradually to adapt the prin- 
ciples of the settled administration of itsoldjpos- 
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sesfeions to the hdbits -arid feelings of its sub- 
jectsi "'Experience’had'sTiown that sudden'^ahd 
abrupt’ changes 'of '-system, even 'when made from 
the worst’ to the best,' produced, nevertheless, revo- 
lutions' of property and' extensive misery to par- 
ticular classesr ‘This was the 'main evil' to*' be 
avbided/'ahd the sense of it led the Supreme'Go^ 
vemraent always to prefer lea\'ing the function^ 
anes's'^l^ to newly-acquired territories to oct on 
th’eir* Wn 'responsibility, with only very' general 
instructions for^ihelr guidance, and la'^e discre- 
tionary powere.'" The system doubtless required 
individuals worthy of such high confidence, tind 
in ‘Mr.'Cbarles Arthur Molony*, the Commissioner 


,, *,ln,the past rains, tbat js, in the month of September 1S24, 
Ibis jraluable public servant fell a |Victini to the fever ^incident^ 
to tKe climate of Jubuljxror at that season, and which TiaS 
annudlly attacked him there at ‘the Same period of the' year.’ 
A'singular modesty of character 'and manner^ prevented his 


seeking those means of, public distinction by which others in 


his^ situation^ might with^a small^fraction of , his talei^ts have 
made their name generally known to the world. ^ Of his pub- 
lic, worth, however, all that have been near^the country 'uniief 
his managenrent', or^liave been^brought’officially'oriprivately 
bto Contact Wth'him^ know eoouqji to regret his loss as irre- 


parable, and no one -ever, ‘left so large a circle 'of really attach- 
ed friends. The author was his college coteroporary, and, the 
friendship which arose out of this connexion strengthened 
with years, and in a long course of similar habits and p'uriuits', 
had grown into an afi'ection sudi as is rarely felt in Ihe shoA 
period of human'existence. He can trust himself lo say no 


more. 
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appointed to the Nerbudda ‘ districts as in Mr. 
Elphinstone, it found an ‘ agent peculiarly gifted 
for the task, one who will hereafter be cited as ’a 
bright example of tlie efficiency and success of 
this mode of administration. 

The court of Mulhar Rao Holkur, which simi- 
larly passed through the alembic of a regeneration 
by British means, contrived by good' conduct'to 
escape the degradation which befel its associates 
in the Mahratta cause. Mulhar Rao, like the 
Bhoosla Raja, was stiU a minor, incapable of 
inanaging the affairs of his family. The oppor- 
tune death, 'however, of Toolsee Baee, who it will 
be recollected was sacrificed by 'tlie Putan military 
the night before tl»e battle of Mehiidpoor, removed 
a source of perpetual intrigue and mischief, and 
opened the door for the introduction of a ministry 
selected from the most reasonable adherents ^bf 
the court. Tlie choice fell upon Tanteea Jog,* as 
we have before mentioned ; and as he possessed 
in Ids own 'person 'considerable credit and influ- 
ence, and was by birth and education a man of 
business, 'he lias contrived to make his govern- 
ment woik by its native means, fwithoutiresorting 
to British aid or interferenTC in it'i internal affairs, 
ft fs to be observed, however, that a British poli- 
tical agent has continually resided at the' court, 
and all its relations witli Rajpoot chiefs and feu- 
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datories or dependants* likely to give i trouble, [as 
well as all disputes with J3oulut‘Bao Sindheea, or 
jwith members of the {Puwar family,* have been 
adjusted by his means. The facility of resorting 
to this mediation on occasions of difficulty has 
doubtless been felt by Tanteea Jog as ,aj great 
advantage. Nevertheless he is entitled to mucli 
credit' foi , his internal administration, lyhich has 
not only gone on smoothly without calling foi 
British interposition, but is represented to be in 
the main good, and to have produced a consider- 
able improvement as wcU in the resources as in 
the general prosperity of^thc coimtry.i His sys- 
tem of revenue management seems to be that of 
farming villages or small districts to middle-men 
of substance and req)ectability for considerable 
periods. Under this plan, the revenue realized 
from the territory left to the Holkur family by 
the treaty of Mundisor, is estimated by Sir John 
Malcolm to amount now to about twenty-five lakh 
of rupees, which sum therefore may be assumed 
as the annual income of the court. The charges 
of course do not fall much short of the receipts, 
but this is a matter with which we have no con- 
cern at present. Inddr has been fixed upon as 
the permanent capital and i place of residence of 
the Holkur family, but the territory is still so 
much interwoven with that of Sindheea as to pre- 
clude any attempt to trace its limits. With ex- 
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ception to the arbitration of- some disputed points 
Tvith other Mahratta families, and the adjustment 
of;t]ie Purtab-Gurb and similar tributes, the 
treaty of MundU6r has sufficed for the settlement 
of all its rdations. 

The military contingent to be furnished by 
Holkur at our requisition is tlirco tliou«and liorso, 
including the quota of Ghufoor Khan. The occa- 
sion for calling out this force has not lately arisen, 
nor is it likely we shall ever count much upon 'its 
services. The court will thus be saved from one 
material source of vexation, by escaping those 
efforts to reform and secure efficiency to 'the ‘con- 
tingents whicli generally end in their ‘being ‘ofli- 
cored from our omi army, and mode substantially 
British troops. Tlic consummation most to be 
wished in respect to all these obligation^'bf riiili-' 
tary service is, that from desuetude of requisb^ 
tions, the establishments may bD’hoglected^Unlil 
they become wholly unrailitnry, and arc conhned 
to duties of police and revenue, or other civil func-' 
tions; for now that tranquillity has been ever}’ 
where established, the military character is lid 
longer suited to the petty states who occupy the‘ 
country. ‘ The heads of them 'should' tlierefore be' 
ti? }/re fre^y on tncoineSy' 
irajjrove their territories by^bcneficence and public^ 
works, while their establishments of horse and foot ' 
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fall gradually to decay as the walfa of^their toivns 
and villages have already been sufferfed to do.’v ' 
The dismemberment. of Ameer Kharii and the 
establishment of Ghufoor Klian in a ‘guaranteed 
Jageer from the possessions of the Holkur family, 
have had the effect of introducing n counterpoise 
to the predominant influence of the Hindoos iii 
this particular part of India, and the respectable 
footing on ■\vluch the Bhopal Nuwab has been 
placed, will tend to give weight and consistency 
to the Moosulman interest so created, f No doubt 
there exists at present very little community of 
sentiment rbetween the-Mahrattas and -Rajpoots, 
or other indigenous races ; still, as there is this 
common bond of union, it will not be thought an 
overstrained effort lOf political foresight to giiard 
against the possibility of revolution by thug toriso- 
lidating and strengthening an influence uncon- 
nected with either. The sacrifice exacted of the 
Holkur court, in order to effect thfe arrangements 
made with these two Futan adventuiers, was n''ie- 
venue of between six and seven lakh of mpees for 
Ameer Khan, and half that amount for the other 
chief. Ameer Khan advanced a* claim toj the 
lands guaranteed in Dageer to Ghufoor jKhan, 
alleging that chief to have been merely an‘agent 
or manager set over them on his -behalf, and it is 
by no means improbable that such was 'Ihe brigin 
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of the Jageerdar's possession ; hut as in the set- 
tlement with Holkur’s court, the present condi- 
tion of Ghufoor Khan ha^ influenced the stijni- 
lation in his favour, it was not deemed advisable 
to be ovei-scrupulous in tracing the origin of his 
title, and the claim was therefore rejected, nor 
would the British government permit the feudal 
allegiance of Ghufoor Khan to be tiansferred from 
Holkur to the Putan, as solicited by Ameer Khan. 
In order, however, to console this chief for tlie dis- 
appointment and losses incurred, as well in this 
respect as in the abrupt termination of his rela- 
tions with the Rajpoot states, Rampoora Tpnk, 
a cession of the treaty of Mundisor, was conferred 
upon him, and he has since been otherwise fa- 
voured as well personally as by the grant of an 
income to his son. ^ 

‘ In all these arrangements, the main considem- 
tion has been to guard against any future disturb- 
ance* of the public peace, and the weakness and 
absolute dependance on ourselves, in which all the 
chiefs who 'have heretofore taken the lead amongst 
the states of India must now feel themselves, 

’ seems 'to afford complete assurance against any 
repetition of hostile conduct on their part. Doti- 
jlut Rao Siudheea is the only one whose power has 
not been so reduced, but his character is not the 
less changed. Instead of holding the attitude of 
a rival, jealous of our encroaching preponderance, 
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and ready^ to head an opposition to our raeasiures, 
lie has thrown himself completely into our nnns, 
and is now endeavouhng to avail himself of our 
name and authority *w p\e system and oiganiza- 
tion to his own government, which was else on 
the point of dissolution It will be recollected 
that it was a stipulation of the treaty of Gwalior 
that Sindlieea should furnish a contingent of five 
thousand horse, to be placed undei British officers 
for employment in the Pindaree War, | The force 
was not obtained in time to be made 'available 
against the freebooters, and the bad quality of 
the horse furnished, with othei difficulties and de- 
lays of the court, led to the greater part being 
raised directly by the British officers appointed to 
superintend their movements The corps, was, 
however, no sooner completed in this waj , than 
Sindheea found his advantage from the power it 
gave him of controlling hisjdiflercnt militaiy^ com- 
manders,* who had to this time enjoyed dmost 

• Colonel Baptiste’s fate is an example m point 'Alarmed 
nt the conclusion of the treaty of Gwalior, he left his troops 
and hastened thither in Nov 1818, to ascertain the intentions 
of the Durbar He was at first well receired and hoi^oured 
with the title of General , bnl no sooner had Sindheea taken 
his line and come to tlie resolution of keeping welVwjtij the 
English, at^all hazards, than he had both Baptiste afid h'is''ion 
confined on the plea of calling them^ to account for thii reve- 
nue of the lands assigned for the pay of ftieir troops ( A mu- 
tiny was at the same time instigated amongst the soldiery, 
VOL. II 2d 
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complete independence ; and at the same time 
of consolidating his authority over the heteroge- 
neous mass of subjects and feudatories who owned 
more or less of dependence on him. One of the 
British officers with a body of these troops was 
employed by Sindheea, very soon after the corps 
was organized, in settling an arrangement with 
the Raghoogurh family, which had heretofore 
given so much trouble to Colonel Baptiste. He 
effected the object with much skill and success, 
and having reduced one branch of the family^to 
accept an amicable settlement, expelled and dis- 
persed the rest, who still clung to the life of 
violence and depredation to which their desperate 
circumstances had driven, them. , Subsequently 
Uijoon Singh, ex-Raja of Gura-Koto, a depen- 
dency^of Sindheea lying east of Sagur, broke out 
into insurrection , and overpowering the garrison 
there, was on the point , of recov’cring the whole 
of j that territory, and setting up in independence. 
The contingent was here again made available 
to restore the Gwalior authority, and with the aid 
of a detachment and train from^ Sagur, the town 

and another commander sent to supersede Baptiste’s lieute- 
nants Mutual violence ensued, and the contingent was then 
made use of to awe all parties to submission Baptiste, after 
suftering the torture, not for the first lime, was allowed to 
retire to Shccopoor, the only possession left for the mainte- 
nance of hi* ftmtly 
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itself was besieged and quickly recovered. • Tlicac 
and otlior scrnccs having made the Gwalior Dur- 
bar sensible of the value of a force constituted in 
this manner, its assent ‘u'as soon after obtained to 
the permanent aj)propriation of the funds reded 
by the treaty of Gwalior for the maintenance of a 
body of two thousand horse, to Ikj commanded 
by British officers, and paid from the Hcsidcnt’s 
treasury as heretofore. Tlic -cngagoincnt to this 
effect hears date the Gth of Fchrnaiy 1820, and 
some minor arrangements and cxcliangcs of terri- 
tory were settled on the same occasion. ‘ Feeling 
its reliance on this force, the court lias since given 
way freely to the jealousy with which it viewed 
the conduct of its other commanders, and most of 
their military establishments have accordingly 
been broken up and disinisecd. The want of funds 
lias alone prevented the redwetions* from being 
carried further, and to supply tlicsc, it was at one 
time in agitation for the British government to 
advance a considcrahle sum to the Durbar on a 
territorial mortgage, but the ncgociation failed, 
though the overture came originally from the 
ministers of Doulut Rao. The tributes realized 
through the British govciumcnt, along with the 
pensions in lieu of Jageers assigned for 'the pay- 
ment of the two tliousand horse, amount to 
10,24,193 Gwah'or rujiees. Besides this, there, 
are grants to ‘different sirdars and members of 
2 D 2 
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the family, amounting to I7,i4,535 nipee*i, uincli 
being under the British guarantee are cfjually 
iKJjond the control of the court. Including thc'ic 
items, the gross rc\cnuc remaining to Sindheea 
has !»cen estimated at about one erore and forty 
lakh, hut the cost of collection cannot, under the 
present system, lie assumed at Icss than twenty- 
fi>e per cent With such arexcmic, the Gwalior 
Durbar still maintains of course a \ery jwominent 
place among the native j>owcrs of Hindoostnn, hut 
tills court hns.nhdicatcd altogether its claim to 
indcjicndcncc, ns well by nlloulng the dissolution 
of its native iiiilitar) |>ovvcr, ns from habitual reli- 
ance on the counsels and inedintion of tlie British 
resident at Guallor. The financial resources of 
the state, moreover, arc by no means free, and it 
will 1)0 a long time licforc Douhil Rao enn hojx* 
to rwlecxn his territory from tlic mortgages nnd 
assigmncnls made at various periods of distress to 
native Innkcrs on most ruinous terms, as to 
cal up nearly all his income. ^Vhen lie slmll have 
done so, he u ill lie cntilleil to mnk vv ith tlio Oudh 
chief, who Ins rccciitlv nssumctl the kingly title, 
nnd whose revenues arc nfiout equal. 

From what is nfwvc statotl, it will 1m* evident 
that, although Doulut Rno Smdhcca lias never 
foninll) ncccplcil n s^il^idinn alliance, nnd on* 
gagifl to l)C3r the chirp,* of a Ixvly of BriJisIi 
IrtviiM. he is not on that acx*ount less dependent. 
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and the arr'ingcinent for i)(.ii)ctinting the intro- 
duction of Biiti^h officers into his imlitnr\ esta- 
blishment, brings him decidedly within the chss 
All the power his go\ eminent now possesses is 
dcnvcil from this source, and the amngement 
affords aprospcct of that degree of tr'inquilhrntion 
and prospenty to the countrj which ordinarily 
results from a conncKionof the kind E\en tins 
will be no inconsiderable gain, when set in compa- 
rison wath the state of things prcnously existing , 
for the want of organisation, or of system of any 
kind, cither in civil oi mihtai-y affairs, had pro- 
duced a state of anarchy and general distress 
unheard of among cinlizcd nations, andwhicli 
had nearly reached its crisis in tlie absolute depo- 
pulation of the country So sensible are all classes 
of the adiantage which has resulted from the ge- 
ncnl establishment of the Bntidi influence, that 
even the Mahrattas, and military chiefs of Sind 
lieca’s durbai , talk now of the 7)erjod which termi 
natedin the measures wclme related, as the time 
of trouble, and unnei sally congratulate themselves 
on having escaped its cmIs Tlie prospects of the 
country , and its population under this system, dfc- 
sen’e t}te senttiR) tJio stRtesmtR 

Of the peninsula of India about two thirds are 
now under the direct raamgement of the three 
Presidencies, and these doubtless are by fni the 
best go\eined regions of Asia The means of 
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bett(^iing the 'administration, and of imposing' 
fresh ciiecks on the conduct of the functionaries 
employed, is the constant study of the most intel- 
ligent men in the country, and of many more 
whose attention is wholly given to the subject in 
Europe. 'Hence there is a continual effort at im- 
provement, and the result is, that a system of 
government has been established which not only 
affords as complete security of person and proper- 
ty to the natives of the country, as it has ' been < 
found possible to give, but has promoted an in- 
crease hf wealth and prosperity and general hap- 
piness and Contentment such as India never befoi'e 
ei\jo^ed. 

The iCraaining 'third of the 'peninsula is in a 
different state. The traveller cannot enter it 
Tvifhont having a guard of armed men. Even 
the ‘Eutopcan, Vhosc' person is tinder the eye of a 
power which ' all acknowledge and bow to, takes ' 
an'escort immediatelyhe crosses the British fron- 
tier. Still it must not be Supposed that there'is’ 
no improvemetat. ’Altliough the protection from 
thieves ^and robbers', and the arrangements for the 
administration of civil and criminal 'justice, are in- 
complete every wliere, except 'in the British pos- 
sessions, this is now the worst that can be said 'of 
the remaining ‘districts. A lew uniicensed plun- 
derers,' single, 'or in’small gangs, form the onlyin- 
teiTuption to the general peace of the country, for 
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611 the native chiefs, amongst whom the tract 
not 'directly occupied by the British is par- 
celled out, have b^in to feel the necessity of 
administering their territory with a view to peace. 
The obligation to protect travellers, and encou- 
rage trade — to render e^ual justice, and promote 
the prbsperity of the country, is acknowledged 
by all; but, from their ignorance of the principles 
of goveAiment, their execution is, for the most 
part, veiy defective. 

I The system which prevails throughout is pretty 
uniform. There is, first, ^a native family vested 
with the 'nominal sovereignty; then there is a 
military force essentially British, having British 
officers, or there is a British cantonment at no 
great distance, and sometimes both, to assure the 
submission of tlie population to whatever may be 
ordained. For the application of this ‘force, .and 
to watch over the conduct of those who originate 
the administrative measures, there is eveiy where 
a British Pohtical Agent or Besident, reporting 
only to his government, and receiving Bis orders 
thence, but exercising a large personal discretion 
as to interference or non-interference withj the 
native jdocsl autfccrity., * v , 

Tlie administrative function in these states is 
variously exercised: sometimes 'the recognised 
sovereign 'gbvems for himself. The Rhja of 
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Mysoor appears, since tlie dcatli of .Poomen, to 
afford an example of this, and Donlut Rao Sind- 
heea is anotlier of the larger powers who may still 
be said to reign in person; for although his em- 
barrassments liave thrown him into the hands of 
a banker-minister, Gokrd Paruk, who is in fact 
the principal manager, the choice was Sindheea s 
own, and the minister was neither imposed by 
the British, nor does he enjoy otjr guarantee or 
sanction. 

It was the intention of Lord Hastings to. leave 
the Oudh chief in the same manner independent, 
but the indolent habits of the prince led ‘him to 
transfer the power to a designing favourite of low. 
extraction and profligate character, ’ who having 
a party interest to serve without any assurance 
of British support to rely upon, has establislted a 
very mischievous influence and- authority, ' at- 
tended with more ruin andidistress to individuals 
and families whom he has looked upon as ptosonally 
hostile, than would have resulted from any other 
system. The confusion and misgovemment that 
ensued have* recently determined the British 

I ‘ f ( , I ' I 

• The detfrmination to urge a reform in the Oudh admi- 
nistration was adopted after the de^iarture of Lord Hastings 
frotc India, for Ins Lordship, though not insensible of the bad 
character and mischievous results of the minister's conduct, 
was always averse to interfere otherwise than in the way of 
mild expostulation. p i nl;. 
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goverament to interfere authoritatively for its cor- 
rection and reform, but in ulmt manner its views 
of improv ement are to be enforced 'is a question 
not jet settled, and one that must depend in a 
great measure on the Resident. 

Oudh having fallen into this condition, there 
are none other of Die larger states that 'can he 
said to be administered bj' the prince in 'person. 
Of the minor ones Kolapoor and Kota; in the 
lifetime of Zalim Singh, that is, if he be' ’re- 
garded as’ its chief, Joudhpoor, and the Rhjpbot 
states within the desert, almost nil’ the^pettj^ 
chiefships of Bundclklmnd; BhopftI also until the 
death of 'Nuzur Mohummed ; Ameer Khnn’s^s- 
sessions ; the Rampoor and Elicbpooruja^eers j 
Bhurtpoor, MacJierree, and the Seihh 'chief* be- 
yond the Jumna, and sundry others belong to this 
class. Audit maybe observed, that if the chief be 
well disposed, and the territorj' small enough'to 
be managed as an festatc, the chanced of good go- 
vernment are as great under this'sjstcm hs. under 
anyother.iiFortheprinceor feudatory 'has a'direct 
interest for his own credit sake in managing well, 
and he is above the temptations to abiisej.his 
authority, which avarice, or the desire of sej^ving 
party ends, present; ordinarily to a casual minister. 
At the same time there is not much need of system 
■ or acquaintance with general principles, wlierf the 
whole can be personally superintended t c^inractcr. 
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therefore, is every thing, and its influence is further 
extended by the despotic form of all the goveni- 
ments from the largest even to the petty chief, 
whose revenue is but half a lakh. Some clmck 
is, however, indispensable, in order to prevent out- 
rageous wrong, and this is afforded by the presence 
of the British Political Agent. If the conduct 
of the prince or chief, when left to himSelf, be ra- 
dically vicious ; if he be an imbecile and the tool 
of mischievous minions ; if again he be a minor, 
and his guardians fail grossly in their duty> it is 
the, Resident’s or Agent’s business to report the 
circumstances to his government, and- obtain its 
sanction to apply a proper remedy. The obUga- 
tion of interposing in such cases seems to be a 
necessary consequence of our holding the military 
power 5 for we tvield it with so strong an arm', as 
utterly to deprive the population of their natural 
remedy in rebellion, and the aristocracy of theirs 
in faction and conspiracy. Unless, therefore, the 
correction come from the British gjivemment there 
can be no limit to vice and ’tyranny, 'howsoever 
intolerable. The consideration of the remedy 
brings us to the ether forms j^sumed by the native 
states under protection. ' 

tVlien the prince is vicious or incapable in siichi 
a degree as to require intaposition, fJie Brifisb 
government has a choice of three courses : — ^First, 
the reigning prince may be removed, and a sue- 
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cessor provided of better disposition, or superior 
capacity. Secondly, the reigning prince may be 
placed in tutclage'of a native administration ; or, 
thirdly, the countiy may be ndministeied for him 
by British officers. 

The depositibn 6f the Prince, being nn act of ex-’ 
treme violence, is reserved for exti erne cases. 'It 
has never been resorted to, except on proof of defee-' 
tionfrom the alliance, \vluch,asthe stronger pow er,' 
we naturally call treachery nnd 'lebellion;' or of 
very heinous crimes, such as murder,' and the like. 
The history of ‘British India, fr6m the time of U<!a- 
sim Ulee Klian of Bengal, to that of ApaSalicb of 
Nagpoor, affords abundant Instances of the foniier 
kind. ' Of princes, or feudatories deposed for 'mur- 
der, without defection or treachery t6 the alliance, 
the piedeccssorof the present Rampoor Jngeeidar, 
who Was put aside in the time of Sir John Shore, 
for assassinating Ijis' brother, is a’ case in point; 
and a more recent instanbe has occuried within 
the past year, ‘ in . the supcrcession of the Kurnol 
Jageerdar 'Moliummed Mbonuwur ICIian, for hei- 
nous criminality, and more especially for putting 
to death one of his wives. Though perhaps Justi- 
fied in such cases, the example would be lost were 
the same meed to be dealt out to inoffensive imbe- 
cility,'mischievous only in its consequences, or to 
meic eiTora and vices of administration ; and jet 
such aic the cases that oidinarily require Inlerpo- 
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sition The second coul^L is hence verj gene- 
rally adopted, mz a ministry, or regency, is esta 
Wished by a direct exertion of British influenec, 
and the individual, or party, selected for the oflice 
IS inaintimed in the extrtise of all power to 
the prejudice even of the sovereign’s authority 
Under this system Icssoiicn violence is ccitainl) 
done, than by the so\cicigns absolute remo\'d, 
but the effect is \ cry nearly the same The re- 
medy, how ever, may still not be sufficient, and 
then there is no alternative but cither to take the 
country entirely, oi to adopt the third and last 
course, and directlj odmmistci its affairs for nnd 
on belnlf of the native state by Bntish officers 
It will be necessary to saj a word or two on the 
merits of cich of tliese systems 

The admimstntivc power has Ijecn exorased 
by ministers appointed through British agency 
and under British giniantce at Hjderabad, at 
Jypoor, and in several other states that might 
be named, and the mam defect of the sjstem 
seems to he, first, that it consolidates all pow^ei in 
the hands of an irresponsible minister , and, se 
condly, that the degree of subsequent interposi 
tion depends entirely on the personal character of 
the British leprcsentative, and is wholly beyond 
tJte cffntf’Oi tite g&fcrtmxeRt A 
owes his elevation to such a source, feels that his 
authoritj and influence dejiend on his cicating the 
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impre‘;«!ion tlmt all his measures have the support 
of the British government. They must have the 
appearance, if not the reality, of emanating from 
close concert and intelligence with the Kesi- 
dent, and the strictest intimacj' must therefore 
be kept up urith lilm. Tlie consequence is, that 
there is no ascertaining whether a measure is the 
Resident’s, or the minister’s. If any thing wrong 
occurs, the minister is nccjuittcd of responsibility 
to his court, and the world he acts before, by 
alleging or giving it to be understood, that the 
matter was forced on Jiim by bis connexion with 
the British government. On the other hand, if 
the Resident bo called to account, tl)0 ministers 
name is a cloak to cover ovciy thing. Of the con- 
sequence of this system, the state of things at 
Hyderabad affords a notable instance. By, the 
effect of measures originating in an apparent or 
real concert, a revolution W'ns effected, w hich de- 
stroyed the influence of nil tlie great men of the 
court, and by the resumption of their military 
tenures and other possessions, consolidated the 
whole power and resouia^ of the country in 
the hands of the minister. Owing his appoint- 
ment ^hoUy to the British goi’eatment, aad need- 
ing its daily support, he avowedly yielded to the 
influence and suggestions of the Resident in the 
management and appropriation of the ^immense 
resources which thus came to his disposal ; but 
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this, instead of tending to the establishment of a 
frugal and economical system, produced a ruinous 
accumulation of debt, contracted on most usurious 
terms to an European meivantile house, establish- 
ed originally at the residency, and sanctioned 
at the Resident’s intercession by the British go- 
vernment- 

The whole of this subject has been so recently 
before the public, that it is quite unnecessary to 
enter into a particular explanation of its details. 
In so far as the mischief is attributable to the mis- 
conduct of the British functionaries, the public is 
the judge of their chai-acter and actions, and they 
have not failed to plead their cause before it. 
But on the form of native administration, of which 
the case is an instance, one cannot avoid remark- 
ing, that these or similar evils seem tlie necessary 
consequence of leaving to a single uncontrolled 
individual the management of such vast and va- 
rious interests as are involved in the administra- 
tion of so large a territory. The Nizam’s reve- 
nue is stated at near two millions sterling (Rs. 
1,89,33,553), which is much more than the best 
native steward can look after, although he have 
in the British Resident the best and most honest 
adviser ; and when the population also comes to 
be niunhered by millions, some further provision 
for its interests, than the mere nomination of a 
steward, seems absolutely indispensable. Althoxigh, 
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therefore, with the hiinor pmvers, whose territories 
are merc estates, such an arrangement may ordi- 
narily suffice, we may assume it as a general 
maxim, that no native minister, ignorant as the 
best of tJiem arc of tlie principles of government 
upon ^stem, can i ever succeed with a territory 
meriting the distinction of being ranked as a 
substantive political interest of the higher order. 
The limit to which this mode is appropriate, may 
be assumed at twenty or thirty lakh of rupees. 

The last form in which the administrative func- 
tion appears to be exercised amongst the native 
powers, is one repugnant, doubtless, to the higher 
orders, but originating in llie obh'gation fulti l)y 
the Britbli government to correct glaring and fla- 
grant evils, by sufficiently strong measures. The 
appointment of British officers directly to superin- 
tend the local administration for, and in the name 
of the native state, is the system alluded^ to-r- 
a system which has been adopted at Nagpoor, and 
was for some time followed at Siitara, as we have 
before stated. The disorganization at Oodeepoop 
obliged a temporary resort to the same plan in 
that state also ; but the most prominent instance 
of the kind is that of the Nizam’s dominions, 
where, as a necessary remedy for the accumulated 
evils of the minister’s mis-govemment, British 
oflicers have been stationed throughout the coun- 
try’ to isuperintend the revenue settlements, to 
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receive complaints of extorfaon, and to exercise n ^ 
general contiol in nU aOairs * These officers^ 
like those employed in the Blioosla tenitory, are^ 
under the orders of the British Resident at the 
capital , and as it is impossible for the govern- 
ment to regulate their conduct beforehand, or to 
establish any effectual check when the functions 
to be exercised are so ill defined, the powers and 
discietion necessaiily vested in the Residents ar^ 
extremely large It depends of course wholly 
on the peisonal character of the individuals, whe- 
ther they are abused or not , but as the Resident 
18, under this system, directly responsible for all 
that he does himself, or allows in others, he can 
no longer avail himself of the minister's name to 
cloak his measures 

TIius, it appears, thatanth the British govern- 
ment holding everj where the military pouei, 
and exerasing by the means of political agents 
stationed throughout such general supervision as 
IS necessary to assure the pubhc tianquilhty, there 
are three forms in which the administrative func- 

* This system originatfed v^uh S r Charles Metcalfe in 
1821 and though d aapprovcd by Lori Hastings wl o wish 
ed the desired reforms to be effected through influence 
and advice, ratlier than by so open a supercess on of the 
iruitKtera suiJionty na# marntarited by tiic 

other members of government to be md spensable and car 
ried completely into effect after lus Lordship a departure 
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tion is held by or for the native states now re- 
maining in India. First, the independent, where 
the prince manages liis own estate with his own 
agents ; secondly, the ministerial, where the 
British government, deeming the prince incompe- 
tent from minority, imbecility, confirmed vicious 
habit, or other cause of wluch itself only is the 
judge, appoints a native minister, who governs 
in his name ; and tliirdly, the residential, where 
the British political functionary in person, and 
by officers of his selection, manages the territory 
for the native prince. 

It must always be the wish of the Supreme 
government that the affairs of the native powers 
should be so conducted as to ^vc no trouble; that is, 
that they should proceed smootldy in the first of 
•the three forms above mentioned, ivithout calling 
for interposition of any kind, direct or indirect, 
permanent or temporary. It is only when this is 
found impossible, and when matters arc so em- 
broiled or mismanaged as to'threaten the public 
peace, that its interposition becomes indispensable, 
and ends in giving one of the other two forms to 
the state. The last of the three, being the most 
violent remedy, is of course the most rare. 

Compared with the systems of administration 
introduced into the immediate possessions of the 
three_ Presidencies of India, all these plans are of ' 
course very imperfect schemes of government, being 

VOL. ir. 2 E 
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deficient in the first essentials, from the absence 
sufficient checks and restniints on the conduct 
the individuals employed. . The last, bowev 
being the nearest approximation to a direct i 
sumption of the country, seems to afford the j 
pulation a much better chance of a government 
principles with a view to its interests, than t 
second, whicJi rests on the intervention of a nati 
party at the court, and perliaps even more th 
the first. 

Sooner or later all may possibly come to tl 
stage; but he must be a shallow politician tl 
would hasten the catastrophe, or attempt the int; 
duction of such a system, until every effort to pi 
up the native rule, and govern by the agency off 
families in existence, had absolutely failed— ur 
the change was acknowledged, by other powi 
similarly circumstanced, to be indispensable, a 
was called for by the general voice of the people 
- 'iVith these observations we shall dismiss t 
subject : it is scarcely ripe ibr full discussion y< 
an’d we ought, perhaps, to offer some apology 
touching upon it so imperfectly as we have doni 

That the universal extension of the Brit; 
influence has been attended with advantage 
the people of India, is a proposition not liki 
to be combated at the present day. The differt 
state of Malwa, and of all the provinces irecenl 
brought within its ran^, as viewed now that t 
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system has had five years’ trial, compared witii the 
condition of the same countries in 1817-18, esta- 
blishes the fact incontestably. It would be super- 
fluous to dilate on the evidences of improvement 
afforded by the return of an expatriated population 
to resettle the callages they had left desolate, and 
to reclaim property which in the times of violence 
and trouble had been thrown up and deserted as 
valueless. But we may be allowed to observe, that 
such a result could not have been produced by the 
simple e\tirpation of the Pindarees, and suppres- 
sion of the predatory system ; without the general 
controlling. govcmmdnt established at the same 
time, the relief must have been but temporary, and 
the effect would before this have disappeared. 
The quiet subsiding of nil classes into habits of 
peace, the revival of commerce and agriculture, 
the general employment of the poor in labour, the 
contentment of the rich and poweifid with the lot 
in which they are'placed, and their abandonment 
of irregular ambition and views of agression on 
their neighbours, are blessings not attributable to 
the mere present immunity from Piudaree vio- 
lence ; — they.are the effect of a permanent system 
based on the general conviction felt, that there is 
a power Which has the peace and happiness of the 
country at heart, and is both able and willing to 
take the necessary measures to ensure it. . 

Thus has thelirst step been gained in the pro- 
2 E 2 
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gress of improvement, — the rest will follow in due ) 
course; for, unless checked from causes at presents! 
beyond the reach of human foresight, the impulse- 
already given must carry the population forward.]! 
Some.additional precautions may, perhaps, be re- ’ 
quired as the machine advances ; but those who r 
have set the principle thus in action will, for > 
that at least, have a daim to the lasting gratitude i 
of the large family of the human race which has i 
been brought to feel its influence. | i; Iftioil' 
To the British interests there will result from 
the new order of thin^ cstabb’shed, first, a perpe-i / 
tual immunity from the hostile ravage of oUr Jm-fj 
mediate provinces, — an evil against the recuiTenceii 
of which W'e could never have hod any security, so !< 
long as a large portion of India continued to be 
hotbed for engendering the instruments of rapine i 
and disorder, and a place of refuge in defeat, or an ' 
asylum for the harvest of successful spoliation. fJ 
The consolidation of the whole peninsula linden I 
one uniform system, if that system possess but the » 
stahihty whidi experience leads us to expect, will i 
further, ^while, it lessens the occasions of internal] 
alarm, advance the external frontier of the British r 
dominion to the natural barriers of India, the sea,q 
the Heemachul, and the sandy deserts of tlje Indus.' 1 1 
Tlwaft baTTiefW -are a^ 'jesy fw •, 

and the seairity tliey aflbrd from external violence 
must give additional vigour to any effort that may 
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be TCquisiteJ wlibther to silppnss local disafiection, ' 
or for the'resistance 'of fordgn aggression, through , 
any 'one 'of the few avenues of approach.. In the 
utter ’absence’ of ^any miUtary power witliih* the, 
bai'rieri except such as would be equally available " 
with 'our own against’ an invader, the str'ength'that * 
can! be' thrd^vh' forward jq meet such a danger is' 
almo^ unlimited 5^ and faulty indeed must that go- 
vem’raent' be,'* that,' 'with such means at its disposal,* . 
should risk the bare pbssibility'of disaster. ^ 
fiTheJstru^Ie whicli has thus ended 'in the lini-. 
versal’ establishment of the British' influcricei' is'"’ 
particularly important and W’ofthy of attention, ns ' 
if'pronuses to be’ the last we shall ever have^'io' 
maintain with theWtivepowersbfIndia.' Hence- 
forward^ this ''epoch' will be referred ’to ns' that . 
whence each'-ofthe existing 'states will date’ the 
commencement "of its ‘peaceable settlement, *'and ' 
the I consolidation 'of its relations with the ‘Control- 
ling’ power. ''The dark age'of trouble and violence, “ 
which' so long spread its malign influence over 'the 
fertile regions of Central India,' has ‘\hus ceased 
from tliis time j 'and a hewcra'has cbmmenced,'we'^ 
trust; mth - brighter prospects,^-!-ari'era‘ ol'peStej'' 
prosperity,- and wealth' at leMt;’'if ‘not'of poiticalj’ 
liberty 'and' high moral improvement.^-'''^"' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FINANCIAL REVIEW. 

1813 TO 1823. 

Revenue of India — its character and peculiarities — General 
statement of receipts and disbursements jn Bengal for ten 
years— explanation of the principal resources of Bengal— 
land revenue— customs— salt monopoly— Opium ditto- 
other Items- statement for India during Uie same penod 
— home territorial charges— and London account ex- 
plained — debt account— cash balances — general results— 
Measures undcrtalcen for the reduction of debt and relief 
of the Home Treasury — Conclusion. 

It is usual to close the history of any period or 
course of events with a statement of the Financial 
result. This is particularly the case in matters 
connected with India ; and the custom, being a 
wholesome one, claims our obsen’ance. There are, 
however, some peculiarities in the system of Indian 
Finance , which it will be necessary to explain 
before submitting the result in a tabular form. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that the Re- 
venue of India is, for the most part, if not entirelj , 
an absolute property attaching to the possession of 
the countiy. Its amount is not regulated, as in 
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England and most European countries, by any 
direct reference to the wants of the state. Instead 
of deteruiining, in the first instance, the amount 
required for civil and for military charges, or for 
other disbursements of the year, and then settling 
tlie ways and means by which this specific amount 
shall be levied, the finance of India begins at the 
otlier end. The revenue is fixed and certain ; if 
the charges can be brought below it, the surplus is 
net profit to the Company or to the nation. If, on 
the other hand, a war, or other temporary exigency, 
demands a larger expenditure than the fixed reve> 
nue of the year, the government 1ms not tlie option 
of providing for its wants by fresh taxation: the 
only expedient is to anticipate some of the existing 
reventie by a loan on the terms of the day. The 
debt of India is thus a mortgage on the govern- 
ment income, incurred either for its preservation or 
improvement, or for the acquisition of further in- 
come ; and the question, wliether any particular 
measures have been attended with financial benefit, 
is resolvable by the simple calculation of whether 
tlie net revenue produced is worth tlie outlay. At 
the same time, the taxation being always the same, 
whatsoever may he the expenditure, the debt has 
nothing of the character of an optional alleviation 
of the bui dens of the present generation, by throw- 
ing some additional load on futurity, which is the 
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tlescription given of the ^public debts of, most En- 
lopean^tates. » ' i i i c ,ili i j , , > , 

I lAnother circmnstanccfto be borne in mind, is, 
that the governments of India have none pf those 
facilities whicli a paper currency and general sys- 
tem 'ofj credit offer to the conduct of large trans- 
actions in Europe, If a loan is raised or paid off, 
the whole amount is received ordeliveredin bullion, 
and that too diver, the most bulky of the precious 
metals. ^Vith such a currency the public resources 
cannot speedily ba made available in all parts *, and 
the most harassing duty the army has to iperforra, 
is that of providing treasure-escorts for the con- 
veyance of cash from place to place. ,, Hence dt 
follows that a large supply in bond b indispensable 
for, the current service of the state, and the amount 
has been estimated at not less than five or six crore 
of rupees for the three Piesidencies. ■'Unless this 
amount lis exhibited as the balance of the annual 
accounts remaining in hand, the xesult is a,tempo- 
Taiy embarrassment which means, thhtithe pay- 
ments "of the Government from some of its hundred 
treasures are less punctual than usual.’ r In Eng- 
‘land, 'Where alifthe greatpayments of the' govern- 
' ment 'are 'made by the 'Bank, the nation’ is saved 
the expense and inconvenience of retaining a fund 
of tills kind, n 'An issue of exchequer hills, at low 
ratc^ of interest to the Bank, and thence an issue 
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dfiiotcs to tlid’publidj^pTOvide^foi’ eveiy exigency ; 
and the cost to the nation is the incrcrtemporar 
charge of ihterest^^onHbc lexcheqner .bills,? unti 
'^they are redeemed or’fuhded.fi BiUif theneccssit; 
-of holding a lai^e supply thus in handds a’disad 
-vantage we labour under in India, the stahilityjc 
our currency isa redeeming benefit.;.! r-r hiojj 
’ In looting to the state of the debt ibis neccssar 
to carry in mind this peculiarity;' fornt uill'ifrc 
qucntly happen, 'that the produce lofiu loan Jia 
f inei'elygohe to swell the balances jlintuhich cas( 
^as flie means of dischai^ng it arc in hand, there i 
'no flesh incumbrance laid on Ihe finances. OTh 
bintetesi on so much of the debtms is so employee 
the price paid fox the increased facility nfibide 
J by the pbsUssion of the cash to the financial 'open 

- tions iof the statei’and thus differs onlyifrom the 
phid 6rf exchequer bills! for a similar comeniena 

! by being in India, at Uie same rate as the publi 
' stock, of ■sVhichit isa part; bxit, in comparing th 

- debt at'difierent periods, the cash balance in ban 
' will require to be deducted, in order to ecliibit th 

- tnie result. ' ^ir n ' mm i t 5 

-fi In describing the/Indian revenue, as A fixed ir 
/ alienable property attaching to the government jC 
I the country, we by no means meant that f the incom 

- Was certain, and not liable to fluctuation! '•Puttin: 
»out of the question its liability to increase or dimi 

notion, fxom the effect of good oi bad inanagcinem 
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the rc\cmic conssisls of \anous ilcins, from 

natural ciuscs, arc more or less productive in parti- 
cular} cars, and there are some pccnharl} vanahlc 
from their dependence on the course of trade, and 
the pnee of articles in foreign markets IVc can- 
not better explain the nature of the resources on 
vvlucli the Indian govemincnls depend, than by 
passing under revaevv those of tlic Bengal Prcsi 
done}, — the largest, richest, and hj far the most 
profitable of all the nation s jiossessions in the East 
Tlie follow mg IS a statement of the receipts and 
disbursements of Bengal forten > ears, commencing 
with 1813-14, the year m which the Manjuess of 
Hastings assumed the government, and closing 
with 1822-^, that of his Lordslup*s return Itlias 
been made up from tlic Bengal accounts, and most 
of the items can he vcnfitil, by reference to the 
financial correspondence of the Bengal government, 
published b) order of the Court of Proprietors 
The accounts laid before Parliament arc made up 
in a different ciUTenc}, and on a rather dzflTerLnt 
principle some little correction w ould therefore be 
necessary to show their correspondence 
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entered in the ^mbay accounts , L 

Goojaba Dads, and aPindarcc Chief . { 
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As the most iinpoi tant, and yielding^ neai ly two- 
jlurds of tile total receipts, we have placed the land 
revenue first. [Every one knows that this item, 
instead of being like the land tax in England, a 
i-ateable impost on the income derived from the 
rents of land, is in India the better part, and 
sometimes nearly the whole, of the rent portion of 
<the produce. The government does not claim to 
be ( proprietor of the soil, but acknowledges” this 
right to be in the possessois, who may do what 
they please with the land. The adjustment of the 
government dues, however, is the condition of dheir 
possession ; and the icmainder only of the rents, 
after these shall be satisfied, is the property of the 
occupants. Subject to this condition, the land is 
inherited, sold, mortgaged, or gi\ en away ; and into 
whosesoever hands it passes.thegovermnent portion 
must first he set apart from the pi odnee, for nothing 
but the act of the government can alienate its in- 
defeasible right thereto. Such being the recognised 
state of landed property in India, one cannot won- 
der at the avidity with which schemes of conquest 
have been pursued there in all ages. The subjuga- 
tion of any European state would give the power, 
and perhaps the riglit, ofimposing contributions and 
taxes to support the conquering array ; but their 
amount is limited to the pay of that army, or to 
some other special object; and each requisition for 
a supply being felt iw a new and grievous impost. 
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thcyolvC,wIuclj is attcnded,\^ith suclia conscqueiicCj 
is always. galling and insupportable .tq,the -con-i 
qnerecl. In India, Iiowever, the, thing, is ready- done 
to hand. The displacement of the old govemment 
leaves |the new in possession of its land rents: 
these, being no one elsc*s property, fall naturally, as 
the conqueror’s prize. , ,<)!•/. 

Thc^ land revenues of Bengal and Bnbar ,wfire, t 
in ,1790 settled in perpetuity by Lord Cornwallis; ; 
that is, a perpetual composition was then;inadej 
witli tfie individuals through whom.tliis,l^rapch ofj 
revenue was then paid ; limiting the govemment , 
rateable demand, on account of the landUiirijthcirj, 
nianagemen t or occupancy, to a certain ^cd amount j 
by tlie ycar.^ Tliat settlement exists to the present j 
day, and the amount annually brought to credit fori t 
these two provinces (caUed^ the, Lower, -fromitheiro 
situation relatively to the Ganges,) will accordingly: f 
be observed to stand at aerate nearly uniform, jjln 
1813*14, the land_ revenue^of, Bengal nnd,Buhar., 
was ^sicca rupees 2,99,81,588, -including Saycr , , 
4,46,295|, and Abkav^,9,35,9Q2. -.Jn 1822-23, it 
was 3,18,98,619, including, .under the^same.heads ^ 
respectively, 6,48,628^ and .16,88,280. . Uponrthe^j 
land, therefore, the increase in ten years was not 
ten In^, .or. about. 3 per.cent. ; and this has-been 
occasioned hy the lapse .of Jageers and other-tera-' 
poraiy, alienations, 'or by the resumption’ of invalid ' 
grants, the resettlement of farms, and* the like. 
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The‘^r(5asoi?''for*SttniRin^ ilie Sayer‘an(l^kbkaree 
to the land’reVemJel iiff^stafem^hts of^lMs^descnp- ' 
tionJ*is/^bat the Vealisation of these itein^is effect-^' 
ed» through the salne 'officers,' the 'land revenu^' 
collectors 'Originally' these imposts 'were levied 
through the Malgoozars, W payers *^of’''fhe^lancl * 
revenue, and the settlement withUhein''inciuded 
their receipts on all accounts The separation 
was',l^ioTvevw*,^made by Lord Cornwallis in 1790;|* 
an&' both'’the' Sayer and lAbkaree have since been 
levied by^the 'direct agency of the government ofe- ' 
cers Tlife former consists of suiidry petty ^ 
ceipts fi’6m Bazars, Gunjes,' or the like, the pro- ^ 
perty of ^governments The Abl^aree is a general 
tax on s{)irits, raised "by hcensing houses of retail ; ^ 
the land revenue collectors are paid for the Irouble ^ 
of hiaiiaging it by a commission of ten per cent, on ^ 
the'proceeds ^ 

f The laiid' revenue of 'the wesiera provinces, the 
second ^ead of the Watein^iit^, includes Bunanis, ^ 
which was settled 'in’^pernetuiU in 1795, 'on^ the 

IT * ’ M If < ' 

same principles with Bengal and Buhar, and which 
has since yielded ’a gradual increase in the same 
proportion, and from the same caus^. The, total 

, f I i» / III’ ij ■ 

• Tlie transit duties generally bore the name^of Sayerj ' 
and were levied ’also through the Zemindars, until'ieparited * 
and abohshed by Lord Cornwallis, “who suhstitdted the inland 
customs in their place They still exist at Madras i 
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amount levied under this head for the province 
of Bunarus, may be taken at from forty-five 
to forty-eight lakh of Calcutta rupees. — Tlie 
bulk of tlie item, however, consists of the reve- 
nues of the territories obtained by cession from the 
Nuwab Vizeer in 1801, or conquered from the 
Mahrattas between 1603 and 1806; that is, of 
acquisitions made during the government of the 
Marquis Wellesley. The settlements are here 
periodical ; and although Lord Wellesley, in the 
excess of his admiration of the system of Lord 
Cornwallis, promised by proclamation that a per- 
petual settlement should be made at the end of ten 
years, the pledge hasnot yet been redeemed; which 
is owing partly to the change of sentiment which 
has taken place as to the advantage of that system, 
and partly to the difficulty of determining nitli 
what classes to conclude engagements of the kind, 
and of devising sufficient securities for the va- 
rious interests that would be directly or indirectly 
affected by such a measure. In the mean time, 
each periodical new settlement leads ordinarily to 
an increase of revenue; and hence it will be ob- 
served that the entry under the head Western Pro- 
vinces, gives for the year 1813 14, 3,39,47,291, 
and for 1 822-23^ 3,87,03,680. AUowii^^- for the 
proportion of this increase borne by the Sayer* 

• 1813-14 1822-23. 

bay a, 3,85,600 8,62,054. 

Abkaree, 9,G5.SOO. 13,69,188 
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and Abkaree included in both items, there, is yet 
an advance of forty Idch -on the land revenue ; 
which is upwards of ten per cent, wtliout making 
any allowance for Bunarus, where the increase has, 
of course, been in a lower ratio. 

• We have entered separately, in the statement, 
the revenue realized from the districts acquired 
in 1817-18, or subsequently, and annexed to the 
Bengal Presidency. This is rather to gratify cu- 
riosity, than for the purpose of exhibiting the finan- 
cial advantage resulting from the measiwes then 
undertaken ; for the great gain was on tlie side of 
Bombay, where all the territories of Bajee Rao, 
and all other acquisitions made in Kand^s and 
Goozefat, are brought to account. Of this, how- 
ever, more hereafter. Including the acquisi- 
tions mentioned in the statement, and likewise the 
tributes,, which are similarly stated separately, it 
will be seen that the total improvement of the land 
reyenue, on the side of Bengal, has not been less 
than a crore of rupees in the ten years under re- 
view. This increase may be deemed permanent, 
as it is not likely any thing should occur either to 
deprive us of the demand, or to affect its realiza- 
thn. TV? GXpJsin tke causes the in3prore!!ieiit 
more particularly would require a detail quite in- 
consistent with our pi-esent object, which is merely 
to show the nature of the principal sources of tlie 
revenue of the Indian governments, and the 
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footing on which they are held. Wc shall pass, 
therefore, to the next head. 

The customs of Bengal consist partly of duties 
levied on the import and export trade of the 
country, and partly of an inland transit duty sub- 
stituted for the abolished Sayer. The former 
have been regulated from England, on the princi- 
ple, of course, of favouring British manufactures 
as much as possible. They are levied entirely at 
Calaitta*, which dtyhas become, from its advan- 
tages as a port, and from its command of the 
navigation of the Ganges, the entrepot of the 
whole foreign trade of Hindoostan. The transit 
duties are levied on all goods, the manufacture 
of the country, or imported by land into the Bri- 
tish possessions. Heretofore the goods were made 
to pay a separate duty at each of the custom- 
houses they passed ; so that, according to the 
length of the journey, they reached the consumer, 
taxed with a single, double, or treble impost. In 
1810 this system was abolished, and the present 
introduced. The pass, or receipt for duty (ru- 
wana), given at one custom-house, will now carry 
the goods free from Dehlee to Chittagong. The 
system, however, is still imperfect, and its ftuther 
revision has been for some time in hand. It is to 

•There are custom-houses at Chittagong and Balasore; 
but the exports and imports at boUi places are too insignifi- 
cant to be nientionetl 
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be ob'^erUd/lhat-tfie^salt-tax’bf^ihe western "jw- 
vinces is levied in this form, and constitutes the 
lai^er portion of the arnWdt brouglitto'crddit, as 
the produce of the customs in that division of the 
tBengal territory. ' Tliis is owing to the salt being 
there an article of inland importation from ^the 
Jypooi and Lahore countries, or generally from 
the salt lakes on the borders of the desert. *None 
ia produced in the part of Hindoostau under, the 
direct administration of the Bengal ' gov'emment. 
The duty on import is onC} rupee < per maund,' 
which may ,be assumed ordinarily to double ‘the 
market price to the consumer. The total receipt 
under the head customs vdW be observed to have 
increased from Sicca Rs. 60,02,452 to 72,08,476; 
and as in the course. of the period comprehended 
in the statement, the rates of duty have in several} 
instances been reduced, and in none increased, 
the rise affords a satisfactory evidence of the in- 
creasing activity.of commerce. / 

' The salt-tax of Bengal is a peculiar,impost,» re- 
quiring some explanation. Under the old Mog- 
hul government, this necessary of life was taxed 
partly by. a high transit duty, and partly by leas- 
ing out, for ‘an annual consideration, the r^ht of 
manufacture, which was else prohibited. After 
the battle of Plassee, most of the salt districts 
having come into the hands of the Company’s 
servants, their endeavour to carry the article undei 
2 F 
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the free privilege obtained for the Company’s 
European goods, was n source of eternal dispute 
mth ]\Ieer Jafur, and produced the rupture wth 
his son-in-law Kasim Ulee. Upon the acqiiisi-* 
tion of the Dewance, and assumption of the ad- 
ministration of Bengal, Lord Clive re-established 
the public dues on salt, by imposing a heavy tran- 
sit duty on the article ; but ho reserved tlie mo- 
nopoly of its production, that the profits might 
furnish himself and the other members of the 
council >vith sufficient salaries, which they else 
bad not. This system was abolished by orders 
from England, and for some years the salt reve- 
nue was confined to a transit duty of thirty Rs. 
per hundred maunds, and a Khularee duty on the 
salt works levied in various ways, and,credited in 
the land revenue accounts. In 1772 Mr.Verelst 
attempted to revive the monopoly on account of 
government, by the agency of contractors, who 
were to buy from the manufacturers, and furnish 
all they obtmned to government at a small ad- 
vance. Government again, by reserring the ex- 
clusive privilege of giving the article out for con- 
sumption, were, to realize a profit on the resale. 

‘ The plan failed from the want of sufficient means 
of securing to government the exclusive market ; 
accundiigiyi ra IFPS, iMr. Abstiugsr s 

new scheme, and leased out the privilege both of 

V manufacture and sale to the individuals who en- 
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gaged for the land revenue- The production was 
now left so nearly free, that the price in the mar- 
ket fell almost to the, natural rate, and those who 
had taken the leases, finding it impossible to realise 
’ the profit they expected from the privilege,' very 
generally threw them up. Upon this failure Mr. 
Hastings finally, in 1780, assumed the exclusive 
manufacture to the government, and undertook its 
management by agents established throughout the 
Sundurbuns and tideways of the mouths of the 
Ganges, where only salt can be produced in Ben- 
gal. The manufacture was prohibited, except on 
account of government, and all the salt produced 
was lodged in public store-houses (Golas), whence 
it was to be given out for retail at a price fixed 
annually by the council at Calcutta. The same 
system still prevails, except that Lord Cornwallis, 
in lieu of fixing the price by an order of council, 
instituted public sales to legulate the price by 
open competition, and the free speculation of bid- 
ders on the declared total supply of the year com- 
pared with the known demand. All subsequent 
improvements have been directed to the preven- 
tion of illicit dealing and interference ^vith the 
mongpolv thus established.; the system remains in 
other respects unaltered. Under it the revenue 
realised in Bengal will be seen to have risen be- 
tween 1813-14 and 1822-23 from a crore and a 
half to two crore of rupees, while the total charge 
2 r 2 
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of manufacturing the salt, and of maintaining the 
■ establishments necessary to secure the monopoly, 
amounted to between forty and sixty lakh per 
annum, including four lath paid annually to thd 
. French, since the peace of 1815, to buy off their 
privilege of manufacturing salt at Balasore. The 
importance of this article of revenue will hence 
be manifest. In order to show the rate of taxa- 
tion, the average price per hundred maunds at 
the Company’s sales is noted for each year ; the 
cost to the Company will be highly estimated at 
one hundred rupees the hundred maunds. 

Next to the salt is the opium revenue, managed 
also as a monopoly, but forming one of the most 
extraordinary resources ever made available for a 
public purpose. The provinces of Buhar and Bu- 
narus seem to possess advantages for the production 
of opium, which place them above the competition 
of the rest of the world. All that is produced, is 
taken by the government; and the cultivation of 
» the poppy is prohibited, except ixnder engage- 
ments to deliver the opium to the govemment 
» agents. Tliere is no difficulty in enforcing this 
prohibition, for it is impossible to grow the poppy 
^ by stealth. The agents receive and prepare the 
opium, and send it to Calcutta in chests. There 
.,it is sold by ^public sale,: not for consunyjtion in 
the country, the transit into the interior being 
absolutely prohibited, but for exportation by sea 
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to China and the Malay Islands. The ipricc at ‘ 
Canton regulates the bidding at Calcutta ; and 
notmthstanding that the article is there also con- 
traband of import, still, such is the competition 
to engage in the trade, and such the facility of 
evading the Chinese prohibitory laws, that the 
price at tlie Company’s sales reaches ordinarily 
ten times thd original cost of the article. The 
Chinese, who are the consumeis, pay the tax, and 
the sacrifice to the people of India is merely the 
loss of so much additional gain as'might be made 
by a more extensive production and export of tlie 
article. The opium consumed in India is likewise 
taxed, but tlie impost is levied along with that 
on spirits, and is brought to account under the 
head Abkaree, so as to form no part of this item. 
Bengal draws no supply from Chinn equivalent to 
the opium thus furnished. Cngland again has no 
equivalent to give for the teas it obtains from 
them. The Company’s cargoes i are consequently 
paid for in a great measure by bills on Bengal, 
which bills form the returns of the opium trade. 
Thus a large portion of the remittance required 
to meet the home territorial charges finds its ,way 
to England through this channel. 

The increase observable in the statement in the 
proceeds of this branch of revenue since 1813-14, 
is not an asset to be relied upon as tpermanent. 
Any fluctuation . in the China market affects, of 
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course, the Calcutta sales; and the measures which 
liave ended in the pacification of India, have pro- 
duced a result likely seriously to interfere with the 
profit derived from this source. The province 
of Malwa }nelds an opium not indeed equal in 
quality to that of Buhar and Bimarus, hut in 
quantity rather abundant; and the developement 
of its resources, consequent upon the return of tran- 
quillity, threatened very soon to create an active 
rivalry and consequent abatement of the price in 
China. In order to prevent the serious loss of 
revenue that would ensue from such a competi- 
tion, Government resolved to estabb'sh a branch 
of its monopoly in Malwa, and entered the mar- 
ket there as purchaser of the article at the first 
hand. A considerable .expense has been incurred 
in the outlay for this purpose ; and as the returns, 
do not appear till the second year after, a super- 
ficial obsen'cr might suppose the measure to have 
been attended with much greater loss than the 
reality. The system, however, is not yet com- 
jdeto, and it would be premature therefore to say 
more upon the siibject: the drcuinstance has only 
been noticed at all because of its probable effect 
on tlic receipts of the Bengal government. 

The exclusive privilege of dealing in opium, is 
one of the resources derived from the old Moghul 
government. It used to be fanned out yearly, 
and until 1772 was a great source of emolument 
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to the inerabers of the Patna provincial council.. 
In that year Mr. Hastings introduced the system 
of procuring the article for government by con- 
tract, with a view to resale at Calcutta for ex- 
portation to the eastu'ard. Tliis plan continued 
until the time of Lord Cornwallis, who assimilated 
the management to that found so efficacious in thej 
salt department ; and the opium has since been 
provided by government agents, paid by a com- 
mission on the profit made on the resale. The re- 
ceipts under this head have necessarily lluctuated 
greatly; but they have more than once reached 
a crore of net revenue, and hence are justly an ob- 
ject of consideration. The average price at the 
Calcutta sales for the chest of two maunds, is 
noted in the statement, in order to show more 
accurately the extent of fluctuation. The time 
of sale occasions the proceeds to be brought to ac- 
count frequently in the following year, so that the^ 
revenue realised in any given year, bears no di- 
rect ratio to the price: moreover, the quantity - 
brought to sale is not uniform. 

The land revenue and customs, with the salt 
and opium monopolies, are the main articles of^ 
receipt in Bengal; and the two latter, in parti- 
cular, .produce the surplus which so much distin- 
guishes this from the other presidencies. We 
have dwelt sp long upon these resources, that the 
rest must be dismissed with a few words. The 
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remaining heads of receipt are General, Judicial, 
Marine, and Miscellaneous. 

The first includes oU sums realized hy the sale 
of presents to the Governor-general or public 
officers — Some fines levied at Dehlee — ’The mint 
duty, consisting of a seignorage of two per cent, 
on private bullion brought to be coined, and 
which, though fluctuating necessarily with the 
course of exchange, has occasionally yielded seven 
lakh of rupees — The post oflBce, which has gra- 
dually risen, between 1813-14 and 1822-23, from 
three lakh and a half to five lakh of rupees ; and 
lastly, the stamp duty on deeds and law papers, 
which may be set down at.eighteen lakh for the 
latter years of the statement. This last is the 
only impost entirely of Eimopean origin ; it was 
established by Lord Cornwallis in 1793*94, to 
meet the expense of the police establishment. In 
1814, the institution fee on civil suits was trans- 
ferred to this head, wliich is the cause of the sud- 
,den defalcation apparent in the judicial receipts 
after that year. It may not be out of place 
to notice, that while this tax is generally en- 
forced throughout the provinces, and has been 
extended even to Dehlee, Calcutta enjoys a very 
unfair immunity from the impost. Neither deeds 
nor law papers, executed within the city, require 
a stamp, except they relate to property in the in- 
‘terior, and are intended for production in the 
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native courts. Another fault of the present sys- 
tem is, that although tlie impost is light, it is the 
same on common receipts and bills of exchange, as 
on bonds, deeds of sale and mortgage, or other- 
permanent securities. AH are taxed with the 
same per centage on the amount affected by the 
transaction they record. TJiis defect lias not 
failed to attract the notice of the local govem- 
ment ; but by the act of 18J3, the power of med- 
dling with the taxation of India has been trans- 
ferred to other hands. 

The judicial receipts need no explanation; they 
can only mean what the name implies, -^fecs, fines, 
and the like, realised through tlie courts, or judi- 
cial establishments. The spirit duty of Calcutta 
being levied by the magistrates, is comprehended^ 
under this head. . * 

Marine consists of the pilotage duties, and rents 
of mooring-chains laid down by government in 
the river Hoogley. The charges of the marine 
establishments exceed greatly these receipts ; but 
this is no test of the advantage of maintaining 
them on their present scale. Miscellaneous is a 
head which admits of no explanation, and the 
total amount of the items brought to credit under 
it is not such as to deserve more specific detail. 

The Charges of the Bengal presidency will be 
observed in the statement to be aminged under 
heads correspondinff, for the most part, with those 
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on the opposite side; very few therefore require 
notice. "With respect to the head General, this 
comprehends, besides the charges of the mint, 
post office, and stamp departments, of which the 
receipts are credited per contra, the salaries of 
the members of government ; the secretariat, in 
all its branches ; all the political residencies, and 
the expense of permanent or temporary missions. 
Also, the stipends of native princes, or nobles, 
with whom political. arrangements have at differ- 
ent times been made; and all donations to them, 
or dishurseraents of a similar nature. The large- 
ness and variable amount of the item must not 
therefore excite surprise. 

The registered debt of the other presidencies 
having been transferred to Bengal, the charge 
under the head Interest includes nearly the whole 
amount paid in India on that account. In like 
manner the head Miscellaneous includes the ex- 
pense of maintaining the subordinate settlements 
of Bencoolen, Penang, Singapoor, and St. Helena, 
which is likewise borne by Bengal. The large 
surplus exhibited in the statement, is the excess of 
the receipts of this presidency, after providing for 
all these charges. 

Having given thus in detail the receipts and 
disbursements of the Bengal presidency, we shall 
proceed to exhibit the financial result for the 
whole of India for the iAine period, and \ve shall 
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adopt tlie same course; first giving the statement, 
and ^t^n_^ibjoming the explanations necessary to 
make^it intelligible. This statement is also in 
the sicca rupee of the Bengal accounts, and in 
comparing it with the accounts laid before Paf- 
liament, or with tliose of the other presidencies, 
it ivill Tie^necessary to observe in what cunency 
they are made jout, and to make the conversion 
accordinglyr ' , 

The circumstance first to be noted in this state- 
ment is, pie result of the general comparison be- 
tween the 'receipts *and disbursements; of Jndia. 
In 1813-14, which’was a year of perfect peace, 
there was a surplus of a crore and forty-fire lakh. 
The operations of the Nipal war, and the attitude 
of preparation maintained during it towards the 
rest of India, trenched greatly on this surplus, jin 
the following" years,' but did not absolutely con- 
sume it. The great efibrt of 1817-10, which Avas 
extended in its consequences into the two subse- 
quent years, required the wdiole surplus of that 
period ; but no sooner was tranquillity restored, 
so as to allow the ^stdm established to produce 
its effect on the finances of the countiy, than the 
surplus returned, and was in the two last years 
brought to a higher rate than before, the result 
being considerably more favourable than was an- 
ticipated by the most sanguine. Tlie great ex- 
cess of 1 eceipt is on the side of Bengal, and it will 
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have been seen from the statement before given, 
that fifty lakli of that is a clear addition to the 
rent-roll of this presidency, fiorn the effect of the 
political measures of 1817-18. On the side of 
•Bombay, however, the revenue has been incicas- 
ed by more than two crore of rupees ; and al- 
though the charges have risen in i^enrly the same 
proportion, many of these aie only temporary, as 
the life-stipend of Bajcc Rao, and other political 
payments: moreover, the disbursements of the last 
two years in partierdnr, include a large outlay of 
funds to establish the opium agency in Mnlwa, 
the returns of which will hereafter appear. Upon 
India only, putting out of the question the 
charges of the Burmese rvar, in which the go- 
vernment subsequently became involved, and 
which of course have no connexion witli the poli- 
tical measures, the effect of. which wc me now 
examining, there can be no’donbt that the sur- 
plus was fully re-established at the time of Lord 
Hastings’ leaving India,andwith every prospect also 
of its peiinanently exceeding all demands upon it, 
and yielding a fund for the reduction of debt. 
Tlie result has thus more than fulfilled the anti- 
cipation wo ventured to hold out to the public in 
1820. We then assumed that the net surplus of 
India would be raised to about a crore and ninety 
lakh. The average of the two last years gives a 
considerably higher rate, and were it necessary 
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to enter into details, there are fmther funds that 
' might be claimed to swell the surplus beyond the 
amount exhibited. The consequent reduction of 
debt had coramejiced as we shall presently ex- 
plain more fully. 

But the revenues of India cannot be said to 
yield a surplus, unless, besides the disbursements 
in the country, they provide the means of defray- 
ing all the charges incurred in England under the 
present system of administration. The legislatiu-e 
has provided that these shall constitute a demand 
on the resources of India to be discharged pau 
passu, with the pay of the civil establishments 
and other civil expenses in India ; and the mode 
of payment has been thus regulated by the same 
high authority. For all territorial payments made 
in England the Company in its commercial capa- 
city is to have a credit on the treasuries of In- 
dia, at the rate of 2s. 3d for the Calcutta sicca 
rupee. The profit or loss on the remittance is 
the concern of the Company, who issue their in-" 
stmctions as to the time and manner of investing 
the funds, the governments in India being merely 
their agents in the transaction. The rate was 
fixed at a time when the British currency was 
much depreciated, and was then doubtless very 
favourable ; but as the restoration of cash pay'- . 
ments has increased tbe>alue of the shilling, and 
altered the exchange one-fifth, it is now a losing 
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rate to tlie Company. In order to show the state 
of this account, the several entries which follow 
the general comparison of the receipts and dis- 
buraeraents of India have been subjoined to the 
statement, and we shall now proceed to explain 
them. 

First, the net debt annually incurred. So long 
of course as the revenues were not sufficient to 
meet the home as well as the Indian charges, it 
was necessary to provide the means by borrowing. 
The entries under this head include, as well all 
sums taken up from the pubUc as the funds ob- 
tained by Lord Hastings from the Nuwab Vizeer ; 
and the amount which came into the possession of 
Government upon the death of the Fyzabad Be- 
gum, widow of ShooJa-ood-Doula. The payment 
of six per cent, interest was the condition upon 
which all these funds were obtained, and though, 
as mentioned in the body of this Work, the second 
crore obtained fiom the Nuwab Vizeer was can-‘ 
celled by a cession of territory, that circumstance 
did not alter the character of the original transac- 
tion. The amount is therefore included in the 
entry for 1815-16, as part of the debt incurred. 
Again, in 1816-17, the entiyis less, from the same 
amount being deducted as paid off. It is to be 
observed, that deposits aud other uou-iuterest 
debt§ aie included under this head ; so that the 
amount entered for each year will not he found 
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to correspond with the annual difference in the 
state of the registered and interest debts of India, 
the amount of wliich is likewise inserted for the 
years we have been able to ascertain it. 

Besides the debt incurredr other funds have 
occasionally been made available for the wants 
of the public service in India, and the statement 
of tlie financial result would not be complete 
without inserting them. Of these the supplies 
from London are the most material item, and we 
«haU endeavour to explain how this has arisen, 
and why the account is kept distinct from that 
between the territory and the commerce for the 
home territorial charges. Payments on account 
of his Majesty’s government, bullion remittances 
to and from India, and bills oH exchange nego* 
tinted on either side, form the basis of this ac- 
count. In the first two years it will be observed 
that the result was against India, which had to 
t! furnish for Java and the Maiiritius, for his Ma- 
jesty’s navy, or in payment of bills from England, 
more than it received from thence. In every other 
year, however, till 1820-21, the balance was con- 
siderably on the other side, so as to exhibit India 
indebted to England, in the whole account under 
this head, in a sum exceeding two crore of rupees. 
This has been owing to several causes. In the 
first place, the entire Indian debt was held on 
terms which entitled the creditor at his option to 
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take tlie interest in cash, or to require bills for 
the amount on England at two shillings and six- 
pence the rupee. In the earlier years of tlie 
statement, the exchange with England being or- 
dinarily at two shillings and eight pence, and 
sometimes two shillings and ten pence for the ru- 
pee, none availed tliemselvcs of this option ; but 
the excliange was no sooner brought down below 
two shillings and sixi>ence, by the financial mea- 
sures of tbe British li^slaturc, than, instead of 
taking cash, bills were universally demanded, as 
well by residents in India as in Erwope, for they 
were always saleable at a high premium in Cal- 
cutta. The relief purchased for the Indian trea- 
suries at this rxunous rate, appears under this 
liead of the account. Again, the British legisla- 
ture, besides providing for the appropriation of 
the territorial funds under the Company’s ma- 
nagement, has enacted, that any commercial profit 
made by the China and Indian trade, in excess of » 
*vhat may suffice for a dividend of ten and a half 
per cent, on the stock, shall go to the reduction of - 
debt.' Such profit in excess appears to have been 
made in the early years of the period comprised 
in the statement; for, between September 1818 
and April 1819, half a million sterling was trans- 
»miVfeu' utr lir Juillun; omd iTililtr suim w.’/y 

dispatched towards the end of 1819, with special 
injunctions that the whole should be applied as a 
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Sinking fund to reduce the Indian debt, to ■wliicli 
purpose, as being a commercial profit of the kind 
above described, it was exclusively applicable un- 
der the provisions of the Company’s charter. By 
June 1821, a further sum of a million and a half 
became available for the same object; but this was 
effected by a mere transfer of account, no remit- 
tance of bullion being made in that year. Besides 
the transactions on these two accounts which form 
the principal part of the supplies from London, 
his IMajesty’s government sent out bullion to 
meet the charges of the public service in India ; 
but since the restoration of Java to the Dutch, 
and the reduction of the navy to a peace esta- 
blishment, the advances on either side, on this 
account, have ceased to produce any material 
effect on the general balance. 

The aid afforded to the Indian treasuries by the 
effect of such operations, was doubtless in some 
yespects opportune ; but it was not wanted, and 
could not be reckoned upon ; and hence, in mak- 
ing provision for the exigencies of each year, the 
expectation of such a supply had very seldom 
any influence in preventing a resort to loans; 
The circumstance, however, contributed to pro- 
duce the inordinate' augmentation of the cash 
balances which the statement exhibits, and thus 
enabled the Supreme Government to undertake 
the financial measures for the reduction of debt, 

VOL. II. 2 " 
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and relief of the home treasury, wliich we shall 
presently mention. 

The only other addition to the annual assets 
noted in the statement, is an entry in the Bengal 
accounts, of sums raised by the sale of stores 
belonging to the Company, and hence not an or- 
dinary receipt of revenue : the item is not of suffi- 
cient magnitude to deserve further mention. 

Under the assets of each year the supplies to 
commerce are given in the statement ; and it may 
at first sight strike the reader, that the excess or 
deficit of the assets, compared wth these supplies, 
ought to equal the annual difference in the amount 
of the cash balances on the last day of the official 
year. That this correspondence does not exist, 
is owing to an amount of floating unadjusted de- 
bits and credits between the different presidencies 
— an item it is obviously unnecessary to exhibit in 
an account of this description, but which, never- 
theless, cannot be thrown out of the statement of 
the annual balances. The natxire of the item, 
and the impossibility of making the result ex- 
actly correspond in this respect, ^vill be evident, 
when it U recollected, that ail the accounts 
throughout India are made up to the same day 
(the 30th of April). If Bombay, therefore, has 
received money for a bill on Bengal a few days 
antecedently, the amount nill be credited to Ben- 
gal, and added to the cash balances of the Bom- 
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bay presidency from tiiat day; but the corres- 
ponding debit to Bombay, and deduction from the 
cash balances of Bengal, will not be made until 
after the day of general account, when the bill so 
drawn may be paid. The statement of the cash 
balances in hand consists of a general return from 
the several treasuries, and hence cannot exactly 
correspond with an account of receipts and dis- 
bursements from wliich such items are excluded. 

Wc shall now hasten to the general result. It 
will be seen that, during the wliolc period com- 
prised in the statement, the supplies to commerce 
were never suspended ; and although in the first 
years they did not qmte equal the demand on 
account of the home territorial charges, the debt 
incurred to commerce on that account was by the 
year 1820-21 wholly redeemed, leaving the ba- 
lance of the London account only to be thereafter 
adjusted. It will be seen further, that the regis- 
tered and other interest debt of India, wliich on 
the 30th of April 1814, stood at 21,31,92,502 was, 
on the corresponding date of 1821, 25,85,06,540, 
or about four crore and a half in excess; but the 
cash balances were in the same period augmented 
by nearly five crore; so that, in fact, the amount 
borrowed was still in hand, and the financial con- 
dition of India considered merely with reference 
to the Indian debt, was much the same in 1821 
as it was in 1814. For this result the country 
2 G 2 
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was indebted to the supply of somewhat more 
than two crore, received from London in the in- 
terval, and a corresponding increase of the debt 
for its repayment would have been indispensable ; 
but this item was counterbalanced by the profits 
of tlie China trade, •which the legislature had 
made appbcable to the reduction of the temtonal 
debt, and which appear to ha\c exceeded the sup- 
ply in question 

Assuming, howc\ er, that the pohtical measures 
had been found, on closing the account in 1820-21, 
to ln\e added five crore to the debt of the coun- 
try, we are still prepared to show that the finan- 
cial condition and prospects of that period were 
worth the purchase In the first place, the gross 
le^enue of India was increased four crore; and 
although the charges had been increased in a 
similar amount, these had reached their hmit, 
and were in the course of diminution,* •while the 
revenue was olw louslj further on the increase, so 
as to afford the certamtj of an annual surplus not 
onlj sufficient to meet the interest of the addi- 
tional debt, for that item was pro\ided for in the 

• Bombay is tlie only presidency m which there was not 
subsequently a diminution of charge, and that was owing to 
the outlay to establish an opium agency in Malwa Tlie 
mililary charges of this presidency were reduced from 
1,89,60,880 rupees which amount they stood at m 1820 21 
to 1 57 52,599 the amount in 185S S3 
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charges, but yielding n fund applicable to reduce 
the debt, or otlicnnsc improve the resources of 
the country, after providing for all demands, as 
well in Europe as in Asia. 

Confident in tlie prospects of that period, the 
Supreme Government immediately commenced a 
series of operations, directed to the reduction of 
its biu-thcns, and combining with tliis object the 
permanent relief of the home treasury. Tlie no- 
tice of some of these measures will best show the 
financial prosperity under which only they could 
have been attempted. 

The public delit of India consisted in 1820-21 
of two descriptions of slock. Fii-st, the she 
cent, loan of 1811-12, into wliich the bulk of all 
the previous debts of the government had been 
transferred. Tlic terms were, that the interest 
should be payable half-yearly, either in cash, or 
by bills on England, at two shillings and sixpence 
the rupee, at the option of the stock-holder. 
Payment of the principal was assured in the 
order of inscription in the register, and three 
months notice was to be given before payment. 
The amount of this debt was 13,30,09,346 i-s. 
.Sinn5\’Eviy, A\\? Asiav rfv** 

which were likewise' at six* per cent, and with a 
like condition as to the payment of the interest ; 
but containing the further stipulation, that, in the 
event of repayment, it should he at the option of 
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the stock-holder to receive his principal in cash in 
India, or by bills at two shillings and sixpence 
the rupee, on the court of directors in England. 
The total amount of stock held on these terms 
was 11,50,63,494. The firet loan from the Nu- 
wab Vizeer, and the sum of fifty-six lakh obtained 
on the death of the Fyzabad Begum, were the 
only public debts not of one or other of the above 
two descriptions. The interest of both these 
debts having been assigned by special arrange- 
ments of a political nature for the provision of 
certain stipends, the power of redemption was vir- 
tually resigned by the government, though no 
formal stipulation to that effect was at the time 
recorded. 

The first object which engaged the attention of 
the Supieme Government was, to relieve the 
Company from the necessity of providing a re- 
mittance at two^ shillings and sixpence for the 
interest of the loan of 1811-12, which, as the ex- 
change was now at its par of from two shillings 
to two shillings and a penny, had proved a seri- 
ous burthen on the home treasury. On the 1st 
of May 1821, a loan was opened at six per cent., 
of which both the interest and principal were to 
be payable in India only. The first numbers of 
the loan of 181 1-12^ were at the same time ad- 
vertised for peremptory payment, and a transfer 
into the new loan w'as allowed at par. The 
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measure was completely successful ; 1 1,75,33,300 
sicca rupees were transferred, and the remain- 
'der, including about twenty-four lakh held by the 
sinking fund committee, was absolutely paid ofl*. 

The next measure undertaken was to effect 
a similar relief to the home treasury for the in- 
terest on the loans of the second description.* 
Here, however, the option of demanding bills at 
two shillings and sixpence for the principal ■was 
an advantage, requiring to be purchased of the 
creditor by the ofler of some equivalent benefit in 
the new loan, to which it was intended to innte a 
transfer.' Not deterred by this consideration, the 
Supreme Government opened o' new loan in 1822, 
on the following terms. First, that the principal 
should be absolutely irredeemable during the period 
of the existing charter; and, if pmd off afterwards, 
fifteen months’ notice should be given ; and it 
should be at the holder’s option to receive cash, or 
bills on England at two shillings and sixpence 
for the principal, payable at twelve months’ date. 
Secondly, that the interest at six per cent, should 
be payable half-yearly in India only, if the pro- 
prietor were resident in India; but, if resident 
I'ff JS’cffopvr, fd sikrecU ie otf hes opdAnT du fucervu 
bills for the interest at two shillings and a penny. 

A loan on these terms was advertised on the 
1 st of May 1 822, at a time when the remittable 
paper bore a piemium of twenty-seven and thirty 
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pei’ cent. On tlie account being closed on the 
30tli of June, the following was found to be the 
result. The Oudli loan, amounting to 1,03,82,094, 
stood on the regUter as part of the debt incurred 
on these terms. This amount being set apart, 
together with 21,98,300 sicca rupees, stock pur- 
chased by the operations of the sinking fund, 
which was, of course, cancelled, there remained of 
the eleven crore and a half 7,51,26,900 transfer- 
red, and about two croreand seventy lakh taken out 
in bills on England at two shillings and sixpence. 
Provision was made l»y lar^ remittances of bul- 
lion, in addition to the ordinary supplies to com- 
merce, to enable the court of directors to liqui- 
date these bills. It was at their option, however, 
either to pay them as they fell due, or to defer 
the payment of the whole, or of any part, for one, 
two, or three years, on the condition of paying 
interest at five per cent, on the amount. IVe 
have not the means of filling up the heads of the 
statement for the two last years, so as to show 
the- result of these operations. The amount of 
the interest debt of India will, however, be ob- 
served to have suffered a great diminution be- 
tween the years 1821-22 and 1822-23, which was 
owing to the conversion of so large a portion of 
the remittable loan into bills within that period. 

Not content with effecting the important pei- 
manent relief to the Home Treasury, lesulting 
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from these two operations, and reljing confidently 
on the still improving condition of the Financial 
prospects of India, the Supreme Government re- 
solved, in 1 823, to pay off a considerable portion of 
the six per cent, loan of 1821, and to reduce the 
interest on the remainder from six to five per cent- 
The stock of this loan was at a premium which 
showed the practicability of such a measure ; and 
had the government been disposed to avail itself of 
the effect of its own measures in sending fresh ca- 
pital into the market, a much harder bargain might 
have been made than the simple reduction of one 
per cent, of the interest. Consideration for the 
public creditor, however, prevailed over the mo- 
tives of cupidity which urged a fiuther saving;* 
moreover, as it was a hardship to receive payment - 
of any part of the principal in the then state of the 
money market, means were devised of distributing 
the disadvantage equally amongst the holders of 
the stock of the loan. . The intention of paying off 
two crore and fifty lakh of rupees was formally 
notified to the public, and the stockholders were 
invited to tender their stock for transfer into the 
five per cent, loan, opened at the same time, upon 
the condition that on a given date the transfer 
should close; and if, as was exjiected, the amount 
remaining untendered fell short of two crore and a 
half, the complement of that sum should be made 
up by a proportionate deduction from the princi- 
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pal of all the tenders, which being paid in cash, 
obligations of the new loan would be granted for 
the remainder. There was a further provision, 
securing to the earliest obligations the latest 
eventual repayment, and apportioning the total 
amount of the loan in instalments, which govern- 
ment were to be free to pay off at different pe- 
riods, so fixed as to clear the whole debt on the 
expiration of the term of the present charter of 
the company. 

On closing the transaction, the principal of the 
new five per cent, loan stood at nine crore and 
eighteen lakh, which was a deduction of more 
than two crore and a half from the loan of J 821 ; 
thus relieving the revenues of India from the en- 
tire burthen of interest at six per cent, on this 
sum, besides one per cent, on the remainder,' — a 
relief amounting in the whole to upwards of 
twenty-four lakh per annum. 

The above are a part only of the operations 
whicli the improved financial prospects of India 
at this period gave the means of undertaking. 
The Madras presidency paid to the Nizam an 
annual peshkush of seven lakh of rupees for the 
northern Sirkars (Cbikakdl, &c.) TTlie redemption 
oftliis was negotiated in 1823, for a prompt pay- 
ment equal to its fair value, calculated at six per 
cent, which was in effect the same thing exactly as 
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if debt chargeable with this amount of interest 
had been put in liquidation. But a yet more im- 
portant burthen was removed from the grooving 
income of India, by an arrangement which the 
superfluity of funds gave the Company the means 
of concluding with his Majesty’s government in 
England. In the year 1812, the Company being 
under considerable embarrassment from a drain on 
the home treasury, consequent upon the measures 
for reducing the interest on the Indian debt from 
eight to six per cent, were compelled to apply to 
the public for aid, and obtained two millions and 
a half sterling in three per cents, negotiated at 
the price of the day. Besides the interest, a pro- 
portionate sinking-fund was to be paid annually, 
an'd both wete to form a territorial charge on the 
revenues, until the whole should he redeemed. 
Considerable sums, however, having been ad- 
vanced in India for the expenses of Java and 
other possessions of the ciown, and for the navy, 
&c., the account of these was finally adjusted 
on the 30th of April 1823, when the debt due to 
the Company was found to be 1,300,000/. The 
opportunity was accordingly taken of cancelling 
the loan of 161'2, by paymg in cash the further 
sura of 508,617/. which formed the complement 
of tlie amount remaining unredeemed up to that 
day. The territorial demand to be made good 
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by advances to the commercial department in 
India, will henceforth be diminbhed in the amount 
of the interest and sinking fund of this loan. 

All these ’operations were the result of the 
flourishing condition into which the finances of 
India were brouglit towards the close of the ad- 
ministration of the Marquess of Hastings, that is, 
after the resoiirccs acquired or improved by tlie 
political exertions we have attempted to record 
had begun to be fuUy developed. After this de- 
tail, it surclywill not be maintained that the con- 
cern is necessarily a losing one, tliat cannot be 
carried on without an annual increase of the debt, 
or the aid of large supplies from England. So 
long, doubtless, as the struggle for existence lasted, 
or as the nation had to contend with jealous ri- 
vals aiming, like itself, at the mastery ; so long, 
in short, as further outlay was requisite to acquire 
the entire estate, and secure the full benefit of 
which it could be made productive, the debt of 
course went on accumulating, for it was the price 
paid for the possession. But the tables were 
tmned by the establishment of the British supre- 
macy over the whole country ; and the rapid dimi- 
nution of the incumbrances laid on the vak in- 
come which then became the nation’s prize, is 
both a consequence of the completeness of our 
possession, and an irrefragable proof of its value. 

The Buimese war has since snperA’ened, and 
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has brought with it a load of expense, that must 
for some years impede the action of these finan- 
cial results ; but we do not on that dccount think 
them less certain or permanent ; and when the 
objects of that war shall have been accomplished 
in the punishment of past insults, and the crea- 
tion of such an impression of our power as shall 
give assurance against their repetition, wc shall 
not despair of again seeing the local government 
occupied, as before the war broke out, with the 
consideration of how best to dispose of its super- 
fluous income, instead of seeking either from 
Europe, or in loans from the public of India, for 
the means of supplying the current expenses of 
the year. . ' 

With this summary of the financial condition 
in which India was left by the hlarquess of Has- 
tings, we shall take leave of the reader, whom cu- 
riosity or past recollections may have conducted 
thus far. We have done little more than simply 
relate such facts as it seemed of importance to 
place permanently on recoid before the public; 
and if they prove wanting in interest to the gene- 
rality of European readers, the fault may perhaps 
be ours ; but it will entail lio disappointment, for 
success in jthis respect was -always beyond our 
hopes. But though we have not the art of cloth- 
ing our subject with all the interest of which it is 
capable, this would have been no sufficient reason 
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for leaving it untouched. Our work will mostly 
fall into hands nf those who seek profit rather 
than amusement fi’om its pages ; and if readers of 
this class rise from the perusal tolerably satisfied 
with the insight it has ^ven them into the events 
of the period, we trust we shall not be thought to 
have thrown away our labour. It is not fit that 
measures of such incalculable influence over the 
wealth and happiness of millions, should be left 
to be gathered from occasional party statements, 
or from correspondence published without method 
or arrangement, to suit the views of some parti- 
cular public man, and all for the want of any 
connected account of them to which those who 
sought the information might refer. Such a re- 
cord, therefore, it has been our aim to supply ; 
and we have not hesitated to place the conduct 
of the ’British functionaries Jn the East, without 
any reserve or concealment, before their fellow 
countrymen; claiming for them to he judged by 
British feelings and principles, tempered only by 
a due regard to the peculiar circumstances under 
which the Indian dependencies of the empire 
were first acquired, and the moral duties entailed 
by the possession. 
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O^eem Snn Thapa, General, Ms nso to power m Nipal, 
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839— his incompetcney and appointment of a Regent, 
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— Moodajee (commonly called Apa Saheb) succeeds 
his cousin Pursajee, vol i 4^7 ^^See head Apa Saheb 
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British post at Dcothul, vol i 170— his heroic conduct 
and death, 171. 
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Bi/reesal, Rawul, minister of the Jypoor state, vol. ii.‘374— 
" interference in his 'favour, 376,to 379. ' 
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operations at his cantonment in 1815-16, 328— diito m 
2 n 2 
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181G 17, 396 7— conduct m the rains of 1817, 40— re 
tires before Gen Malcolm, vol ii 46 105 — joins Holkur s 
army, 121 — pursued by Sir William Keir, 146 — further 
proceedings ISl — killed by a tiger, 152 — notice of his 
previous connexion with ApaSaheb, 320 328 
Chmna-Apa, or Chimnajte, Nurayun, brother of Bajee Rao 
Peshwa, plan of Nana Furnavees to place him on the 
Guddee, vol i 267 — policy of raising him in lieu of Bajee 
Rao considered, vol ii 173— deserts Bajee Rao, and sur- 
renders, 249 

China relations of Nipal with, vol i 208 — proceedings of 
Chinese in consequence of the war, 209, 210 — minister 
sent to Digurchee, 210 — his proceedings 211,212,213 
Cholera Morhus^ vol it 107 lolll, al^o 259 
Chouragurhf ceded by treaty of Nagpoor, vol Ji 98 — re- 
duced hy Brigadier general Watson, 262 — attempt of 
Chyn Sail Goand on it, 317 

CAundao L(z^ mmistet at Hydurabad, vol i 1 1 — his policy, 
12— weakness apparent in the insurrection of the Princes, 
263— reflections on the effect of the system, vol ii 413, 
414 

Chitndur Setkur Opadhcca, his mission from Nipal, vol i 
117— intrigues and capture, 119— associated with Guj* 
raj Misur to negotiate. 137-^elivers the ratified treaty to 
Sir D Ochterlony, 204 

Chj/n Sah, a Gaaod chief, gives shelter to Apa Saheb, vol 
11 264 — his attempt to recover Chouragurb, 318 — flnal 
rout by Lieut col O Brien, 319 
Clarke, Major, 5th Bengal N C , his affairs with Pindarecs, 
vol 1 406, 407, vol ii 147 

Crutkshanks, (Lieut , aflerwards Capt ) his affairs with the 
Arabs and Goands in the Mohadeo hills, vol ii 314 318 
Cumming, Major, 7th Bengal N C sent with detachment 
by Lord Hastings to cover Banda vol ii 42 — employ- 
ed against the Arabs at Mooltaya, 312 
Customi of Bengal, account of, vol ii 432 • 

D 

Diyre, an Arab chief, surprised by Capt Cruikshanks.vol ii 

Daniff;e»GyAtcar, notice of bun, vol i 270 to 272 
Xlflrie, Capt 4th Madras N C his death vol i 403 
Daues, Capt commanding Kizam s reformed horse, his affair 
with Godajec Dain^jha, vol i 442 
Dehoola Ttbta, affair there with Umur Singh’s armv, vol i 
101 
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Debit of India, vol. il. 453. 462. 

DeolAal, a peak near dialoun, seized by General Ocluerlony, 

• vol. i. 167— obstinate conQiet there, 170, 171. 

DAumajee- BAoosfa, his intrigues at Nagpoor, vol. i. 345 — 

arrested by Apa Saheb, 355. 

Dhurm explained, vol. i. 337. 

DM, Col. Brigadier in the Sarun army, vol. i.l27 — commands 
■ there on General Iklarley’a departure, 129 — affair with a 
' Nipalese detachment, 139 — commands a brigade under 
General Ochterlony, 195. 

Donlin, Msjor.general Sir R. commands the right division 
' of the grand army, vol. lu 1 1 — falls m with Pmdaree ad- 
vance, and captures the wife of KureemKhan, 116— sent 

• to occupy Kumulner, &c., 144 — his division broken up, 208. 
Dorana, in Kand&s, stormed byCol. Scot, vol. i. 456, 

Difsi AfeliV/iV/iWfi', Pindaro, account of hm, voJ, i, 45. 47— 
death, vol. li. 40. 

DoulatRao Sindheea-See Sindbcca. 

Doveton, Col. commanduig the Hydurabad subsidiary force, 
' vol, i, 240— defensive arrangements against Pindarees, 257 
—baffled by Bheekoo Seyud, 332— sends Col. Walker to 
Nagpoor, 367— ^made Dngadier-gen., and vested with com- 
mand of the 2d division of the Dukbun army, vol. h. IS. 
15— part assigned to him, 16— marches on Nagpoor, 87— 

- battle and proceedings there, 91 to 95— subsequent opera- 
tions, 218— movement on Kand&s, 219 — pursuit of Bajee 
Rao eastward, 237 — ditto westward after the rout of Soo- 

• nee, 247— conduct pending Sir J. Malcolm’s negotiations, 

273, 272— takes part in operalious against Apa Salieb, 
314. 321— invests Ascergurb, 325— conducts the eastern 
attack, 328. ' 

DuiAun, army of — See Hislop, &c. 

Dya Ram, chief of Hutras, vol. i. 416— misconduct and 
proceedings against, 418 to 420. 


ElUchyoor, Col. Doveton ordered thither in 1 ft 14-1 5, vol. i. 240. 
• Sulabut Khan Jageetdar of, his quota of horse 

how employed, vol. i. 329. vol. ii. 14. * * 

Elphinstone, the Honourable Mount-Stvart, British resi- 
dent at Poona, vol. i. 279 — notices change in Bajee Rao’s 
disposition, 280 — mediates Pishwa’s claim on the Gykwar, 
282 — line taken by him therein, 284 — goea to Ellora, 290 
—conduct after the murder of Gungadhur Shastree, 295— 
anticip.ates his instructions, 300 — presents 3 strong memo- 
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rial, 302 — further remonstrances, 807 — conduct on receipt 
of instructions, 809 to 312 — obtains Trimbukjec Dainglias 
surrender, 317— conduct approved by the Governor ge- 
neral, 318 — proceedings on the escape of Trimbohjec, 
394 — and on appearance of an insurrection, 433 — suspends 
communication with Bajee Rao, 4SG — demands engage- 
ment to surrender Trimhulcjeerna month, 444 — obtains it 
with three forts in guarantee of sincerity, 445— further de- 
mands after arrival of instructions, 449— concludes the 
treaty of Poona with Bajee Bao, 450 — measures to pro- 
cure execution, vol n 2, 3, 4— conduct on the reduction 
of Soondoor being demanded, 48 — suspicion excited, 49 
to 51— moves the brigade to Kirkee, 52 — receives a hostile 
message from Bajee uao, 55 — retires from the residency, 
57 — suggests a change of military plan, 171— asks instruc- 
tions as to disposal of Bajee Rao's dominions, 173, 174— 
made commissioner to occupy the whole, 177 — conduct on 
the fall of Sutara, 172 178 — judicious proceedings in exe- 
cution of his instructions, 256 to 298— bis decision as to 
the treatment of the garrison of Maiccgdon, 807— appoint 
cd Goverror of Bombay, 388— his report, 389 

F. 

Tinanee, diflleulucs of, 1814-15, vol i 215, SIC— how re- 
medied, 235 — general review, from 1813 to 1623, >ol >i 
422 to 4G2. 

Tiligrrald, Capt Gth Bengal N C , Lis famous cliarge at the 
battle ofNagpoor, vol ii 76,77. 

turd, Major, commandant of Bajee Rao’s reformed brigade, 
consulted touching surrender of Trimbukjce, vol i SIC, 
317— employed by Mr Clplimstone m negotiating the 
treaty of Poona, 419— his interview and parting with 
^loro Dikshut, vol ii 53, 54— part taken by him in the 
battle of Poona, 59 

Frater, ft'illium, political agent with Generals Gillespie and 
hlartindell, wounded at Nalsnance, vol i 00— employed 
m settling Uic relations of the mil chiefs, 17C 

Imer, Col Jl M Royals, lolled at Ascergurh, vol ii 
827. 

Ftitfeh Sitigh G^krur, regent at Brodcra, vol i 15 — objects 
to land ccss on in compromise of the P^sliwa’s claims, 
287, S88 — conduct and cxpcctvtions after thcShastrcvs 
murder, iniiigues at the court, 392— new arrangc- 

miQtt wiih after (he treatj ofPoona, vol ii C to 9 
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Oanjam, expedition otiVindarees in( 0 ( vol. i. 393. '403, 404. 
Gardner, 'Lieutenant-col., his operations in Kumaon, vol. i. 
U3 lo 150. 

—— — Hon- E. civil commissioner in Kiiinaon, vol. i. 144 
( —his proceedings, 157. 175 — appointed resident at Kat- 
. mandoo, 206. > < 

General, explanation of this head in the Bengal accounts, 
rvol. ii. 440. 442. , 

Gillespie, Major-gen. Eollo, commanding the Meerulb divi- 
t sion of the Bengal army in 1814, part assigned to him in 
the Nipal war, vol. i. 83, 84 — lakes the field, 86— at- 
. , tack of Nalapanee, 88— failure and death, 90. 
Ghazeeoodeenlipdiir, Nnwahof Oudli, vol, i. 222 — See Oudh- 
Ghufoar Khan iconnected nhh the Putan party at Holkur’s 
durbar, vol. i. 415— conduct prior to hostilities, vol. ii. 
< 1 126— opens negotiations after, 134 — secures a Jageerj for 

• thiroself, 136— his condition under final arrangements, SD9 

. »ito 400. 1 . ' 

Gokla, conddemial adviser of B:^ec,llao, vol. i. 312. 445— 
head of the war faction, voh ii. 53— leads Uie attack' on 
the British position and residency, 55, 57, and 60— cap- 
tures two British officers, 62— harasses the British march, 
156— his lands ordered to, he resumed, 177— killed at the 
battle pfAshtee, 181— his character, 182.' ’ 

Go^'a5a Dadal a relation of the Bhoosla Baja, vol. >.'385— 
>Apa SaheVs jealousy of him, and his retirement to Alla- 
habad, 429 — called to Nagpoor, and made administer on 
Apa SaheVs removal from the Guddee, 890, 891. > ^ 

Goorhhas, their rise, vol, i. 55 — See Nipal. , ' 

Gooroo, family priest— See Gujrajmisur. ' ' 

Goozerat, army there ordered into the field, vol. i. 2401 247 
' —rights of the Peshwa and Gykwar there, 278— P^shwa's 
rights there ceded by the treaty of Poona, 452 — arrange- 
I ments and exchanges with the Gykwar there, vol. ii. 6. 9 

• — part assigned to the Goozerat army in the Pindarce war, 

' 15 — army recalled by the Bombay government, 188— ad- 
vance ordered hy Lord Hastings, 133 — joins Sir Thomas 
Hislop, 134— subsequent operations, 145. , i ' 

Gourtikpoor, frontier, disputes there with the Nipalese, vol. t. 
08 to 71— British police officers murdered, 77 — General 
J. S. Wood’s operations there, 115 to 118. ‘ 

Goxemor-gtneral — See Lord Hastings, 

Govind Bee, Nana, chief of Jaloun and Sagur, vol, i. 239 
—See Sagur. ' 
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Gujraj Mnur, Gooroo (family priest) of Nipal Kaja, nego- 
tiates with Col. Bradshaw, vol.i. 182 — signs the treaty 
of Segoulee 168 — meets General Ochterlony to report 
non-ratification, 194 — sent as envoy to meet Lord Hast- 
ings at Patna, vol ii. 17. 

GiiJigatlAitr SSostree, Gjkwat minister, sent to negotiate with 
Bajee Bao Pilshwa, vol. i. 578— his conduct at Poona, 
283 to 288 — duped by Bajee Rao and Trimbukjee Daingba, 
289 — assassinated by the latter at Pundurpoor, 292~suc- 
ceeded in ofHce by his son, 323. 

Guiipat Ran carries off part of the routed army of Nag- 
poor, vol. II. 92, 93 — ^joins Bajee Rao, 18C — urges his 
march towards Nagpoor, 232, 233. 

Guntaar, Madras civil station, plundered by Pindarees, vol. i. 
331. 

Gvaltnr, chosen by Doulut Rao Sindheea for his capital, rol. 
\. 25 — treaty of, vol. ii. 83— See Sindheea. 

Cyhear, British connexion wjib this iamily, voJ, j, 13— its 
rise m Goozerat, and disputes with the P^ehwa. 278— ne- 
gotiation of them, 280 to 287— negotiator murdered, 292 
—resumption of the negotiation, 324— temper of the court 
on dilTcrcnt occasions, 322. 392— fresh arrangements con- 
8e(iuent on the treaty of Poona, vol. li. 0. 9. 


II. 

JJaitingi, Marquess of, Oovernor-geueral, vol. i, 1— conduct 
towards Kipal, 75— proceeds on a tour to the north-west, 
81— plan of campaign agtunst Nipal, 83 — resolves on an 
attempt in Kumaon with irregulars, 143— supports it with 
a regular brigade, 150 — terms proposed to Nipal, 185— 
conduct towards NuwabsofOudb, 221 to 224— obtains the 
Oudh loans, 225 to 228— views in regard to Pindarees, and 
Central India, 229— resolves on seeking the Sagur and 
Bhopal alliance, 234— augments the Dengalarmy, 248 to 
250 — decision regarding compensation for the Shastrec’s 
murder, 323 — views on the dtaih of Raghoojee Bhoosla 
and Wuzeer Mohumroed of Bhopal, 340 — plans in rctpcct 
loJypoor,S71 to374 — views in regard to Pindarees, 410— 
plans the campaign of 1817-18, vol. li. 11— political ar- 
rangements, 18, 19 — lakcs^ the field in person, 24 — gene- 
. ral order published on conclusion of the treaty with bind- 
heca, tol.i. S3— views and inslruciiocvs tegatdmgNagpoor 
cm Apa S.ihcb'i firit cleRcticn, vol. ii. 99— military move- 
‘ mmis, 112— fresh plan, 118— instructions nnd views at 
to disposal of Bajev Rao's dominions, 174. 177 — views in 
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* r regard to Putan military, 191. 105— fresh military dispo* 
.1* sitions, 198 to SOS— orders reduction of Sagur, 201— and 
<1 Arnndcia, S07 — orders Apa Saheb'^o Allahabad, 261— 
•' preparations against any attempt of Bajee Rao to move 
northward, 2G8 — his opinion of the terms oficred to Bajee 
Rao,. 277. 270— -orders the occupation of Aseergurh, SS2. 
Havildar, conduct of one m an affair with Pindareei, vol. 

, ii. 117. 

•Hearseif, Sfajor, commands a party of irregulars sent against 
Kumaon, vol. i. 144 — his operations, 148 — defeated and 
taken prisoner by Hustecdul, 152. 

— — Cornet, engaged h an affair m'tlr the Nipalese, 
vol. 1.140. ' • 

Kistop, Lieutenant-general Sir TAmas, commander-in-chief 
at Madras, ordered into the field in 1814-15, vol. I. 

‘ 246— takes command of the army of the Dukhnn in 
]817t vol. ii, 12, 14 — moves on HindJa ivith the first 
'• division, 17,- 22— returns on hearing of Apa Saheb's 
■ defection, 44 — called back by Lord Hastings, 47— fights 
1-tlie battle ofMehUdpoor, 128— returns through Kand^s, 
n 214— proceedings at Talndr, 215 to 216—marches against 
Bajee Rao, 284— returns to Madras, after breaking up the 
army of the Duklmn, 235. - ' ‘ , 

JfoKi/r, condition of that coutt,vol.i. 20— again in 1814-15, 
282, 233— ditto in 1815-10, 887— ditto in 1817, until in- 
volved in hostility with the British, vol. ii. 121 to 125— 

' condition of the family after the close of operations, 
896 to 398. 

SureeAurpoor, affair there with the Nipalese, vol. i. 202. 
Hustetdul, Goorkha commander, sent to relieve Almora, 
* vol. i. 152 — defeats and takes prisoner Major Hearsay, 
153— killed in an affair with Major Patton, 154. 

^utras, state of, vol. i.410 — siege and surrender, 419. 
'Hydurnbad, affairs of, vol. i. 8 to 18 — disturbances Occasioned 
by the Nizam’s sons there, 261 to 266 — final condition of, 
vol. it. 413. 416. 


Jaloiin, Nana of, his connexion with Sagur, sol, i. 239 — 
. fresh arrangement with ’after the treaty of,Poona, vol. ii. 
' 38 — his interests considered on the occupation of Sagur, 
- 204. 

.Jtnkin$, Richard, resident at Nagpoor; his conduct on the 
death of Raghoojee Bhoosla, vol. i. 348 — negotiates sub- 
sidiary treaty with ApaStdieb, 360 to 366— avoids interfe- 
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renco with Nogpoor intrigues, 421 to 42&— his opinion of 
Apa Salieb 8 disposition m October 1817, rol ii 67-— re- 
ceives a message indicating hostHity, 69 — condnet after the 
battle of Nagpoor, 82 — procures the personal surrender of 
Apa Saheb 90— negotiates his restoration, 05 to 98— con- 
duct on receiving Governor general s instructions, shelving 
a difiercnce of intention 99— suspects fresh treachery, 222 
—proceedings to ascertain the fact, 226, 227— has Apa 
Saheb seized in his palace, 231— employs British officers, 
and assumes the entire administration, SOI 
JesvJmeer, alliance with and condition of, vol ti 368 
Jilpee Amner, reduced by Col Pollock, Tol ii 321 
/oner, Captain, his aftair tvith Arabs, vol ii 314 — his post 
evaded by Apa Saheb, 320 

JevdApoor, alliance concluded with, vol ii S57, 358— See 
hlAn Singh 

Jttgut Sxngh, Raja of Jypoor— See Jypoor 
Jumshttd Khan, a Putan chief of Ameer Ivhan’s army, vol i 
51— his obstinacy, vol ii 196 

Jnraxtnt Rao BA/lo, officer of Sindbeea’a amy, tol ii 84— 
hi3 misconduct and defeat by -gen Brown, 140 to 144 
Jumunt Rao Gorfpara, claimant of Soondoor, to) u 48 
Juiisunt Rao Holkur, bis insanity and deatb, tol i 20— 
cause of enmity to Bajee Rao, 268 
JiwtPtinf Rao Lar, Kdadar of Aseergubr, tol ii 268— 5ee 
Aseergurh < 

Jusmtnt Rao RaiKhundar, minister of Raghoojee Bhoosla, 
vol L 348— his conduct on Raghoojee s death 359 
Jypoor, state of relations with, vol i 18 370— alliance 
with resolved on, vol i 874 — negotiations, 875 — ^broken 
off, 378-— resumed, 381 —again broken oET, 383 — final 
arrangementawith, vol ii 371 to 380 
Jystngh of Raghoogurh, his aSairs with Col J Baptiste, 
Tol 1 389 

JythuX, position of Runjoor Singh there, vol i 96 — Gen 
Martindell a operations against, 97 to 102— further pro 
ceedings, 158 to 163— surrendered by Umur Singh, 175 

K 

Kalste, post there to command the Dehra Boon, vol i 95 
Kandis, proceedings for redaction of, vol ii 299 to SOS 
Kalmandoo capital of NipAl- -See NipAI 
Afir, Sir IPilham Grant, Major general, commanding the 
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^Goozerat army, vol. u. iSS^liis junction with SirTho- 
'tnas Hislop, isi— employed against Glieetoo, '146. ■ ' 

Kelly, Colonel, of hia Majesty’s 24th foot, commands the 
column appointed to attack Hureehurpoor, ,vol. i. 201— 
• affair there with Rimjoor Singh, 202. 

Keroulte, chief, arrangement concluded with, vol. ii. 37. 
Khyreegurh, Perguna, Goorkha usurpations there, vol. i. 79. 
Kinhch, Major, notice of his operations against NipM in 
1767-8, vol. i. S6. 

Kirlcee^ occupation of, by Poona brigade, vol. ii. 62— battle 
there with Bajee Rao, 57 to C2. 

Kirkpatrick, sent resident to Katmandoo, by Lord Cornwallis, 
vol. i. 57. ’ ' 

Kisken Raj Oodi'arer, raja of Mysoor, vol. i, 16. 

Knox, Captain, resident at Katmandoo in 1802, vol. i. 57* 
Konkan, northern, ceded by trea^ of Poona, vol. i. 461. 
Kota, Captain Tod sent there, vol. ii, 114— arrangements 
concluded with the state, 358 — embarrassment on the 
death of Moha Rao Omed Singh, adjusted by the British 
political agent, 355 to 357. 

Kvmaon, operations in, vol. i. 148 to 157— made a British 
province, 175. ^ ' 

Kumpta, east of Nagpoor, operations against, vol. it. 815, 
Kumulnbr, occupied by General Donkin, vol. ii. >144— given 
up to Oodeepoor, 360. 

Kureem Khan, Pindara, his rise, &c. vol. i. 41 to 46— defeat 
and imprisonment, 46— release in 1816-17, 415— prepa- 
Tations of 1817, vol. iL 40— retires towards Gwalior, 46. 
h?s''wife captured by General Donkin, 116— flight 
' through Haraotee, II6, 117— his durra surprised by Col. 

Adams, 147>~genera] submission, 149, 150. 

Kurmanjodk Bikrum Sah, Raja of Nipal, vol. i. 59— dies m 
. 1816,'213. - > 

' ' ' L. 

Lanjhee htlls, east of Nagpoor, insurrection and military ope- 
rations therf^ vol. ii. 3J5. 

Latter, Major Barre, employed in the Nipal war, vol. i. 85— 
opens negotiation with the Sikhira Raja, ISO— military 
operations, 131— negotiates final treaty with Sikhim, 207. 
4S2. 

Laxene, Major Bengal N. I. disfinguishes himself at Deot- 
hul, vol. J. 171. 

Lanlte, Lieutenant of Bengal Engineers, affair in a recon- 
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noissancc of his, vol i 107'« favourable testimonial oh 
his death, 173 ^ ’ 

Loans, obtained from Oudh, vol i 225— payment of exist- 
ing and negotiation of fresh, vol ii 453 to 463 
London, this head of Indian accounts explained, vol ii 447, 
448. 

Luchungeer, Goorlcha oiBcer in Roteehut, killed in affray with 
Betia people, ^ol i 71 

Ludlow, Major and Lieutenant-colonel, sent in pursuit^of 
the fugitives from Nalapanee, vol i 93 — commands a co- 
lumn sent against Jythuh, 96 — failure and tetteat, 97, 98 
—sent to Ajmeer as British agent with Bapoo Smdbeea, 
vol II 34 — appointed to command the force Stationed at 
Holkur'a court, 209 ^ 

Lushngton, Major Madras 4th K C , his affair with the 
Findarees, lol i 402 


Matharte, Raja, protective alliance with, and conductor, 
vol 1 18 

Maephtrson, Major, employed against the Arabs and Goands, 
vol 11 312 

Madhoo Singh, eldest eon of Zahm Singh of Kota, notice of 
him, vol II 350, 357. 

MahrattaS'^Set P^shwa, Sindheea, Bhoosla, Gykwar, Hoi- 
kur, &.C 

Malcolm, Sir John, arrives opportunely for Findaree war, 
vol II 13 — how employed, 13 — his opinion of Bajee 
Raos disposition, 1C, 17— crosses the Nerbudda, 45— 
proceedings against Findarees, 121— moves after Cheetoo, 
121— falls back on Sir Thomas Hislop, 125- -his part in 
the battle of Mchudpoor, 130 - concludes the treaty of 
Mundisor with Holkur, 134— left in command in Mahvs, 
213— Bajec Rao opens a commumcation wiih him, 2G9- - 
olliccr sent to negotiate, 270— meeting with Bajee Rao 
276 grants him terms, 277— takes part in the siege of 
Aseergurh, 325 to 330 his arrangements with minor 
chiefs of Malwa, Ac 369, 370 

jl/a/ergaon inKandcs, Arabs collect there, vol ii «00— >sicge, 
301 to 305 — surrender, 306 

Maleegurh, lower fort of Aseergurh so called, vol. u 326 — 
operations against, 327 — evacuation, 328 

JI/a/o»n, position taken up 1>y UmuT Singh, vol i 113— ope- 
rations of General Ochteiloi^ for its attack, 165 to 178 
—surrender, 174 
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Manjee Das, roimster of Jypoor in 1816, vol. i. 879— hia 
artful conduct, 380. 384. 

Man Singh, Raja of Joudhpoor, employs Ameer Khan to as- 
sassinate his minister, vol. i. 338 — forms protective al- 
liance with the British, vol. ii. S57*— his condition, &c. 
vol. li. 358. 

Marley, Major-general, commands the Buhar division in the 
first campaign of the Nipal war, part assigned to him, 
1 Tol. i. 85— his plans, 121 — subsequent hesitation, 126— 
removal from the staff, 129. 

* Marshall, Major-general, commands the Biindelkhund army 
1 against the Pindarecs (left division of tlie Grand Army), 
vol. ii. 11 — moves by Hutta and Sagur, 41 — further ad- 
vance, 45. 113 — routs the durras of Kureem and Wasil 
j Mohummed, 115 — ordered to Seronj, 117 — ^reduces Sagur, 
205 — Dbamonee, 206 — and Mundeela, 207, 208. 
Marlmdell, Major-geocral, succeeds Gen. Gillespie in com- 
mand of the Meeruth .division, vol. i. 95— operations 
against Jytbuk, 96 to 102— subsequent inactivity, 104— 
t further proceedings, 157 to 163. 

Majchey, (^1. H. M.’s 53d Foot, succeeds to command^on 
'General Gillespie's death, vol. t. 90— his second attack 
On Nalapanee, M— further proceedings, 94, 95. 

M'Dmell, Major and Lteutenant'Colonel, liis affair with Fm- 
darecs, vol. i. 39.9— reduces several of Bsjee Rao’s forts, 
vol. ti. 251, 252— Commands at the siege of Maleegaon, 
301 to S06. 

Jlfrliudpoor, battle of, vol. II. 127 to 132. - _ 

Metcalfe, Mr. (now Sir Charles Theophilus), Resident at 
'-Dehlee, receives overtures from Bhopal in 1814, vol. i. 
237— conducts negotiattons with Jypoor in 1816, 376 to 
1 364 — employed to negotiate protective alliances with the 
Rajpoots, &c. vol. ii. 22— concludes treaty with Ameer Khan 
, 36, 189 — employed to negotiate with the Rajpoot states, 
352 — made Political Secretary, and afterwards Resident 
at Hyderabad, 356. 

Meer Alum, minister of Hyderabad, vol. i. 10— -his death, 

- 11 . 

Meer Ukbur Ulee, present Nizam— See Nizam. 

Mint revenue of Bengal, vol. ii. 440. 

Minto, Lord, Governor-general, political acts of, vol. i. 2 — 
- conduct in regard to Kipal, 70. 74 — ditto in regard to 
Oudh, 219. 

Mokadco hills, Apa Saheb flies thither, vol. ii. 2G3— opera- 
tions there, 31 1 to 320. 
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See Atnebt Khan. ' 

Mohummed Shah Khan, an ofKcer of Holkur’s army, vol. i. 

21— his rise and death, 48 to 60. ' 

Moodajet Bhoasla—See Apa Saheb. 
ilibo«ccri!/oiiKmpi<d sncceeda Nuzur Molmmmcd as Nuwab of 
Dhopd], vol. ii. 342. _ ‘ 

]\looiieer-ool-Moclk, nominal minister of Hydurabad, vol. i. 11. 
ilforo J){iiAut, courtier and confidential adviser of Cajee Kao 
PCshwa, \ol. i. 5 1C— his proposition to Major Ford, vol. 
ii. 53, 54— killed in the battle of Poona, Cl. ^ 

BfuAtianpoor, Kasim Ulec Khan defeated there, vol. i. S6»~ 
General Ochterlony*s action with the Nipolesc there, ICS, 
1S9. ^ 

— Raja of, his disputes with theBetis Raja, vol. 5. 

64— subdued by the Goorkbas, 65. 

Uao Holkur.—See Holkur. ' ‘ * 

Mua.RAut, a eurdar attadiied to Apa Saheb, suspected of 
concern in murdering Pursajee BhoosU, vol. i. 426— his 
concern in the battle of Nagpoor, &c.*vol, ii. 92, 98— sur* 
renders to Mr. Jenkins, 95. i 
Mandela fort, on the Nerbudda, ceded bv Apa Saheb, vol. ii. 
OSo'Conduct of iu Kdadar, SOC— siege and capture by 
General Marshall, S07— trial and acquittal of the Kiladar, 
208. ' ' 

Mundisor, Genera! Malcolm’s advance to, vol. il. 183— treaty 
concluded there with Holkur, 185. 

Munra, Col. /oA/t, resident at Travankoor, vok i. 16. ' , 

Col. Sir Thomas, civUlcommissioner under the Ma- 
dras government, voL ii. 48*— made Brigadier,* and vested 
with command of the, reserve, 49 — employed to reduce 
. Soondoor, 49— prepares to resist fiajee Rao, 168— ad- 
vances against Solapoor, 351— affair there, and capture 
of the place, 252 to 255. - . ' ' ' 

Mysoor, connexion with, vol. i. 16— how governed, ' voh ii. 
. 408— -horse employed against Pmdarees, vol. i. 899— -take 
part in the battle of Mehudpoor, vol. ii. ISl. ' 


Nagoo-Punl, Apa Saheb’s dewan, vol. i. 359— negotiates s 
subsidiary alliance with the British, 360. 364 — re- 
warded by a pension, 365 — subsequent conduct, 422 to 
425 — surrenders with Apa Saheb, vol. li. 90 — further in- 
trigues, 221. 225 — arrested, 231— sent prisoner to Alla* 
habad, 260. ’ 
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Nagpoort capital of tlife Bhoosla family, subsidiary alltance 
, concluded 'there .with Apa Saheb, vol. i. 805 — further 
proceedings there, 885. 422 to 480. also GO to 108. toI. ii. 
— first battle of, vol. ii. 71 to 80— second do. 01 to 92— 

^ siege of the fort, 98 to 05— See heads Apa Saheb and 
Bhoosla. 

occupied by General Martlndell, vol. i. 96. 

,Nalapanee, General Gillespie’s attack of, voL I. 87— second 
( assault by Col. Mawbey, 91 — evacuation, 98— fort dis- 
mantled, 94. 

Namdar ^Khan, nephew and Lieutenant of Kureem KhanPin- 
dara, vol. i. 44 — his surrender, vol. ii. l49 — See Pindarees. 
'Nana Furnaxets, his policy, and ruin by Bajee Rao, 

, jvol i.-2Q7. • !f ~ * .* 

Aana'Gon'nrf 2?ao, of Jaloun and Sagur, vol.*i. 289— ar- 
rangements with him consequent on the 'treaty of Toona, 

, vol. ii. 88— his rights considered on the occupation of 
iSdgur, 204, 205. 

Aarode ChitnaTt<t (secretary) minister of Raghoojee Bhoosla, 
vol. i. 857— his intrigues, &c., 358, 859. < 

J^egdltaUons with Nip&l, vol. t. 179. 198— with Bhopdl and 
Sdgur, 238 to 240— with Nagpoor, 860 to 865— with Jy- 
poor, 376 to 882— with Bajee Kao, prior to treaty of Poona, 
443 to 450— with the Gykwar, vol. ii. 6 to 9— mtli Sind- 
, heea, 25 to 32— with Ameer Khan, 54 to*S7— with Holkur^ 
" 135 to 189— with Bajee Rao, prior to surrender, 273 to 
277— with the Rajpoot states, 352 to 880. * 

. Nicol, Colonel, H. hi. CCth Foot, commands under General 
•• Ochterlony in the 2nd campaign of the Nipil war, vol. i. 

195 — penetrates to Etounda, 201. , ' 

NicoUs, Colonel Jasper, commands a brigade employed 
against Kuraaon, Ist campaign Nipdl war, vol. i. 151— 
his proceedings, 152 to 156— reduces Almora, 157. ‘ ^ 
Ntpfil, condition of, and origin of the war, vol. i. 54 to 80— 
first campaign against, 8l to 176— second campaign, 194 
to 205— peace concluded, 206 — relations with China, 208 
to 218 — mission from, received at Patna, vol. ii. 17 — in- 
trigues at commencement of the Findaree war, 32. 

his condition in 1814, vol. i. 8 to 13 — disturbances 
raised by his sons, 261 to 266 — condition after the Pin- 
daree and Mahratta war, vol. ii. 413, 414, 416. 
Ntzam-Ulee, his relations with the British, and death, vol. i. 
9, 10. 

Nurapun Pundtl, minister of the Bhoosla, vol. i. 860— ne- 
gotiates a subsidiary alliance, SCI to 304— subsequent 
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conduct of Apa Saheb to him, 423 427, lol ii 66 — 
s!ioi 7S incapacity, and is put aside, 390 

'Nvsecree lattahons, raised, vo\ i 175 

Nuzur Mohummed, succeeds his father Wjzeer Mohummed, 
as Nuwab of Bliopil, vol i. 340-~signs a treaty ivith the 
British m November 1S17, vol. u 38 — liberality towards 
him, 338 to S40<—deatb, 341. 

O 

O'Bnen, Major, 8lh Bengal N C , employed at Mundela 
and Jubulpoor, vol ii 207.209 263 — destroys the force of 
Chyn Sah Goand, 319 

Ochterlony, Major*generaI Sir X)in.td, commands tlie force at 
Loodheeana, vol i 83 — employed against Umur Singh, 
104— reduces Nalagutb, 105- -turns the enemy’s position 
at Hamgurh, 109 to 112 — reduces the Bamgurh forts, 163, 
164— effects a lodgment m the Maloun ridge, 164 to 171 
—reduces Umur Singh, 174— commands the Buhar force 
in the second campaign, 194 — penetrates into the hills 
196— gams a victory at Mukwaopoor, 197, 198— grants 
peace to the Hip&lese, S04— commands the reserve divi- 
sion ofthe Grand Army, m 1817-18, vol ii 11, 12— his 
negotiations and arrangemenU with Ameer Khan, and 
the Putan chiefs and mtlitary, 189 to 196— succeeds Sir 
Charles Metcalfe as Resident at Dehlee, 356— his interpo- 
sition m support of Byreesal, at Jypoor, 374 379. 

Oodeepoor, alliance concluded with, vol ii 859 — condition 
of, and arrangements for future settlement, vol ii 360 to 
865 

Opum HeTtnue, a mam resource of the Bengal Presidency, 
account of its managemeut, vol n 436 to 439 — how af- 
fected by the tranquiUization ofMalwa, 438 

OudA, British relations with, vol r 4— 4tate of, jn the time 
of Nuwab Sadut Ulee, 217 to 221 — views of Lord Has- 
tings towards, 221 — accession of Nuwab Ghazee ood 
Deco, 222 — resident’s proceedings, 223 — Loans nego- 
tiated, 225 — condition ol^ voL ii 408 — reform projected, 
409. 

P. 

Patton, Major, his affair with Hustcedul, vol i 134 

PciSicrt. — See Bajee Rao 

Piclersgill, Captain, his affair with a Goorkha detachment. 
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■vol 1 189 -discovers a route to turn the Choorei Ghatcc 
defences, 195 — activity at Mundela, vol it 207 
Pvidarces, their rise and condition in ISH, \ol i 32 to 48 
—reference to England regarding, 229->_sccond more 
urgent reference, 327— expeditions sent out by tlem, 
S2S— Guntoor plundered, S3I — further proceedings, 395 
— expeditions of 1816, 398 to 106 — preparations of 1817 
vol II 40,41 — proceedings on British idvance, 4G— dis 
pcrsion of two d irris, 114, 115 — surprises, 1 1 7, 147, I5I 
— ilistress, 149 — general submission nnd settlement of the 
chiefs, 150 to 153 
Political rexicu,vo\ ti 336 to 420 

/Wkt, affairs of SecBajccRao — Ireatyof, vol i 450 — 
battle of, vol ii 59, 60 — second ditto, 64 
Poomcff, dewan of Mj sore, notice of Ills death, vol 1 16 
PoQruiulur guarantee fort, surrendered by Bajei. Ilao, v ol i 
445— jcsinreiV vfil ■« 'lod Pr>g;jfiiur 

general Pntzler, 184 
Post Office Revenue, vol ii 440 

Pnt^ce Ntira^uii Sah, first GoorUia Roja of NjpAI, vol t 5G 
PrtlJer, Brigadier general, m command of the reserve of the 
DuUiua army, vol u 14— lus march toPoona.and purhuU 
of Bajee Rao, 167— reduces Wusota and other forts, 219 
to S51— engaged in the battle of Schpoor, 254 
Pundurpoor, Gungadhur Shastrcc murdered there, vol 1 29” 

— Bajee Rao retires there after treaty of Poona, vol u 
4— limit of the Sutara domtoions cast 383 

Parsfl, detachment cut off there by the Nipalese, vol 1 121 

Pursttjee Bkoosla See Blioosla 

Pursaram Rao, his intrigues at Nagpoor, vol * SJg 428 
Pufans, force organized by chiefs of tins \ol 1 18 50 

- See Ameer Khan, &c — Dissolution of the force arranged 
by Sir David Ochterlony vol 11 192 to 106— chiefi, osta 
Wished in Maliva, policy of ibe measure, vol ii 399 400 

Pujinec Putfli 5, notice of their guaranty, vol i 351 

of Rolulkhund, raised foi service in K\unaon, vol i 

1 43 — insurrection amongst <j«elle<1 v ol i 4l 7 

R 

Itaghoyec Pkoosla • Sec Bhoosla 

llajaoJ Nij'tl, o? Reua Ac— SceNipal Rewo, Ac,* 

Ilajas and Chiefs, restored in the western lulls on their con- 
quest vol I 177 

ilajpoo/una and Rrypou/s, their condition in I8I4. vol i 49 - 
vot ir 2 I 
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Safe Revenue of Bengal, how raised m western provinces, voJ 
11 433 — history of in lower, 434 to 430 

Sanmiiontier, disputes there with Nipdlese, vol i 50 to 67 
71 74 — operations there — SeeGenerals Marlcy, G Wood, 
and Sir D Ochterlony 

iSotf, Lieut col Ilo6t his attack of Dorana, mKandts, ^o1 
I 456 — Ins part m (he battle of Mehudpoor, t ol Ji 120 
Scott, Lieutenant colonel, H S connnnnding the brigade at 
Nagpoor, vol ii 70 — his dispositions, 71 — repels the 
enemy’s attack, 72 to SO — marches to Chanda, and falls m 
with the advance-guard of Bajec Rao Pi?shwa, 259 — leads 
the storm of Chanda, 257 — establishes posts to cut olT 
Apa Sahcb s communications (o (he east and south, 310 
■Seeta JZflin Ex dewan of theGykwar, vol i 15— intrigues at 
Poona and Brodera, 281 — counteracted, 283 — placed un- 
der restraint by the Bombay government, S2S 
Segauke, treaty of with Nipalese, vol i ISS— not ratified, 
190— subseciuent ratification and delivery, 204 
SAciitree— -See Gungadhur Shastree 

S/i«t i3«/loo Pmdara, astonishing enterprise of, vo) » 400— 
plans in IS17-18, vol ii 41 

■SAecoiiy Pergunna, disputes there with the Nipalese, vol i 
69— occupation of by (he British government, 76— Goorkha 
outrage there, 77 

Siumsheer Rana, Nipalcse captain, cuts of? a British detach- 
ment at Pursa, vol i 124— commands in the battle of 
Muhivanpoor, 200 

5Akwj 00(1 Douh, brother and rival of Ghazee ood Been 
Hydur, ruler of Oudh, vol j 222, 225, and 226 
Shum ool Oomra, Hyderabad, noble candidate for theministry, 
vol j 11 

5{A/ey, Captain, defeated and killed at Pursa, t ol i 124 
Stkhiin Raja, his quarrel with the Nipalese, 'ol j 85 — nc 
gotiation opened with ISO — treaty with 207 482 
Smdieea, Doulut Rao, his disposition and policy from 1805 
to 1814 vol 1 21 to 28 — conduct towards Kureem Khan 
Pmdara 44 — protests against Bnbsh negotiations wuh 
Bhopal, 242 — subsequent conduct, 251— reply to Bajee 
Rao, in 1815,336 — ^maUnity pending negotiation of the 
subsidiary treaty with Nagpoor, 387 — conduct in regard 
to Jypoor, 390 — ditto Pmdatees, 414 — Governor gene 
rals policy towards Sindbeea in 1317, vol u 20 — ne 
gotiations, 26 to 32 — treaty signed, 33— subsequent con 
duct and humility, 200 — called upon to recall and punish 
Jiiswunt Rao Lar, 524— his insidious support of Bajee 
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resolution to take generally under protection, %ol ii i 
2S- nrrongeincnis made for the purpose, tlieir cflect, i 
vo! >1 313 to 330 

/?aCT C/;i/nf/er <?g^»ii3es tofavour atNagpoor.tol i 42-2 
concerned in the hostilities of 1817, sol ii CO 90 
arrested, 231- -sent prisoner to Allahabad, 200 
Ilam Decn, an officer of Holkur s flrmy, vol ii 123 — jo 
Bajee Kao, 18G 233— his surrender, 283 

compulsory engagements nilb, \ol i 2 — Baja Ii 
afTcctcd 19 

Political, \ol II 33C to 420 —Tinaneial, 120 to 4 
Ricl arils, Ma|or, ISiliN 1 commands a column sent agai 
JytUuk, \oi I 9C, 97— hia good conduct 99 — oblij 
to retire nith loss, 102 - cmplojcd again, lol -succf 
full}, 103 

Bif/ge, Captain 4tli Bengal N C Ins affair nth Findart 
%ol u407 

Rolixllhund, Nipalesc claims and cncroachtncnts there, vol 
79-».insurrection there (loelled, 417 

n. Ttwo officers of Holkur’s army, their condi 
n .* r/’ \ ^0^ *• 124 138— attacked and defeated 

Jluiima Race, her connexion tvith the Sagur state, to 
239 


Run Buhadur Sah, Baja of NipaJ, vol i 57— slam by c 
spiratorv, 57 

Ruiyert 5iRgii, ruler of the Punjab and Seikh temtt 
Tol 1 2 

Rupjoor Singh Thapa, son of Umur Singh Thapa, his posit 
at Jytliuk, vol 1 90 (see Jythuk)- -misconduct at Hui 
huipooi in the second campaign, 203 
Russell, Henry, Resident at Hydurabad, qu'*ll3 the dtsf 
bances of the Nizam s sons, vol 1 263 to2G5 
Rygurh, guarantee fort surrendered by BajeeRao, %ol 1 • 
—restored, vol h 2 — besieged and taken by Col Prod 
285 


S 

Sadut Ulee Khan, Nuwab Vizeer of Oudh, his conduct 
disposition, vol I 217 — disaffection, 220 — conduct 
Lord Hastings towards, 221 — death, 222 
Sagur, proposed to be taken under protection, vol i 
—negotiation with, and condition, &c 239 — meast 
proposed towards in 1817, vol 11 22— Bunaeek Rao's c 
duct 38 — reduction of Sagur, 205 
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SaftJlevenue of Bengal, how raised in western provinces, vol 
It 435 — history of in lower, 454 to 43C 
5artmJ’»owticr, disputes there with Ntpilcsc, vol i GO to 67 
71 74 — operations there — See Generals Marlcy, G ^\ood, 
and Sir D Ochierlony 

5eo//, Lieut col Robt his attack of Dorana, in Kandts, toJ 
1 456— lut part in the battle of Meliudpoor, tol ii 129 
Scott, Lieutenant colonel, H S cominmdmg the brigade it 
Nagpoor, vol ii 70 — his dispositions 71 — repels the 
enemy’s attack, 72 to SO — marches to Chanda, and falls m 
with the advance-guard ofDajee Rao P^'shwa, 2S9 — leads 
the storm of Chanda, 257 — establishes posts to cut off 
Apa Sihchs communieauons to the eastand south, 319 
5ec/a 2?ffin,E\-dewan of the Gykwar, vol i 15 — intngucsat 
Poona and Brodera, 281— counteracted, 283 — placed un- 
der restraint by the Bombay government, 328 
Segovlte, treaty of with Nipalese, vol i 188— not ratified, 
190— subsequent ratification and delivery, S04 
•T/liw^rec— See Gungadhur Shastrec 

Sheci X)m1/oo Pindara, astonishing enterprise of, vol i 400— 
plans in 1517-18, vol it 41 

Shecoraj Pergunna, disputes there with the Nipalese, vol i 
G9— occupation of by the British government, 76— GoorkJia 
outrage there, 77 

SAamiSeer lltina, Nipalese captain, cuts off a British detach 
ment at Pnrsa, vol i 124— commands in the battle of 
Mukwanpoor, 200 

Shutns 00(1 Doula, brother and rival of Ghazee ood Deen 
H}dur, ruler of Oudh, vol i 322, 225, and 226 
Shums ool Oamra, Hyderabad, noble candidate for theministry, 
vol 1 II 

Captain defeated and killed at Pursa aol i 134 
Sikhim Raja, his quarrel with the Nipalese, vol i 85 — ne 
gotiation opened with, 150 — treaty with, 207 4S2 
Sind/ieea, Doulut Rao, bis disposition and policy from 1805 
to 1814, vol 1 21 to 28 — conduct towards Kureem Khan 
Pmdara, 44 — protests against British negotiations with 
Bhopal, 242 — subsequent conduct, 251 — reply to Bajee 
Rao, in 1815,336 — inactivity pending negotiation of the 
subsidiary treaty with Nagpoor, 387— conduct in regard 
to Jypoor, 390 — ditto Pmtiarees, 414 — Governor gone 
rals policy towards Sindheea in 1817 vol ii 20 — no 
gouations 26 to 32 — treaty signed, 33— subsequent con 
duct and humility, 200 — called upon to recall and punish 
Juswunt Rao Lar, 324 — his insidious support of Bajee 
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Rao and Apa Salieb ptmtslicd by the retention of Asecr 
gurli, 331, 332 — conditions and relations how altered, 400 
to 405. 

iungurli, guarantee fort obtained from Bajec Rao, Tol i 445 
— restored on execution of the treaty of Poona, vol n 2 
— siege and capture by General Pntalcr, 18 1 
SnittA, Colonel Ltmtl, commanding Poona subsidiary force 
\ ol I 438 — marches on Poona to enforce signature of the 
treaty of Poona, 444 — post assigned to him in the cam 
paign of 1817-18, vol ii 15^ — marches on Poona, 54 — ope- 
rations there, G4, 65 — pursuit of Bajec Rao, 154 to 158 — 
capture of Suiara, 1 72— overtakes Bajee Rao at Aslitce 
1 79 — pursuit ol Bajec Rao eastnird, 236 — return, 249. 
■So/rt/oor, battle of, vol ii 253 254 

Sooiido r, reduced by Colonel Munro, for Bajee Rao, vol ii 
48. 49 

Sreetl/iui Lui/innin Pawi'i/, minister* of Raghoojee Bhoosla, 
vol j S47— retiies to Bunaius, 548— imrigues for hislfc- 
caU, 359 

Sparhs, Captain, cut ofT mth a detachment by Arabs at 
blooltye, vol ii 310,311 
Stamt) Ii*ienue of Bengal, vol ii 440 
Stajiiton, Captain, Bombay 1st N I his bcroic defence 'it 
Koragaon, lol ii 160 to 164 
iS/ociJac/eiof Nipalese, observations regarding, \ol i 138 
Sudeek Ulee Khaiti military officer oi the Bhoosla, employed 
against BliopAl, vol i 236,244 — intrigues and conduct on 
the death of Raglioojee, 359 — and subsequently, 3S5 
386 — attempt to rum him, 425, 4S4 
S'tfwjHff/'oor, detachment cut off at, vol i 123 
Sui^eet Thaia, Goorkba commaodaut in the affair at Su 
munpoor, vol i 123 

•Sffiyhii of Bengal, vol ii 426 — ofindia, 443— See Finance 
Si tara taken, vol ii 178— Kaja and family captured at 
Ashtec, 181— condition of the principality established for 
thefainiK, 383 to 388 


r«hicr.. General Hislo^ detuunus »«> aurtenilfjc anA.JS refiised 
vol II 215 — storm, 216 — loss of officers from mismanage 
ment, 217 — Kiladar hanged, 217 
TaHteeu Aleekur, mmistcT of Qollnir, vol i 232, 233 337, 
3SS 

Tanteea Jog, minister of HoIkuPs court, lol ii 122 — in 
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Hflo nni] Sn^icb by iltp TCtenuon of A»ccr 

gurli, ^31, 332— conditions amt relations }io>r nltcrnl, 400 
to 403 

6tn"ttrh, guaranlw? fort obtained from Hajec Kao, vol i 415 
■— rwiorcd on execution of ibe treaty of I’oona, Tol ii 2 
— 4iigc and capture by Genera] Pntzler, 181 
Smtlh, Colonel I lontl, commanding I'oona subsidiarj force, 
vot 1 458— •maiebes on I’oona to enforce Bigtiatuie of tbc 
treaty of Koona, 144 — post assigned (o Inm in tbc ram 
paigoof 1817-18,\ol ii 15— mircbc* on I’oona, 54 — ope* 
rations there, Cl, 85 — pursuit of Hajec Kao, I5| to I5S— 
capture of Sutira, 17i— overnkes Kajee Kno at Aslitcc 
17J_pursuit of Bijec Uaoitstmrd, 23C— return, 249. 
So/n/oor, battle of, %ol ti 253 251 

&oo»tour, Tcduceil b\ Colonel Munro for Bajee Kao, %ol u 
48, 19 

Sreehur Iviimun minister' of Kaglioojcc Bhoosla, 

>oI 1 317— retires to Uunarits, 318— intrigues for Ins ire* 
call, 359 

Sparkes, Captain, cut off nitb a detachment by \rabs at 
Mooltjc, to! 11 310,311 
StftiHt Kerenae ofCengsj,\ol tt 440 
&tajilofl, Captain, Bombay 1st K J hts heroic defincc at 
Koragaon, sol ii IGOtolCl 
S'/ociliTc/rrof Nipalw, obsenations TCgirdmg, \o) \ ISS 
^uJeek Vice Khan, niilitarj officer ol the Hhoosla, cmp!o>ed 
against Bho]^l, Tol i 236,211 — intrigues and conduct on 
the death of Kaghoojec, 359 — end subscqui-ntl}, 3S5 
SSC — attem^ t to rum him, 423, 424 

detachment cut ofT at, >o! i 123 
Siirljccl Ihaja, Goorl ha commandant in the tfiair at Su 
miinpoor, >ol r 123 

A'l/iy/i/s oflJengal,vol ii 42C — oflndia, 143— 8ce rinanec 
Sutara tiken, col n ITS — Uaja and family cipturcd it 
Ashteo, 181 — condition of ilie principality established for 
thefamiK, $83 to 388 


1 

Tahtcr^ General Hislop demands its surcemkc^aniiis refused 
Tol II 215 — storm, 216 — loss of olRcers from nusminage- 
ment, 217 — Kiladar banged, 217 
Tanteca ^/rr^Kr, minister of Holkur, tol i 232, 233 337, 
338 

Tanteea Jo", minister of Holkur’s court, col ii 122 — in« 
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tri^ues, 123— negotiates Ihe treaty of Mundisor, 135— 
established as chief minister, 138 — his conduct, S9G, 397 
Thacfceray, Lieutenant, bis hwoic conduct and death, vol i 
102 

Thompson, Colonel, sent by General Ochterlony to occupy 
Debooka Tibia, affair there, vol i 110 — ditto to Dcotbui, 
in the Maloun ridge, 167 
TirXoot, aggressions of Nipalesetbcre, vol i 78 
TjutflBAoor, connexion of British with, vol i 16 
Ireattes with Nipal, vol i 206 475— with Sikhim Raja, 
207 482 — with the Bboosla state, SC5— of Poona with 
Bajee Rao Peshwa, 451 — with the Gykwar, vol ii 9 — 
with Doulut Rao Smdheea, 33 — with Ameer Khan, 36— 
with sundry minor chiefs, 37, 36— second of Nagpoor with 
Apa Saheb, 99— of Munduut with Mulhar Rao Holkur, 
137 — with Bhopal, 339 — with Kota, 352 — with Joudh 
poor, 357 — with Oodeepoor, 359 — with Boondee, 366 — 
vnth Bikaneer, 367 — with Jesulmer, 368— with sundry 
minor chiefs, 369— with Jypoor, 372— with the Sutara 
Raja, 384— 6nal with Smdheea, 405 
Ti imbuljee Vainglia, his rise to favour with BajecRao P^shwa, 
vol 1 279 — intrigues and negotiations with Gungadhur 
Shastree, 286— duplicity, 289— concern in the Shastree’s 
murder, 291, 292— conduct afterwards, 293, 298, 800— 
charged with the murder by Mr Elphinstone, 302 — de- 
fence, 305— confined by Bajee Rao, SIS— delivered up 
to the British, 317— remarks on his general conduct, 319, 
320 — escapes from confinement, 392— raises an insurrec- 
tion, 433— efforts to effect his re apprehension, 448— 
joins Bajee Rao, wishes to make terms along with him, 
vol 11 283— apprehended and sent prisoner to Chunar, 
284 

Ti/roee, orTureeana, description of, vol i 60 to 63— disputes 
about with Nipalese, 64 to80 — boundary there surveyed 
and marked with pillars, 206 

U 

Ubdoolla Beg, jageerdar of the Sarun Turaee, vol. 1 65— 
conduct of Kipalese towards him, 66 
Ujumba Punt, Goorkha leader, extraordinary feat of, vol 1 
159— taken prisoner afterwards, 162 f 

Umur iiingh Thapa, Souba of Paipa, on the Gourukpoor 
frontier, and father of Bheem Sem Thapa, his death, 
vol 1 59 

— , Goorkha commandant to the north west, vol i 



